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Rell Sees Need For 
‘Consumer Research 
In Insurance Field 


Questions Company Practice of 
Leaving Contacts With Assureds 
Solely With Producers 


AKS BEFORE AD MEN 


Too Much Advertising Is 
Directed to Agents Instead of 
Reaching Customers 


' Kenneth C. Bell, vice president and 


cashier, Chase National Bank of New 
York, suggested that following the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States that insurance is commerce, the 
insurance companies have unprecedented 
land unexplored opportunities for build- 
ing better public relations, in his ad- 
dress before the Insurance Advertising 
‘Conference at Shawnee-on-Delaware, 
Penn., September 17. 

| Mr. Bell questioned whether or not it 
fis smart public relations for companies 
fo leave direct contact with their as- 
sureds solely in producer hands and 
urged companies to enter seriously into 
he consumer research field, citing the 
work of the Surety Association of Amer- 
ica for the American Bankers Associa- 
ition as a model of what can be accom- 
plished through consumer research. 


Speaks on “Telling Tall Tales” 


| Speaking on the subject “Telling Tall 
Tales,’ Mr. Bell said that insurance 
spokesmen have tall tales to tell of one 
fof the most outstanding successes under 
he private enterprise system on this 
continent. “Probably nothing outside of 
the spiritual values and the initiative 
and resourcefulness of our people has 
added more to the attainment of the 
present high standards of living in this 
country than has insurance,” he said. 
Mr. Bell listed a number of insurance 
questions as phrased by the man on the 
street, the first one being: “Why are 
mmsurance companies so claim resistant; 
and why are even partial loss settle- 
Ments so grudingly paid?” He said the 
Tebuttal to that question should be ob- 
WVious but the plain fact is that the an- 
wer is not obvious. He said people just 
fdo not know the facts about most loss 
Settlements, nor how readily, fairly and 
féven generously so many of them are 
made; that the industry can well be 
proud of its loss payment record. 
| “Unfriendliness on the part of the 
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A Double Job 


William F. Lee, CLU, of the Penn Mutual’s Home 
Office Agency, Philadelphia:— 


“Composing letters that people enjoy does not 
require inborn genius. It is a technique that can be 
learned. Insurance men can do much for the whole 
industry by writing letters that do the double job of 
handling the basic business errand and building 


good will. 





“We can make the public feel that life insurance 
companies are not just big impersonal institutions, 
but that they are private companies being efficiently 


managed by people for people.” 
aie 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


MALCOLM ADAM 
President 
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All Workers Are 
Security Conscious 
Lincoln Tells NALU 


Metropolitan Chairman’s Los An- 
geles Talk to Nat’l Ass’n of 
Life Underwriters 


WIDE SCOPE OF SELLING 


Emphasizes Vital Role Played by 
Employer-Employe Relationship 
Group Insurance 


The remarkable way in which life in- 
surance is responding to changing condi- 
tions theme of the address made 
by Chairman Leroy A. Lincoln, Metro- 
politan Life, at NALU convention in 
Los Angeles this week. Group insur- 
ance with Employer - Employe relation- 
he called a vital force in the 
business. Commenting emphasis 
given in the business recently to “blue 


was 


ship 
on 


collar” workers as prospects, he said the 
intensely 
security 


entire working population is 
interested in finding greater 
through life He 
growth and diversity of investments of 
life insurance companies’ funds, includ- 
ing protection they are small 
business; and also commented on the 
wide scope of taxation imposed on life 


insurance. discussed 


giving 


insurance business. 

Mr. Lincoln began by commenting on 
his own position relative to the agency 
system. In his 15 years president 
of Metropolitan he offered the opinion 
that no company executive can claim to 
have exercised more earnest and sincere 
efforts in behalf of the Agency System 
as a whole. 

“I use the words 
advisedly,” he said, “because it has been 
my personal desire that, in everything 
from me or from our 
be 


as 


‘as a whole’ most 


which emanated 
company, the emphasis 
the service of the agent or of whatever 
not any undertaking 
the Metropolitan 
In company meetings and in 


should on 


company, in 
to 
particular, 
company publicity and advertising, this 


way 


exploit agent in 


has been our consistent and undeviating 
policy. He is conscious of many corre- 
sponding examples of company and ex- 
ecutive attitude, but he wished to claim 
less than a in the front 
lines, when relationships of companies 
and agents are being considered. 

In the confidence 


no position 


discussing in life 
tions, the investigations of the so-called 
O'Mahoney committee in the U. S. Con- 
gress, and the hearings before the com- 
mittee known as the O’Mahoney commit- 
tee created by the New York legislature. 
In his considered judgment the business 
of life insurance presented the case cor- 
rectly and with dignity, and, in the 
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David B. Fluegelman, Big Personal 


Producer, Is New Vice President 


Los Angeles—A large personal pro- 
ducer for many years who has found 
time to devote to Life Underwriter As- 
sociation activities at all levels, David B. 
Fluegelman, special agent for Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life affiliated with the 
Krueger & Davidson Agency, New York, 
was elected vice president of the Na- 
tional Association meeting here. He is a 
Life Member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table and has the CLU designa- 
tion. 

Over a period of 29 years, Mr. Fluegel- 
man has held many offices in association 
work. In the New York City association 
he has ‘been president, chairman of the 
board of directors, chairman of past 
presidents, and of several top commit- 
tees. He was president of the New 
York State Association and a member 
and president of the Advisory Board on 
Life Insurance Examinations. 

In National Association affairs Mr. 
Fluegelman was elected a trustee for 
two terms, was chairman of the com- 
mittee of agents, a member of the 
finance committee and of the functions 
and activities committee. Last year he 
was elected national secretary. 

As a constant producer in excess of 
$1,000,000 of insurance annually, he has 
long been a member of the MDRT. He 
is also active in his own company organ- 
izations, was president of the North- 
western Mutual CLU Association having 





DAVID B. FLUEGELMAN 


received the designation in 1935. As he 
lives in Westchester County, he is also 
a member of the Westchester Life Un- 
derwriters Association. 


John D. Marsh, Elected as Secretary, 
Heads Unusual Agency Organization 


Los Angeles—As general agent for 
Lincoln National Life in Washington, 
D. C., John D. Marsh heads a remark- 
able agency organization. Each one of 
the agents is picked for his background 
and qualifications to represent the or- 
ganization as an “associate.” Setting the 
pace for associates, Mr. Marsh is a large 
personal producer and life member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table. 

Long active in Life Underwriter As- 
sociation affairs in his 22 years in the 
business, Mr. Marsh is a past president 
of the District of Columbia Association, 
chairman of the District of Columbia 
General Agents and Managers Associa- 
tion, and national committeeman from 
1942 to 1949, 

Elected a trustee of NALU in 1949, 
he has been chairman of its committee 
on veterans’ affairs since 1946 and lias 
been one of the leaders in the country 
in the effort to terminate National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance. He is co-chairman 
of the committee on associations and is 
on the committees on national affairs 
and relations with attorneys. He is a 
member of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce Insurance Committee and _ the 





JOHN D. MARSH 


traffic committee of D. of C. Board of 
Trade. He is also secretary-treasurer of 


Atlantic Alumni Association of LIAMA. 





Wage Stabilization Status 


Los Angeles—N. H. Seefurth, chair- 
man of the committee on federal law 
and legislation, urged in his report that 
members interested in pension and wel- 
fare plans see that new plans and 
amendments to existing plans are filed 





for approval with the Wage Stabilization 
Board as quickly as possible as the 
board is approving such plans only on 
a case-by-case basis. Mr. Seefurth be- 
lieves that such procedure will expedite 
the formulation by the board of an over- 
all policy on the subject. of pension 
and welfare plans. 


Charles E. Cleeton, New President, 
Has Had 26 Years NALU Activity 


Los Angeles—Elected president of the 
National Association at the convention 
here, Charles E. Cleeton reaches the top 
office after many years of service to the 
organization on all] levels. General agent 
for Occidental Life here, he entered the 
business here as an agent of that com- 
pany in 1921 and every year since them 
has been a member of the company’s 
leading producers club. He is a life 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table and has the CLU designation. 

Native of Kansas City, he attended 
University of Missouri and served in 
World War I as an officer-in the Navy. 
In 1935 Mr. Cleeton started a new gen- 
eral agency from scratch which is one 
of the company’s leading agencies. 

Mr. Cleeton has held all the offices in 
the Los Angeles Life Underwriters As- 
sociation during the past 26 years, was 
one of the organizers of the famous 
California Legislative Dinners, has con- 
ducted the State leadership Training and 
Conference programs. 

In NALU he is a past 
secretary, three times 
membership committee, 


trustee and 
chairman of the 
chairman of the 





Reelected as Treasurer 
Of National Association 





Underwood & Underwood 
OSBORNE BETHEA 


Los Angeles — Reelected as treasurer 
of the National Association was Osborne 
Bethea, general agent for Penn Mutual 
Life in New York, who has for many 
years been active in association affairs. 
He is chairman of the General Agents 
and Managers Section, is a member of 
the executive committee, the finance 
committee and of the planning and So- 
cial Security committees. 

Mr. Bethea entered the business 
through the Group Department of 
Aetna Life and after taking the New 
York University Training Course joined 
the educational department of Penn Mu- 
tual, conducted training schools among 
the agencies and was made assistant 
superintendent of agencies. Wanting to 





CHARLES E. CLEETON 


extension committee, past member of 
the nominating committee, currently 
chi tirman of the program committee and 
vice president of the association. 


Myrick Risin on College 


Dr. McCahan Made Executive Vice 
President, D. W. Gregg Becomes 
Dean; 25th Anniversary 
Los Angeles—Presiding at the Amer- 
ican College Hour at the NALU con- 
vention here, Julian S. Myrick in re- 
marks prepared for that meeting today 
announced that Dr. David McCahan, for 
many years dean of the college has been 
made executive vice president and Davis 
W. Gregg has been promoted from as- 

sistant dean to be dean. 

Next year will be the 25th anniversary 
of the American College when it is 
hoped to have 2,000 new candidates to 
enroll in study groups. A feature we 
be the Huebner Class in honor of Dr. S. 
S. Huebner, president of the college. 

Mr. Myrick said in 24 years 4,419 
have completed the entire series of 
CLU examinations and total candidates 
approved by the registration board num- 
ber 15,256. 


Business, Education Should 


Work Together—Dr. Coons 


Los Angeles—Business and education 
should join in furthering the public wel- 
fare, Dr. Arthur G. Coons, president of 
Occidental College of Los Angeles, told 
the Life Underwriter Training Council 
luncheon here in connection with the 
NALU convention. 

“We are interdependent,” he said. 
“Both business and education are inex- 
tricably connected with the public wel- 
fare. Each should give more sympa- 
thetic attention to the problems of the 
other. The gulf that once more seri- 
ously than now existed between educa- 
tion and industry should be narrowed. 
There are so many ways concretely in 
which through scientific research, 
through joint training programs, through 

(Continued on Page 4) 





go into the field, he became general 
agent for the company at Cleveland 
before being appointed to succeed J 
Elliott Hall as head of the important 
New York agency at 50 Church Street. 
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Moynahan Sees Life Insurance As 
Combating Inflationary Economy 


The sixty-second annua! 
convention of National 
Life Underwriters officially opened Mon- 
a breakfast given by the Los 
Association to the officers and 





Los Angeles 
Association of 


day with 
Angeles 
directors of National Association and the 
chairmen of the committees of the local 
association that arranged for the con- 
vention. 

President John D. Moynahan was the 
speaker for the event. The remainder 
of the day was taken up with committee 
meetings, at which discussions were had 
of the reports prepared for presentation 
to the National Council later. 

“Signs of the popularity of life insur- 
ance as a hedge against the threat of in- 
easy to read,” said Mr. Moy- 
apparent in Cali- 


flation are 
nahan. “This is more 
fornia than in many other states. 
$18 billion of life insurance, represented 
by more than ten million individual con- 
tracts are in force in California today. 
Last year alone, $101 million was paid 
out to families of citizens of this state 
in life insurance death claims, and new 
lifornia this 


Over 


insurance purchased in Ca 
year will exceed one and one-half billion 
dollars. The people of California are 
this year setting aside over $500 million 
in life insurance premiums to protect the 
future of their families and themselves. 
Mortgages held in California by the life 
insurance companies in behalf of policy- 
holders exceed one and one-half billion 
dollars. 
Inflation Still a Threat 


“The threat of inflation is still with us. 
While in the past few months some au- 
thorities feel that inflation seems to have 
been checked, we must not become com- 
placent and feel that the danger of the 
inflation spiral is over. There are strong 
forces in the present economy of the ad- 
ministration which could dispell our 
fondest hopes and add impetus to the 
inflation surge. Defense projects and 
armament orders are being placed at the 
rate of $1,000,000,000 a week and will 
probably be stepped up in the coming 
months. This results 7 a tremendous in- 
crease in payrolls, and a dwindling out- 
put of civilian goods as the armament 
effort absorbs more goods and produc- 
tive facilities. It means more money to 
spend, but less to spend it on. This 
results in greater price inflation unless, 
through controls or the voluntary re- 
straints of the people, to the purchase of 
defense bonds, life insurance, or some 
other form of savings, consumption is 
held back. Controls recently have been 
relaxed, and this throws a greater burden 
of restraint on the individual. By no 
means, therefore, can it be said that the 
danger of inflation is over. 

“The life insurance agents of the coun- 
try are wholeheartedly in support of the 
recommendations of the Citizens Com- 
mittee for the rye Report for the 
reorganization of the executive branch 
of the Federal ha sctime and have re- 
solved to conduct a nation-wide cam- 
paign to bring these recommendations to 
their more than 85 million policy owners. 
A resolution will be presented for the 
approval of the delegates to the National 
Council of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters attending this conven- 
tion, calling upon them to intensify 
their efforts to impress upon their clients 
the need for these economies in Federal 
expenditures. 

“We believe that in these days of high 
and ever-increasing taxes and depreci- 
ated dollars, sound and adequate benefit 
plans for workers have become a vital 
necessity to give to the millions of wage 
and salary earners in this country, and 
their dependents, the assurance of a rea- 


sonable measure of protection in the 
event of disability, death or retirement. 
The life insurance underwriters of the 
country have been largely instrumental 
in causing many employers to adopt 
such plans, but we feel that urgent con- 
sideration be given to the liberalization 
of the present wage stabilization con- 
trols, within reasonable limits, to elimi- 
nate inequities in the economic position 
of workers. Benefits under these plans 
in general do not constitute payments 
which in fact compensate for increases 
in the cost of living. They do not add 
to the purchasing power of workers and 
thus to inflationary pressures and, as a 
form of saving, they are to that degree 
non-inflationary. More than that, we 
think it particularly important at this 
time of national crisis to encourage rea- 
sonable employee benefit plans in the in- 
terest of not interfering with a necessary 
and desirable mobility of labor without 
which this nation’s defense efforts will 
be seriously impeded. Particularly do we 
feel that the Wage Stabilization Board, 
or some other appropriate Federal 
agency, in preparing regulations to gov- 
ern the issuance of employee benefit 
plans, should give careful consideration 
to the special problems of small business. 

“The 1951 tax bill of the life insurance 
business will be more than double what 
it was in 1949, and more than four times 
what it was six years ago. This year 
life insurance companies will pay a Fed- 
eral income tax of over $125,000,000, or 
about 134 cents per dollar of premium. 
Added to this will be about $150 millions 
of state and municipal taxes, exclusive of 
rea] estate taxes. The life insurance 
companies’ tax bill this year, to be paid 
in behalf of their policyholders, will be 
equal to more than 3% per cent of an- 
nual premium income. 


Social Security 

“The 52,000 members of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters do not 
desire to engage in partisan politics, but 
we shall fight to support or oppose legis- 
lation affecting life insurance and our 85 
million policyholders. We shall freely 
and firmly speak out on all questions 
which we believe in the interest of our 
policyholders and we hope that our at- 
titudes will not be construed to have any 
political connotation. 

“The life underwriters of the United 
States favor a system of Social Security 
that will treat all citizens equally and 
fairly, one that will provide the basic 
minimum benefits so as to eliminate the 
fear of destitution but which, at the 
same time will impose a penalty upon 
those who have been lazy and indolent 
and who have not, through their own in- 
dustry and thrift, made some contribu- 
tion toward their own future social se- 
curity. The members of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, through 
its elected leaders, have repeatedly 
pleaded the Congress to reaffirm their 
belief in the original concepts of the 
Social Security Act, and called for a 
practical system for providing benefits 
for retired workers and dependents of 
deceased workers that will not become 
an undue burden on our children who 
will be called upon to pay the tax bill 
when we become the beneficiaries of 
such a system. We believe that any sys- 
tem of Social Security should require a 
‘pay as you go’ basis of taxation and all 
those who will anticipate the benefits of 
our future social security system should 
be willing to pay their share of the taxes 
to provide those benefits. We do not 
believe that provision for total and per- 
manent disability benefits is within the 
original concepts of the social security 
program, Such an expansion of the 
social security system could create a 
greatly expanded bureaucracy’ which 
would become, at best, a political tool of 
whatever administration happened to be 
in power. We feel confident that our 
representations in Washington, in behalf 
of our policyholders, were helpful in 














board of trustees. 


that our business now enjoys. 


Underwriters. 














To the newly elected officers of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters we extend our congratulations and best wishes 
for a successful administration. As officials of the association 
they are entrusted with the ideals and principles upon which 
this great organization was built, and currently boasts a mem- 
bership of 52,000. This impressive growth was achieved through 
the conscientious efforts of some of the industry’s leaders who 
devoted their efforts to the interest of the association in framing 
its policies and guiding the destinies of NALU which has grown 
in prestige and stature to become one of the greatest profes- 
sional organizations in the country. 


Also to be congratulated are the outgoing officers and that 
hard working group of men and women, the members of the 
Their combined efforts in the interests of 
the life underwriter and the life insurance business have done 
much to achieve the national prominence and high public regard 





Tribute to the 
National Association of Life Underwriters 





We of this agency are grateful for such fine leadership and 
thankful for the existence of the National Association of Life 


WILLIS F. McCMARTIN, General Agent 
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bringing about many improvements in 
the Social Security legislation that were 
passed by Congress last year. 

“Steps will be taken at this convention 
to spur a program of cooperation be- 
tween the life insurance men and women 
of the country and the Treasury Depart- 
ment in its first Defense Bond drive 
launched this month. Thousands of life 
insurance agents will aid the drive in 
two ways. They will instruct volunteer 
bond salesmen, working with state and 
county savings bond organizations. They 
will also participate in the direct sales 
campaign for an expanded payroll sav- 
ings program in business and industrial 
firms. During World War II the life in- 
surance agents were responsible for the 
sale of hundreds of millions of dollars 
of savings and war bonds. 

“The life underwriters are pledged to 
the doctrines that have made our coun- 
try the greatest nation on earth. Those 
are the doctrines of personal thrift, per- 
sonal responsibility, personal dignity, 
personal liberty and freedom. The life 
insurance companies, through _ their 
agents, have furnished a vehicle through 
which a free and independent people 
may, by their own personal efforts, 
through thrift and self-sacrifice, be aided 
in obtaining their goals in life; ‘by which 
they may provide financial protection for 
their loved ones against the future haz- 
ards and hardships, and by which they 
may assure for themselves a measure of 
independence.” 


Hal Nutt Tells of Some 
Successful Sales Methods 


Los Angeles—The way to be successful 
is to do what successful men have done, 
Hal L. Nutt, director of Life Insurance 
Marketing Institute, Purdue University, 
told the NALU Sales Seminar here. 
“That’s all there is to it,” he said. “We 
need only to study the methods of suc- 
cessful men, make our own adaptations 
of those methods and we will achieve 
success in like degree. Those methods 
which have persuaded one group of pros- 
pects to buy life insurance will persuade 
another group because human nature is 
all the same.’ 

Mr. Nutt told of some method of “man- 
aging your confusion” used by the 
Marketing Institute. “We have talked 
about, and shown,” he said, “the Fact- 
Finding Questionnaire, the Memorandum 
Proposal, the Discount Method, and the 
Settlement Options Work Sheet. To ac- 
complish the same sort of organization 
of time when an estate plan is involved, 
we use a ‘Long Term Proposal’ and you 
would be excited indeed to hear of its 
amazing results with attorneys, trust of- 
ficers, and buyers of larger cases. The 
principle is the same as that used with 
the Memorandum Proposal—strike out, 
fill in, write in the margin.” 


Rounds Up Hostesses 

Los Angeles—Walter J. Stoessel, gen- 
eral agent of National Life of Vermont, 
chairman of the President’s Ball com- 
mittee has done a good job, convention 
attendants will agree, in providing 
hostesses for that event. In order to 
make certain that the “visiting firemen” 
would not be wall flowers, he rounded 
up a bevy of glamor girls from the home 
offices of the companies to prevent 
loneliness among the delegates. 


Dr. Coots’ Address 


(Continued from Page 3) 


economic education, through studies of 
human and industrial relations, through 
scholarships to needy students, through 
studies in the problem of management, 
through projects in applied politics and 
applied economics that education and 
business can work together. 

“Let us understand freedom. Let us 
apply to others as well as to ourselves. 
Let us seek within and without the na- 
tion the security that will yet yield the 
richest fruits of freedom.” 
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J. O. Todd Gives MDRT Background 


Los Angeles—Background material on 
the Million Dollar Round Table was 
given by John O. Todd, CLU, North- 
western Mutual, Chicago, 1951 MDRT 
chairman, at the Million Dollar Round 
Table Hour on final day of NALU 
annual meeting. 

From its initial gathering in Memphis 
in 1927, the MDRT has grown from 32 
members to 949 in 1951. To verify the 
applications of the 723 members current- 
ly qualifying and in handling other in- 
quiries required at least 4,000 exchanges 
of personal correspondence, plus at least 
another 6,000 pieces of mail, Mr. Todd 
reported. The MDRT now has its own 
office in Chicago and Mrs. Harriet 
Moeller, whom Mr. Todd introduced, 
serves as executive secretary. 

Affairs of MDRT are directed by a 
five man executive committee. Each 
member traditionally serves five years, 
handling committee chairman 
posts until he heads the executive com- 
mittee in his fourth year. He then con- 
tinues as a member in the role of imme- 
diate past chairman. In introducing his 
fellow executive committeemen, Mr. 
Todd noted that the four had a total 
of 83 years in the life insurance busi- 
ness having started at an average age 
of 26. On an average they first quali- 
fied for the MDRT in their seventh year 
in the business and on the average they 
have qualified a total of 914 times. Mr. 
Todd estimated that the four men had 
put a total of over $50,000,000 life insur- 
ance on the books. These men are: 
Theodore Widing, CLU, Philadelphia 
general agent Provident Mutual, imme- 
diate past chairman; Walter N. Hiller, 
CLU, Penn Mutual, Chicago, vice-chair- 
man; William T. Earls, CLU, Cincinnati 
general agent Mutual Benefit; and G. 
Nolar Bearden, New England Mutual, 
Los Angeles. 


various 


Standards of Membership 


Mr. Todd explained the necessity of 
establishing certain standards of mem- 
bership as companies vary in counting 





Stearn Says Prospecting 
Affects the Daily Work 


Los Angeles—Lewis T. Stearn, special 
agent for Northwestern Mutual at 
Minnepolis, told the Sales Seminar of 
NALU here that prospecting affects the 
daily work of the agent and the first 
essential is to have people to see. One 
of the most fruitful sources of names is 
the referred lead. “Every man who has 
been in the business three weeks has 
called on a few, people and with a cer- 
tain amount of technique should be able 
to ask each man for permission to use 
his name,” said Mr. Stearn. 

One of the best centers of influence, 
he finds is the newcomer to the com- 
munity. He uses the telephone because it 
is faster and the prospect does not feel 
that he is under pressure. He even sug- 
gests cold canvass about once a month as 
a refresher. 


Cleeton Host to Officers 

Los Angeles—Vice President Charles 
zs Cleeton, of National Association of 

Life Underwriters, was host Sunday 
afternoon at-his home to the officers and 
Council of NALU, and their wives, and 
in the evening at a dinner at the Bev- 
erly Hills Hotel for his guests. 





volume of production. In establishing 


MDRT qualifications, the following 
standards are observed: 
1. All ordinary insurance, including 


level term, is counted at face value. De- 
creasing term hereafter will be counted 
at one-half of face value, and if pro- 
posed by-laws are passed at the MDRT 
business meeting, all term will be limited 
to $500, This last proposal is sug- 
gested to strengthen the significance of 
the MDRT, as very few members have 
ever qualified with as much as $500,000 
term. 

2. Retirement income policies, with or 
without insurance, have so far been 
counted at 125 times the monthly in- 
come. Proposed by-law amendments will 
change this to 100 times. 

3. Practically all other types of cov- 
erage, including group life and group 
annuities are credited at $1,000 of vol- 
ume for every $15 of first year commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Todd reported that 263 or 27.7% 
of the MDRT members are CLU’s, while 
CLU’s represent only about 8% of 
NALU membership. In 1951 there were 
12 MDRT members who received CLU 
designations, all of them either first, 
second or third year qualifiers. “Who 
says you can’t improve your business 
while spending the time to take CLU 
exams?” Mr. Todd asked. 

In analyzing the qualities that make 
for MDRT membership, Mr. Todd said 
that it isn’t knowledge alone, although 
the high percentage of CLU’s among 
the membership indicates it is a factor. 
Geographical location does not appear 
to be a factor, as there are members in 
all sections of the country. The main 
quality that makes a man a million dol- 
lar producer is to have a deep inner 
conviction that makes life insurance 
more of a religion than a _ product, 
coupled with a “belief in himself that is 
modest but unshakable.” 


Woodson Given Title of 
Managing Director of NALU 


Los Angeles—At the convention here 
this week the National Association of 
Life Underwriters changed the title of 
its executive vice president to managing 
director and the office was given more 
authority. The post is held by B. N. 
Woodson, who succeeded Edmund L. 


G. Zalinski several months ago when 
the latter went with New York Life. 


Myrick Tells of Situation 


As to the Hoover Report 
Los Angeles—Julian S. Myrick, as- 
sistant to the chairman of the Citizens’ 
Committee for the Hoover Report, told 
the National Council Session of NALU 
of developments in the adoption of the 
recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission toward reorganization of govern- 
ment work and departments. “I am sorry 
to have to report to you that so far 
as the first eight months of the 82nd 
Congress is concerned, it has been 
characterized by a singular lack of leg- 
islative activity and we need positive 
action in connection with getting through 
the balance of the Hoover recommend a- 
tions before this Congress adjourns.” 


New NALU Conference 


Los Angeles—At session of NALU 
Council this week it was recommended 
that a General Agents and Managers 
Conference be formed. 


More Than 2,000 Register 


Los Angeles — The convention of 
NALU in Los Angeles this week is one 
of the largest it has held. By Tuesday 
the registration was in excess of 2,000. 
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Metropolitan’s Dinner in 


Honor of John D. Moynahan 


Los Angeles, Sept. 18— Outstanding 
social affair at the annual convention of 
NALU here this week was last night’s 
dinner of Metropolitan Life which was 
in honor of President John D. Moyna- 
han of NALU who is manager for Met- 
ropolitan in Berwyn, Ill. Attending the 
affair were many of the leading life in- 
surance men of the country, including 
presidents of numerous life underwriters 
associations. The affair was in the Am- 
bassador Hotel. 

The Metropolitan representatives at 
the dinner were headed -by Leroy A. 
Lincoln, chairman. Others were Henry 

North, vice president in charge of 
Pacific Coast head office; Cecil J. North, 
vice president in charge of the com- 
pany’s field organization; Walter S. J. 
Shepherd, second vice president; Karl 
H. Kreder, third vice president and 
manager of the field training division; 
Earl R. Tragmar, administrative assist- 
ant in field management. Also, the fol- 
lowing superintendents of agencies: 
Wilbur W. Hartshorn, A. Roger May- 
nard, Austin T. Schussler and Julius O. 
Klein. 

In addition to honoring John D. Moy- 
nahan the Metropolitan’s dinner was 
also in commemoration of the 50th 
anniversary of the establishment of its 
Pacific Coast division. Among the speak- 
ers in addition to Chairman Lincoln and 
Mr. Moynahan was Dwight L. Clarke, 
— president of Occidental Life of 

California. Mr. Lincoln praised state in- 
surance supervision during his remarks. 
About 700 were in attendance at the 
dinner. 


Putnam an Honored Guest 

Los Angeles, Sept. 18—Henry H. Put- 
nam, who founded the Journal of In- 
surance Economics, which became The 
Eastern Underwriter, and who for some 
years was advertising manager of John 
Hancock, was an honor guest at opening 
meeting of Council of NALU in Los 
Angeles. The invitation came to him 
because of his attendance at formation 
of NALU in Boston 61 years ago. He 
also will attend John Hancock dinner 
in Los Angeles later in the week. 

Mr. Putnam is living in retirement in 
California. 


Nell Burns Says Women 
Can Handle Big Cases 


Los Angeles—Nell F. Burns, agent for 
New England Mutual at Birmingham, 
Ala., told the women underwriters’ 
luncheon of NALU that women agents 
should not have trouble selling large 
cases and dealing in the highly spe- 
cialized and technical fields in competi- 
tion with men. 

“The large number of women who are 
highly successful in those fields,” she 
said, “would seem to prove that what 
the buyer wants is the solution to his 
problem and the capable servicing of the 
business required to solve it, and when 
he finds that service, he doesn’t care 
whether it’s wearing skirts or trousers! 
Our limitations exists in our minds only; 
our boundaries are built by ourselves. In 
fact, a woman has certain advantages 
over her male competitor, for she will 
often get an interview which a man 
would have lost. The natural inborn 
courtesy with which a man of culture 
just naturally treats any woman will 
often make him give her a hearing which 
he would have refused a man because he 
thought he was not interested in the 
proposition.” 


Supervisors Participate 
In General Agents’ Session 


Los Angeles—Members of the Life 
Agency Supervisors Association of Los 
Angeles have the distinction of being 
the first supervisory organization of life 
underwriters to participate in the general 
agents and managers section meeting in 
the history of NALU. 

Considerable negotiation preceded the 
invitation being extended to the super- 
visors to be present at the session Sep- 
tember 20. 
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‘Lincoln's § NALU Talk 


(Continued from Page 1) 


phrase which Senator O'Mahoney used 
to him, personally, after the TNEC 
hearings were closed, life insurance 
“came off with flying colors.” 

While a staunch supporter of the prin- 
ciples underlying Group insurance, and 
having given “this branch my earnest 
backing in our own company where it 
is an important part of the picture,” 
Mr. Lincoln has been on record several 
times in advocating certain restraints 
such as maximum amount of Group in- 
surance on any one life as well as other 
restrictions. He has been conscious in 
recent years, he said, of some efforts 
to give to the expression, “mass sell- 
ing” a connotation of something wrong 
in principle—“a feeling that all is not 
well with the Group side of the house.” 
Continuing he said: 

“IT have been concerned that certain 
life underwriters have more or less chal- 
lenged the growth of Group insurance 
and have stated publicly that this form 
of insurance impairs the life underwrit- 
er’s ability to make new Ordinary sales. 
I believe Group insurance within ap- 
propriate limitations performs a_ fine, 
useful service which it functions when 
it functions on an employer - employe 
basis and it constitutes a valuable basis 
on which to build the sale of Ordinary 
and Industrial insurance.” 

Mr. Lincoln said he shared the con- 
cern of his audience about the type 
of “synthetic” or “manufactured” Group 
which does not carry the employer- 
employe hidiiahin. “and which some- 
imes reaches a point of absurdity.’ 
But Group insurance, when soundly 
operated and where the relationship of 
employer and/or employe is definitely 
established as a required base for this 
type of underwriting, has been of 
great value to a large working force in 
the U.S. and Casas. This growth 
should be accepted as a part of the 
changing fas shion in the distribution of 
life insurance. Metropolitan’s experi- 
ence shows some of the very best rec- 
ords have been obtained among the 
company’s far-flung district staffs in 
communities where in one sense they 
can almost be classified as “company 
towns” and where Group insurance is 
in almost every home. No complaint has 
been received by Metropolitan man- 
agers from their staffs because Group 
life insurance is in effect in so many 
families. ine helps produce other 
business. Group insurance is an integral 
part of the social and industrial fabric 
of the country. There are now 250 com- 

panies which are in the Group field. 

Peculi iar unto itself the Group insur- 
ance business calls for certain highly 
specialized skill covering a wide range 
of Employe - Benefit coverages for which 
the average gent may not’ have 
equipped himself f completely. “Certainly, 
the reverse is likely to be true, namely 
that the great majority of Group insur- 
ance specialists are not equipped to 
advise individuals in the matter of pro- 
gramming their estates and on the tech- 
nical points involving wills, trusts and 
taxes,” he said. “Of course, the general 
life insurance salesman can and does 
play an important part in that phase 
of the development of a Group case 
which may be known as a ‘special con- 
tact,’ but the highly technical develon- 
ments in the latter phases, particularly 
in the larger situations, necessarily 
must be handled by specialists who 
make a life-time career of advising 
employers on Group insurance and pen- 
sions. This relatively small group of 
technicians are as genuinely consultants 
to industry as you ladies and gentlemen 
are consultants to the individuals com- 
prising the American public.” 


“Blue Collar” Workers 





Mr. Lincoln then discussed the so- 
called “blue collar” prospects. He 
thought it originated because some one 


had discovered that so-called working 
people whose incomes were lower a few 
years ago have, through the march of 
time, come to have incomes which seem 
to entitle them to the special attention 
of Ordinary agents. 

“One would think from some of the 
discussions in the press that this par- 
ticular class (‘blue collar’), has hereto- 
fore been overlooked and should now 
have attention on the part of the whole 
life insurance fraternity as against the 
possibility of some type of public insur- 
ance. I can cite a number of compa- 
nies whose excellent sales organizations 
have not been developed along lines which 
would enable them quite so easily to 
enter the so-called ‘blue collar’ field. 
Such companies and their field forces 
can quite likely be re-oriented for this 
purpose, but, in the meantime, we need 
have no misgiving as to the efforts which 
have been made by other companies to 
cover this class—if it is a class of life 
ins surance. This is true, even though 
these particular prospects had not earlier 
sthatend incomes thought to be high 
enough to warrant the special effort of 
some strictly Ordinary underwriters. 
The whole population, whether ‘blue’ or 
‘white’ or ‘no collar’ at all is interested 
in sits 58 he continued. Through the 
instrumentality of life insurance agents, 
private enterprise by way of individual 
efforts to provide for individual needs 
has so far justified its existence as to 
obviate much of the alleged occasion for 
Government insurance.” 


Diversity of Investments 


Discussing how growing life insurance 
has diversified the type of investment 
portfolio he gave an instance: 

“One would not have to go back many 
years to recall some raising of eyebrows 
when one large life insurance company 
entered the oil field as a suitable subject 
for investment. Oil had had some specu- 
lative pressure in the market place and 
then seemed hardly the channel for this 
trustee type of investment. Yet, such is 
the stature of the great petroleum in- 
dustry that today, when such invest- 
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ing down barriers. “Common. stocks, 
within certain legal limitations as to 
amount, will offer certain attractions to 
certain insurance situations, but it seems 
unlikely that they will assume a major 
place in the investment field for some 
time to come,” is his opinion. 

In discussing “private placements,” Mr. 
Lincoln said some companies have found 
it easier to handle a transaction of some 
magnitude than have others, as a result 
of which there has been a little criti- 
cism, but the procedure is pretty well 
understood and_ generally acceptable 
through the life insurance business, and 
certainly through the business world. 


Leading Women Producers 
Feature QMDRT Session 


Los Angeles—Eight of the country’s 
leading women life underwriters, all 
members of the Women’s Quarter Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table were selected 
as a panel to highlight a round table 
discussion that followed the QMDRT 
luncheon held during the convention, 

Norma Wasson Bard, Phoenix Mutual, 
Los Angeles, chairman of the Round 
Table presided at the session, and Mary 
LaBella, Manhattan Life, Los Angeles, 
member of the QMDRT executive com- 
mittee, served as moderator of the panel. 
She explained that the eight participants 
were called upon to discuss specific 
phases of life insurance selling selected 
from suggestions received from mem- 
bers of the Round Table. 

Leading off the panel was Cora E. Hart- 
vig, Connecticut Mutual, Los Angeles, 
who gave a personal demonstration on 
telephone interview technique. “How to 
Overcome Periods of Inactivity or 
Slumps,” was discussed by Ouida N. 
Cox, Kansas City Life, Phoenix; Marion 
W. Wilson, Aetna Life, Shreveport, La., 
handled the “Fact Finding Interview.” 
Susan Bozung, Occidental Life, Los 
Angeles, discussed Business Insurance. 

The “Employe Benefit and Pension 
Trust Field,” was covered by Eunice C. 
Bush, Mutual Life of New York and 
NALU trustee, Baton Rouge, La. She 
was followed by Hazel G. Herrmeyer, 
Penn Mutual, Minneapolis, who outlined 
her prospecting plan for 1952; Elma 
Easley, California-Western States Life, 
Portland, Oregon, discussed “Women as 
a Market for Life Insurance,” and 
Madeline Borough, Manhattan Life, Los 
Angeles, answered the question, “When 
is the Retirement Income Contract Justi- 
fied as Protective Insurance.” 

The annual reception and dinner of the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table took place on Tuesday evening 
September 18 and had as its featured 
speaker D. Gordon Hunter, vice presi- 
dent of Phoenix Mutual Life. 





A. S. Soll on Opportunities 


For Ordinary on the Debit 
Los Angeles—Arthur S. Soll, debit 
representative with John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life at Los Angeles, told the Sales 
Seminar of NALU of the opportunities 
for writing Ordinary on the debit. 

“T place, in addition to substantial 
Industrial, some seventy odd Ordinary 
policies averaging over seven thousand 
dollars each per year,” he said. “Most of 
my business, approximately 80%, is writ- 
ten on policyholders in our company. 
My calls are largely in the nature of 
offering service of one kind or another 
on present policies, most of which are 
Industrial policies. As a result of these 
calls, made usually during the day on 
the lady of the house, I, by asking ques- 
tions, and directing the conversation, un- 
cover additional needs, some of which 
can be solved by Industrial, but most of 
which require larger Ordinary. I make 
appointments for the evening and call 
back, when the alleged head of the house 
is home and is relaxed after having had 
dinner. With the cooperation of the wife, 
who had been sold on the idea earlier in 
the day, he is usually helpless to resist 
both of us, and more protection for a 
family has been provided.” 
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Eve Wyatt Sells Women in 


Top Business Situations 


Los Angeles—Eve Bryon Wyatt, spe- 
cial agent for New York Life at San 
Francisco, told the NALU women un- 
derwriters’ luncheon here that she spe- 
cializes in selling women, mostly women 
in responsible business situations or in 
business for themselves. 

“There is a wonderful opportunity, 
relatively easy, non-competitive, among 
the country’s business women for any 
agent who honestly will try to do a 
good job for women. This field of in- 
surance is virtually untouched. My chief 
concern is not for the insurance agent, 
however. It is for-the countless thou- 
sands of fine women who will be de- 
prived of the satisfaction and peace of 
mind one experiences from owning a 
well-rounded insurance program, and 
from the knowledge that as long as they 
live, they'll never be dependent—simply 
because no one ever got around to giving 
them a clear picture of what insurance 
will do for them. 

Women agents have a better chance 
to write these substantial women than 
men agents do. Firstly, because lots of 
women don’t particularly care to discuss 
their business with men, whereas they 
don’t mind talking with another women 
about a problem common to them both. 
Another thing, women are more ac- 
cessible to women than to men agents. 
I get into places where no red-blooded 
man would be caught dead.” 


Lillian Joseph Shows the 


Important Place of Women 


Los Angeles—In telling the Sales 
Seminar of NALU about the importance 
of women as prospects, Lillian L. Joseph, 
agent for Home Life of New York in 
New York City, long a successful pro- 
ducer, summarized the importance of 
women in the following: 

“Women constitute about 43% of the 
stockholders who own the corporations 
of America. They have 40% of the stock 
of railroad corporations; more than half 
the shares in A. T. and T. and Atchin, 
son, Topeka and Sante Fe; and nearly 
half the shares in General Motors, U. 
S. Steel and the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

“They own 65% of the accounts held 
in mutual savings banks. They hold title 
to 40% of the 30 million homes in this 
country. They are beneficiaries of 65% 
of the value of all legacies. Of all legacies 
large enough to be subject to taxation, 
48% are bequeathed by women. 

“Women pay 80% of all inheritance 
taxes and 40% of all property taxes. 
About 38% of income is paid to and 
received by women. They constitute from 
35% to 40% of all investment bond cus- 
tomers. They directly control the spend- 
ing of over 80% of the income. That 
leaves man with a whole 20% for his 
own spending discretion. All of which 
substantiates the contention that women 
control the purse strings and therefore, 
are a fertile group for sales. 92% of 
the women in this country get married. 
Do they quit working? Indeed they 
don’t. Let’s see what does happen. In one 
family out of four the wife earns at 
least some outside money. In one out of 
ten she has a full-time outside job. In 
other words, approximately two-fifths of 
the married women are working wives.” 


Need for Education in 


Accident-Health Field 


Los Angeles—The newly formed acci- 
dent and health committee of NALU of 
which John N. Lenhart is chairman, 
recommended cooperation with the acci- 
dent and sickness insurance organiza- 
tions urging that steps be taken to meet 
the great need in this field for education 
of agents in selling this coverage which, 
it said, fits into the life insurance agents’ 
Program of complete protection for 
clients and is currently undergoing rapid 
expansion with life companies entering 
the field 





R. B. Coolidge on Agents’ Turnover 


Los Angeles—Citing statistics showing 
that only about 25% of new agents re- 
cruited survive the third year, Robert B. 
Coolidge, vice president of Aetna Life, 
told the General Agents’ and Managers’ 
Session of the NALU convention here 
that they should not let this fact “get 
them down,” because life insurance is 
the most difficult field of selling, that a 
fine job of selection and training is 
being done generally and that managers 
must accept the fact that they are in 
the “Ulcer League.” 

“I’m afraid that the turnover among 
agents will always be high,” said Mr. 
Coolidge, “The fact of the matter is that 
most mer cannot succeed as life under- 
writers. I have no idea what the per- 
centage might be, but probably not over 
one. man in fifty could really make a 
go of it. It’s unavoidable that in trying 
to select men in so narrow a range we 
will make some mistakes. Aptitude tests 
are extremely helpful, but even if we 
contracted only those with the highest 
ratings, and unfortunately we are con- 
tracting too many with low ratings, we 
would still make a great many mistakes. 
And no matter how much aptitude tests 
may be improved in the years to come 


there will always be limitations on their 
effectiveness. 

“The net result of all of this is that 
we must recruit and train an entirely 
new sales force every three or four 
years. Of course, some of our agents 
stay with us for 20 or 30 years or more. 
But some stay 20 or 30 weeks so that, 
in effect, we must recruit and train a 
new sales organization every three or 
four years. And that’s why it’s the 
‘Ulcer League. You men have very, 
very difficult jobs—or rather I’d like to 
say that we have very difficult jobs, be- 
cause we're all in the same boat. We 
must do everything we can through 
study, and research, and experimenta- 
tion to make our jobs more effective, but 
let’s not kid ourselves—they are always 
going to be tough. 

“What does a man get when he is 
well trained in a good agency? Here 
are a few things: He develops his per- 
sonality—rapidly and favorably. He be- 
comes more outgoing and friendly. He 
becomes more persuasive and forceful, 
and he learns how to present his ideas 
logically and effectively. He forms the 
habit of planning his work and of stick- 
ing to a schedule. He learns quite a 


R. A. Brown on Relations of 
General Agent and Agent 


Los Angeles—Robert A. Brown, Jr., 
agent for Pacific Mutual Life in Los 
Angeles was a speaker before the Gen- 
eral Agents and Managers Session of 
NALU when he discussed the relations 
between the general agent and the agent 
covering the period from the time the 
agent signs a contract until he is suc 
cessfully launched in the business. 


Max Hoffman There Early 


Los Angeles—As usually is the case 
at NALU conventions, Director of Field 
Service Maxwell D. Hoffman was the 
first of the association’s official family to 
arrive on the scene. He spent ten days 
previous to the official opening day com- 
pleting all the technical and detailed ar- 
rangements to insure a smooth working 
series of meetings. 





good deal about general business—the 
corporation, the partnership, the sole 
proprietorship, and the problems of busi- 
ness and of individuals. He learns how 
to sell himself, and even if he doesn’t 
retain all of the other things he at least 
should be able to sell himself into a 
better job than he had before he entered 
the life insurance business.” 
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Prudential Security Plans Sell Because They Serve 





Doctor Morton Stone of Texas just found a way to provide the protection his family needs 
while he’s meeting the expenses of building a new practice. Thanks to Prudential’s Modified 
5 policy, Dr. Stone’s premiums during the first 5 years are 50% less than in later years. Dr. 
Stone has $15,000 of Modified 5. At age 26 this valuable protection costs him less than $16.00 
a month for the first 5 years—only $30.90 a month after that. And dividends—usually pay- 
able beginning with the end of the second policy year—reduce this low cost. 


John Dobbs, The Prudential man who sold this plan, says, “Last year our Company sold over 
383 million dollars of Mod 5 alone. I’m out to get my share of this profitable market. I expect 
to sell a lot of Modified 5 to young professional men because the Mod 5 is a plan they can 


The above facts are based on an actual case in our 
files, but of course, true identities are not shown. 
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Schriver Says Need Is for Leadership American Society of CLU Makes 


Los Angeles—America is at the cross- 
roads and needs spiritual and moral re- 
generation, Lester O. Schriver, general 
agent for Aetna Life at Peoria, and for- 
mer president of National Association of 
Life Underwriters, told the Fellowship 
luncheon in connection with the NALU 
convention. He said there was reason 
for being more concerned about deterio- 
than about Russia or 


He singled out for criti- 


ration at home 
the atom bomb. 
centralization of authority in the 


power of 


cism 


federal government, pressure 


groups, liaison between organized crime 


and government, wastefulness of re- 
sources and low moral standards in pub- 


What the 


was leadership by statesmen. 


Trends of the Times 


lic life. country needs today, 


he said, 


“Perhaps would like to know 


some of the reasons why I am apprehen- 
Schriver. “I'll give you 


you 


sive,” said Mr. 
a few of them. 

Centralization. It 
that the bigger the people, 
was 


“Tendency Toward 
is axiomatic 
the smaller the government. It 
Thomas 
‘The 


governed people.’ 


Jefferson, wasn’t it, who said: 


best governed people are the least 
The more security we 
demand from government, the more of 
our liberty do we 
Regimentation is the inevitable result of 
the socialized state and the current is 
running rapidly in that dicartion. 

“Pressure Groups. We are rapidly be- 
coming a government by pressure 
groups. Organized labor, farmers, the 
American Legion, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and many 
other groups often swarm over our law- 
makers like a pestilence, and often a 
Congressman or a Senator is made to 
feel it would be political suicide to vote 
as his conscience might dictate. For his 
own survival he must vote as the pres- 
sure boys demand. He knows that even 
a good Congressman or Senator cannot 
elect himself. He must keep his ear to 
the ground, be all things to all men in 
order to perpetuate himself in office. 
We have a very bad case of ‘mimmes’. 
Every group insists that it be appeased, 
or else. 

“The Liaison Between 
Crime and Government. The Kefauver 
investigation has demonstrated that 
there is an invisible government in 
America, the master minds of which are 


have to surrender. 


Organized 


the lowest forms of animal life. They 
are organized on a national scale, they 
coerce, intimidate and corrupt public of- 
ficials to the extent that our government 
is debauched on every level—local, state, 
national. Unless the sovereign people, 
and the sovereign power which is the 
people, arise and overthrow this unholy 
combination, our American democracy 
will, one day, be but a faintly remem- 
bered name among the nations of the 
earth which, one by one, have gone into 
the lombo of forgotten peoples. 

“Inflation Threatens the Security of 
Our Nation. Our present program of 
senseless and ruinous spending is threat- 


ening the integrity of the American 
dollar. To me a national debt of 260 
billion dollars is an appalling thing. 


It probably means that the future of 
your children and grandchildren is mort- 
gaged by the prodigality of the men of 
your generation. Every newborn Amer- 
ican baby opens his eyes to a debt of 
approximately $1,700 to the federal gov- 
ernment. That debt is equivalent to an 
$11,000 mortgage on every owner-occu- 
pied dwelling in the nation. That is 
their part of our national debt which 
reached the staggering figure of $257,- 
357,000,000 in the fiscal year 1950. If we 
can’t balance our budget in times like 
these (even with our defense require- 
ments), when in heaven’s name can it be 
done? Some day it should occur to us 
that American can never support all the 
peoples of the world. In the past five 
years we have given away one hundred 


billion dollars. What have we to show 
for it? We have learned that we cannot 
buy friendship. Nor can we be sure that 


our money really gets to the people 
whom we wish to help. Does your heart 
ever miss a beat when you realize that 
we have given Russia eleven billion dol- 
lars? That item too is a first mortgage 
on the future of your children. The 
greatest service that you can render 
America and the world is to make sure 
that the American dollar is worth one 
hundred cents on every counter of the 
world. Inflation has ruined many coun- 
tries. It will bring havoc, misery and 
financial chaos to any country that lets 
it get out of control. At this moment we 
are in_ mortal erg of runaway infla- 
tion. The spiral of higher wages, higher 
prices, repeated over and over again, 
will cause us to repeat the tragic finan- 
cial history of France. In fact, I see a 
startling parallel between the experience 
of France over the past 35 years and 
what has been happening in America 
the past 20 years. We haven't balanced 


the budget in the United States since 
1931—except for one year, 1948, and a 
little bit of a balance in 1947. What is 


Carl Spero President; Other Officers 


Los Angeles—Carl M. Spero, CLU, in- 
dependent life underwriter and president 
of Spero-Whitelaw Co., Inc., New York, 
was elected president of American So- 
ciety of Chartered Life Underwriters 
in a mail ballot reported at the annual 
meeting of the society in the Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Wednesday. Mr. 
Spero succeeds the retiring president, 
Howard H. Cammack, CLU, general 
agent, John Hancock Mutual Life, 
Albany, N. Y. Mr. Spero was advanced 
from first vice president of the society. 

Other officers elected are: first vice 
president, James W. Smither, Jr., gen- 
eral agent, Union Central Life, New 
Orleans; second vice president, Gerald 
W. Page, general agent, Provident Mu- 
tual Life, Los Angeles; treasurer, 
Frederick W. Floyd, Manager, Life Co. 
of Virginia, Philadelphia; secretary, W. 
Frank Cooper, agent, Southwestern Life, 
Forth Worth. 

New directors elected are: New Eng- 
land, New York and New Jersey district, 
Ernest H. Perkins, general agent, Provi- 
dent Mutual, Albany, N. Y.; Middle 
Eastern District, Richard W. Angert, 
general agent, Lincoln National Life, 
Cincinnati; Middle Western District, 
Harry R. Schultz, MDRT, agent Mu- 
tual Life, Chicago; Western District, 
George M. Quigley, Jr., branch manager, 
Manufacturers Life, Los Angeles; South- 
ern District, Arthur D. Reed, MDRT, 
agent, Northwestern Mutual, Nashville. 

Mr. Spero is a graduate of the Repton 
School, New York City, and attended 
New York University. He entered the 
life insurance business in 1926 with the 
Equitable Society of New York. He has 
been an independent life underwriter 


CARL M. SPERO 


since 1930, and was awarded the 
Chartered Life Underwriter designation 
in 1932. Mr. Spero is founder and presi- 
dent of the Spero-Whitelaw Co., Inc., 
insurance brokerage firm in New York 
City. 

He served for two years as chairman 
of the  nationally-recognized annual 
economic forum sponsored by the New 
York Chapter of CLU, and featuring 
national figures as speakers. 





the matter with the fiscal policy of a 
nation that shows a consistent deficit 
through those years of record national! 
income? A few days ago an_ interna- 
tional playboy gave a tip of 10,000 francs 
to a night ciub hat check girl. Thirty- 
five years ago 10,000 francs would have 
kept ten French families in comfort for 


a whole year. Thirty-five years ago 
10,000 francs was a modest fortune, 
today it’s tip money. That is inflation. 


Do you want any part of it? 


What Inflation Does 


“What happens to a country 
inflation get out of hand? Let’s go 
back to France for an example. France 
had had a pension plan for civil ser- 


that lets 


vants for many years. Thirty-five years 
ago the average French civil servant re- 
tired on a pension of 1,000 francs. Taxes 
were low and everyone was reasonably 
happy. Then France began to make 
great progress on what we now call so- 
cial gains, and government began to 
cost more money. Costs increased and 
taxes went up some more. In 1949 that 
modern counterpart of the same civil 
servant who got 1,000 francs thirty-five 
years before now gets 96,000 francs, but 
it will buy only 67% as much as his 
father’s 1,000 francs would buy a gen- 
eration ago. Does that suggest economic 
chaos? Of course it does. What will 
happen to your policyholder or your 
(Continued on Page 10) 














Charles W. Campbell and Associates 
CHARLES W. CAMPBELL, CLU, MANAGER 
A. R. Snitzer and Wm. H. Klingbeil, Associate Managers 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Prudential’s No. 1 Ordinary Agency in production for 
1946, 1947, 1948, 1949 and 1950. Leading in 1951 with 
$20 million paid-for Ordinary in first eight months. 


744 BROAD STREET, NEWARK 2, N. J. 
MArket 3-8000 





—Creetings to National Association of Life Underwriters From New Jersey— 
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JOSEPH W. FOX 
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Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Death of George Avery White 


State Mutual’s President Since 1944; First Attracted Wide 


Attention When as Lawyer He Reorganized Large Bank; 
Active in LIAA-ALC Joint Committees 


George Avery White, president of 
State Mutual Life, who died last week 
was held in high esteem by executives 
of life insurance. Some months ago he 
had announced to Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America officers that because 
of condition of his health he would be 
unable to attend any more meetings in 
New York. He had been one of the 
most amiable and helpful of personali- 


ties. 

After completing his education at Wil- 
liams College and Harvard Law School 
he practiced law from 1922 to 1933. His 
college days had been interrupted by 
World War I as an enlisted man on a 
destroyer. Subsequently, he became a 
Naval officer. 

Bank Experience 


In 1933 he was selected by the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts to be the con- 
servator of the largest and most impor- 
tant bank in Massachusetts, outside of 
3oston, which had failed to qualify for 
reopening after the end of the bank holi- 
day promulgated by President Roose- 
velt, at the depth of the depression fol- 
lowing the Wall Street debacle. This 
was the Worcester Bank & Trust Co. 
He did a super job in straightening out 
the difficulties of the bank, reorganized 
it, then merged it with the Worcester 
County National Bank under the name 
of Worcester County Trust Co. 

This reorganization attracted the at- 
tention of leading law firms in New 
York and Boston, two of which offered 
Mr. White a partnership. He turned 
down both offers, saying he preferred 
to live in Worcester. This made a tre- 
mendous hit with leading Worcester citi- 
zens and was not unnoticed by Chandler 
Bullock, then head of the State Mutual, 
and other directors of that company. 


Elected State Mutual President 


In 1942 when Mr. Bullock retired as 
president to become chairman Mr. White 
was elected to succeed him. At the time 
of his election he had been a director 
of State Mutual for nine vears and for 
five years was on its finance committee. 
Soon after he became president he 
quickly won the confidence of the home 
office personnel. One thing he did was 
to have at intervals groups of home 
office employes come into his office at 
4 o'clock on various afternoons where 
he welcomed them with a short address 
in which he expressed his thanks for 
services which they had performed for 
the company. The employes were then 
served tea and the visits were always 
pleasant social interludes. 

During his administration as president 
the growth of State Mutual, as meas- 
ured by insurance in force, more than 
doubled. Assets, which were $220,000.000 
on December 31, 1942, reached $381.575,- 
000 at close of 1950. Number of home 
office employes doubled in this period. 
It was during Mr. White’s term as nresi- 
dent that State Mutual entered Group 
insurance business which in the five 
years since 1945 has reached nearly half 
a billion in force. 

Mr. White was on the board of di- 
rectors of Life Insurance Association of 
America from 1944 to 1947. He actively 
Participated in the work of many impor- 
tant joint committees of that organiza- 
tion and the American Life Convention 
including the Federal tax program com- 
mittee, inflationary controls, war prob- 
lems, and the committee on coordination 
of activities. When the old Life Presi- 
dents Association was reorganized and 
became the LIAA, he served on the 


committee charged with the revision of 
the constitution. 


During his visits to New York to at- 
tend LIAA meetings or to see State 
Mutual Life representatives he gener- 


ally made the journey back and forth 
in his own automobile. 

Mr. White was active in community 
affairs as well as in the industry which 
he served. He was vice president, cam- 
paign director and chairman of the bud- 
get committee of the Community Chest; 
vice chairman of the 1951 Cancer Fund; 
a vestryman at All Saints Episcopal 
Church; former commander of General 
Devens Post American Legion. He was 
a trustee of Williams College and a mem- 
ber of the Williams College finance com- 
mittee and state chairman of the build- 
ing and endowment fund. 

Mr. White was a director of the 
United States Envelope Co.; Worcester 
County Trust Co. and Worcester County 
Institution for Savings. In the banking 
field he had been a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American 

3ankers Association. During World War 
IT he served as chairman of the officer 
procurement committee for the Army 
Air and Naval Reserve forces. 

Surviving are his widow; a son, George 
A., Jr. of Holden, Mass.: a daughter, 
Mrs. Janet Bovd of Dallas, Tex.; a 
sister, Mrs. Randolph Catlin, Charlottes- 
ville, Va., and a brother, William S., 
Worcester. 

Many at Funeral 

The funeral services at All Saints 
Church, Worcester, last Saturday morn- 
ing were attended by a large representa- 
tion from the insurance, banking, busi- 
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‘ancellable and Guaranteed 


ACCIDENT 





GEORGE AVERY WHITE 


ness and legal fields. From the State 
Insurance Department came Commis- 
sioner Sullivan. Paul F. Clark, presi- 
dent, John Hancock, was chairman of 


representatives of Massachusetts life in- 
surance companies. Among the latter 
attending were: 
Columbian National, 
Revere Life, Frank L. 
tual, Jay 


Anthony; Paul 
Boston Mu- 
John M. 


Julian 
Harrington; 
Protective, 


Benton; Loyal 


Powell; Massachusetts Mutual, Richard C. 
Guest; New England Mutual, John Hill; Berk- 
shire Life, W. Rankin Furey and H. S. Hart. 

Among insurance men present from 
outside of the state were John V. Bloys, 
Life Insurance Association of America, 
and Ralph H. Kastner, American Life 
Convention; Arthur E. Daniels, Institute 
of Life Insurance; Peter M. Fraser, 
Connecticut Mutual; and Frazar B. 
Wilde, Connecticut General. 
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Participating 
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Unauthorized Practice Com. 


Of Bar Meets in New York 


The joint conference, which was estab- 
lished last June in Chicago, consisting 
of representatives of the life insurance 
business and the Committee on the Un- 
authorized Practice of Law of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, met in New York 
on Saturday, September 15. The principal 
objectives of this conference are to pro- 
mote good relations between lawyers and 
the life insurance companies and their 
field representatives, to review from time 
to time any pr ictices of such companies 
or their representatives which are 
alleged to constitute an tmauthorized 
practice of law, and to give considera- 
tion as to spheres of activity of the 
two groups in discharging their re- 
spective responsibilities in the public in- 
terest. Progress was reported in working 
out a program, along educational lines, 
designed to further the purposes of this 
cooperative endeavor. 

Representing the life insurance busi- 
ness was a joint committee established 
by American Life Convention and Life 
Insurance Association of America and 
headed by John Barker, Jr., vice presi- 
dent and general counsel of New Eng- 
land Mutual Life. Other members are 
Deane C. Davis, National Life of Ver- 
mont; Roger Hull, Mutual Life of New 
York; Powell B. McHaney, General 
American Life, St. Louis; H. Bruce 
Palmer, Mutual Benefit Life, Newark: 
H. S. Redeker, Fidelity Mutual, Phila- 
delphia; Sylvester C. Smith, Jr. Pru- 
dential, Newark: and William P. Worth- 
ington, Home Life of New York. 

Representing the American Bar Asso- 
ciation was a committee headed by John 
D. Randall, Cedar Rapids, Ia. Other 
members are Thomas J. Boodell, Chi- 
cago; Warren H. Resh, Madison; Cuth- 
bert S. Baldwin, New Orleans; A. 
James Casner, Cambridge, Mass.; E. N. 
Eisenhower, Tacoma, and Edwin M. 
Otterbourg, New York. 

Also attending the meeting were Ralph 
H. Kastner, associate general counsel of 
American Life Convention, and Henrv R. 
Glenn, associate general counsel of Life 
Insurance Association of America. 


Ott Educational Conference 
_The A. V. Ott agency, Equitable So- 
ciety, New York, which held its Fall 
educational conference at Pocono Manor, 
Pennsylvania. this month, began the 


meeting with memorial ceremony to 
Vincent S. Welch, late vice president 
in charge of agencies. 

The conference, which lasted four 
days, had as its theme “Our Market 


in These Times.” John H. Hoyland, as- 
sistant superintendent. Equitable agency 
department, discussed Group benefits 
and other matters. Murray Spear, as- 
sistant divisional Group manager, dis- 
cussed Group from standpoint of today’s 
market. The Society’s In- Hospital Ma- 
jor Expense policy was one of the 
subjects disc Cee 

Samuel D. Howitz won the award for 
best sales talk of the agents, Albert 
L. Turk being runner-up. 


BMA Production Records 


All previous records on new paid for 
life insurance were shattered by the 
3usiness Men’s Assurance during Au- 
gust. Total paid life insurance for the 
month was $14,414,734, which repre- 
sented an increase of 43.8% over last 
August, and total paid life insurance for 
the vear to date is 11.3% ahead of the 
previous year. 

This is the third month in 195] in 
which B.M.A.’s new paid life volume has 
exceeded any previous month in the 
company’s history prior to 1951. 

Total paid business, including life and 
all forms of disability income, is 16.7% 
ahead of August, 1950, and 7.2% ahead 
for the year to date. 

Nineteen of the company’s 24 branch 
offices exceeded production for last An- 
gust. Two offices established new all- 
time high records for any month, and 
eight offices established new high rec- 
ords for August, 
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Moynahan Reviews Year’s Activities 


Criticises Indiscriminate Group Writing, Says Its Agent Who 
Submits “Dubious” Groups; Cites Importance of 
Associations More Than 50,000 Members 


Los Angeles—In his message as presi- 
dent of National Association of Life 
Underwriters at the annual convention 
here, John D. Moynahan, who is man- 
ager for Metropolitan Life at Berwyn, 
Ill., recalled that when the association 
was formed 62 years ago in 1889 there 
were only 50 legal reserve life insurance 
companies doing business having insur- 
ance in force of $3.5 billion as against 
today’s $240 billion. The association then 
numbered less than 1,000 members 


whereas the members now number more 
than 50, 

“Following close on the war in pres- 
ent import: ance is the spiraling spectre 
of inflation,” said President Moynahan. 
“To the credit of the American public 
and its business leaders may it be said 
that effective brakes have been applied 
so that a careening collapse may be 
averted. In America we are what we 
are because of what we did for our- 
selves. We, whose profession it is to 
help people solve the problems of pro- 
viding for themselves against the day 
of future need, have a tremendous re- 
sponsibility. 

Association Membership Over 50,000 

“Primary in an association’s life is its 
membership. The National Association 
has not only maintained the quality of 
its membership but has far exceeded 
any previous figures in the number of 
members who renewed their member- 
ship. More than 40,000 members who 
were on our rolls last year are still with 
us. 

“When we can concern ourselves with 
the effect of inflation on fixed incomes 
we have some idea of the difficulties of 
the financial administration of a volun- 
tary organization. In spite of increased 
costs for housing, staffing, publishing, 
travel and communication, our treasurer 
is able to report that we added a small 
amount to our surplus. On June 30 it 
was $66,000 in round figures. Our 1952 
budget is $336,000. 

“Our affiliated organizations deserve 
thanks. Special mention is warranted 
the American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters for progress in inspiring 
our members to prepare for and com- 
plete the CLU examinations. 380 of our 





JOHN D. MOYNAHAN 


members will be awarded their CLU 
designation at the conference exercises 
tomorrow. The Life Underwriters Train- 
ing Council has filled a great need as 
evidenced by the fact that 4,400 com- 
pleted the course this year in 225 classes 
across the country. We are happy to 
report that 7,875 members received the 
National Quality Award in 1951. 6,001 
were reported winners. 

“This year we have ventured into a 
new activity in establishing a committee 
on accident and health. Our work in 
this field has so far been largely ex- 

(Continued on Page 14) 


Huebner’s Annual Report 


Reporting that 345 candidates have 
completed all requirements for the CLU 
designation and are to be awarded their 
diplomas in 1951 Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
president, American College of Life Un- 
derwriters, said at Los Angeles this week 
that this new addition increases to a 
total of 4,419 those who have completed 
CLU examinations in the 24-year history 
of the American College. 











Offers: ... 


benefits. 


nurse benefits. 


Complete substandard facilities. 


c. G. ASHBROOK, 
Executive Vice President 











THE COUNTRY’S MOST FRIENDLY COMPANY 


@ Modern and attractive agent’s and general agent’s contracts to those 
looking for a permanent connection. 


© Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from birth to age 65 
with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile policy contracts. 


@ Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with lifetime 


@ Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, medical and 


Educational program for field man. 


Strong, Progressive Company 
Older than 85% of all legal reserve life insurance companies 
Company’s Expansion Program Offers: 
Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 


Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio 
and Wisconsin. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CHICAGO 
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Need for Leadership 


(Continued from Page 8) 


annuitant if it happens here? It can 
happen, you know! And it will unless 
we realize—and soon— the danger to 
the American dollar. Again I repeat, the 
greatest gift America can make to the 


world is to restore and maintain the 
integrity of the American dollar on every 
counter of the world.” 





Zimmerman and Gregg Made 
American College Trustees 


At Los Angeles this week officers of 
American College of Life Underwriters 
were reelected and two new trustees 

named to fill vacancies. They are Charles 
J. Zimmerman, managing director, Life 
Insurance Agency Management ‘Asso- 
ciation, who fills vacancy caused by 
death of John Marshall Holcombe, Jr,, 
and Dr. Davis W. Gregg, dean of the 
American College. 


Hunter Sees Expanding Opportunities 


Los Angeles—The great progress that 
has been made in this country during 
the past 100 years and the expanding 
opportunities for women, was the theme 
of a talk before the Women’s Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table dinner in 
connection with the NALU convention, 
by D. Gordon Hunter, vice president and 
agency manager for Phoenix Mutual 
Life. 

“How fortunate we are to be living in 
these United States and representing 
the great institution of life insurance,” 
said Mr. Hunter. “Anyone who has 
studied America’s economic growth dur- 
ing the past one hundred years knows 
that we are always opening up new 
avenues of adventure. Reaching into un- 
tapped resources. Trying out new tech- 
niques. 

“But we cannot afford to be compla- 
cent. In fact there is one trend which 
should cause us some deep concern. Dur- 
ing the past ten years the individuals 
earning $3,000 or more annually have in- 
creased 319%. During that same period 
the increase of life insurance in force 
has increased but 99.5%. proving con- 
clusively that those with the best pur- 
chasing power and great family responsi- 
bilities are not investing as much of 
their income for their loved ones and 
old age as they have done or should do. 

“Tt is our united responsibility to 
change this trend, and if we are to in- 
duce our prospects to do what they 
ought to do, increase their insurance 
coverage, especially with a greatly re- 
duced purchasing power of the dollar, 
and to obtain our share of the stupen- 
dous $265 billion current national an- 
nual income, it is going to require dy- 


namic, skilled planning to make our 
comprehensive services so attractive that 
the buying public will want to invest a 
much larger share of their income for 
the protection of their own. 

“In this fast-moving, highly competi- 
tive era in which we are privileged to 
be living nothing stands still. We must 
be alive and sensitive to the kaleido- 
scopic changes taking place all about us. 
We must prove our virility, our courage 
and our willingness to tackle our indi- 
vidual jobs in a big way, and see them 
through to a successful fruition. 

“You women represent an honored 
business, and you are an honor to your 
chosen profession. With the foundation 
which has already been built, with the 
price which has already been paid, and 
with the continued adherence to the 
high code of ethics which guide the true 
professional in any line of endeavor, and 
with a determination to put service 
above immediate reward, you are des- 
tined to write brilliant pages on the his- 
tory record of the immediate future.” 


Praise Holcombe’s Memory 

The memory of John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., who was managing director 
of Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association and a trustee of American 
College of Life Underwriters, was hon- 
ored by a memorial resolution passed 
at annual meeting of the college. Among 
other things it said: 

“He brought research techniques to 
sales problems on an institutional basis 
in the life insurance business with a 
central organization devoted to this 
work. His leadership has been of ines- 
timable value in defending and improv- 
ing the American Agency System. His 
legion of friends and associates shared 
his friendship and loyalty, a_ privilege 
they will find hard to replace and will 
never forget.” 
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FOR YOU TO LET US SHOW YOU WHY 
LEADING LIFE UNDERWRITERS CONSULT 
US REGARDING ALL PHASES OF DISABILITY 
INCOME INSURANCE. 

MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 BEACON STREET 
Boston, Massachusetts 


(The brochure entitled “We Must Have Income” 
is yours for the asking.) 
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PRETEEN 


It’s new! 
: It’s needed! 
It’s timely! 


4 The Travelers New 
PREFERRED RISK LIFE CONTRACT 


is brand, spanking new—a flexible big benefit, 


- 
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t ‘ attractive rate plan designed to meet the needs of 

i male and unmarried, self supporting female pros- 

pects who can afford $10,000 of Life Insurance 

and who qualify as preferred risks. 
IT’S TIMELY for the millions of people who 
today need an additional hedge against inflation, 
who are in good health and who have more money 
than ever before. 
The GUARANTEED automatic reduction in pre- 
miums assures your clients of Life Insurance 
protection for less money . . . or, electing to pay 


level premiums throughout, increased amounts of 








insurance and greater contract values. 
FOR YOU, Travelers Preferred Risk Life means 


more clients and more production. 





; Get full details about this new contract from your nearest Travelers 
| | Life Manager or General Agent, and ask him about commissions. 
i 
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Charles J. Zimmerman, CLU, manag- 
ing director of Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, and Benja- 
min N. Woodson, CLU, executive vice 
president, National Association of Life 
Underwriters, were featured speakers 
at the National convention of Mutual 
Trust Life held recently at Bigwin Inn, 
Muskoka, Canada. Over 150 qualifiers, 
general agents and heard Mr. 
Zimmerman stress the high quality of 


guests 
the company’s field force and its ex- 
cellent 
tended the 
ticipated in both the business sessions 


growth and progress. He at- 


entire convention and _ par- 


and recreational activities. 

The convention gave Mr. Woodson an 
opportunity to renew his old acquaint- 
He started in the insurance busi- 
Mutual 
assistance he 


ances. 
Trust and he paid 
received 


ness with 
tribute to the 
from the late president, Edwin A. Olson. 

One of the the meeting 
was the honoring of the 1951 qualifiers 


features of 


who had also qualified for the last Mu- 
held at Bigwin 
Inn 20 Woodson had 
been on the company that 
B. Slattengren, formerly 


tual Trust convention 
ago. Mr. 


program at 


years 


convention. A. 
now a di- 


agency vice president and 
rector, headed the field operations at 
that time. He presented awards to 


the men who had qualified for attend- 
ance at both the meetings: Hollis Beck- 
Rockford agent; Morris 
Ehn John H. Ehn, 


agent, Samuel L. 


man, general 
Bufferd, 
general 
Kaplan, Ehn agency; Clarence I. Ram- 
stad, Moorehead, Minn. general agent; 
Harold Rapalee, Elgin, Ill, general 
agent; Wiliam A. Smith, associate gen- 
eral agent in Maine; M. O. Solberg, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin general agent, 
and S. S. Thompson, Boulais agency, 
Providence. 


agency; 


Connecticut; 


Production Leaders 


President Raymond Olson introduced 
the production leaders. William N. 
Hesse, New York general agent, was top 
producer and is president of the Presi- 
dent’s Club. Nathan Rubinton, Arthur 
L. Tiedemann agency, New York, is 
top producing agent and vice presi- 
dent of the President’s Club. D. Merrill 
Ellis, Seattle manager, was third with 
the title of secretary of the President’s 
Club. ; 

Mr. Olson announced that the wider 
distribution of policyholders to states in 
which Mutual Trust does not operate, 
has prompted the company to make 


Mutual Trust’s National Convention 


plans to expand to provide service and 
also to increase production. 

The great success which Mutual Trust 
Life has had with its new business 
insurance service was outlined by Del- 
mar Olson, vice president and associate 
counsel, who discussed the new sales 
supplements to the special business in- 
service and introduced a 


surance new 
proposal service which has just been 
devised. 


Cliff Davison, manager of the home 
office underwriting division, told field- 
men how thev could speed up home 
office action. Sophie Lubroth, of Ber- 
nard Bergen Agency, Brooklvn, showed 
how package selling works. demonstrat- 
ing the seven basic needs. Mrs. Lubroth, 
who is among the company’s leading 
producers, is administrative vice presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Branch of the 
Tife Underwriters Association of the 
Citv of New York. 

Charles H. Kiefer, agency secretary, 
closed the sessions by giving official 
thanks to qualifiers for their loyal serv- 
ice and outstanding production. He 
also previewed the company’s plans for 
1952 which include the development of 
new territory, a series of regional meet- 
ings and new agency promotional ma- 
terial. 


Prudential’s Ordinary 
Agencies to Meet Oct. 4-6 


The Prudential’s annual Ordinary 
agencies business conference will open at 
Palm Beach, Fla., on October 4 with 
nearly 550 agency managers, assistant 
managers, special agents and brokers at- 
tending. 

According to Sayre MacLeod, CLU, 
vice president of the Ordinary agencies 
department, the gathering will bring to- 
gether one of the largest assemblages of 
agency personnel in the company’s 
history. 

Participating are underwriters from all 
parts of the United States, Canada and 
Hawaii who are members of the com- 
pany’s “400 Club”—an organization of 
agents who sold upwards of $400,000 of 
net paid-for during a 12-month qualify- 
ing period. 

Conference headquarters will be at the 
Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel and sessions 
will be held through October 6. During 
the three-day period the delegates will 
hear addresses by Carrol M. Shanks, 
Prudential’s president, Edmund B. Whit- 
taker, vice president in the Group insur- 
ance department and Mr. MacLeod. Rep- 
resentatives from the field will partici- 
pate in a number of panel discussions. 
Also featured on the speaking program 
is Walter J. Matherly, Jr., dean of the 
School of Business Administration of 
the University of Florida. 


Sickness & Accident and 
Family Hospital 
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Republic National Awards 

For the fifth month this year the 
Dallas agency has been named “Agency 
of the Month” for August, according to 
Clarence J. Skelton, vice president and 
director of agencies of Republic Na- 
tional Life. This distinction is awarded 
to the agency scoring the highest record 
on a schedule of sales and _ service 
factors. Al W. Kish of Champaign, IIli- 
nois and C. D. Grant of Tulsa were 
named “Men of the Month” for their 
leadership in the life and accident and 
health fields respectively. 

Theo. P. Beasley, Republic National 
Life president, states that the company 
was recently admitted to Iowa, the 17th 
southwest and midwest state to license 
the Dallas company. Mr. Beasley last 
week presided at the home office cere- 
mony honoring Hilton H. Campbell, office 
manager, and Joseph McGauley, assistant 
secretary of the reinsurance division, 
who have passed examinations for the 
degree of associate in the Life Of- 
fice Management Association Institute. 
Byron Hughes of the Republic National 
Life Group department also received a 
certificate for successful completion of 
the Institute’s Course + 


HERMAN C. HAAS PROMOTED 

Herman C. Haas has been promoted to 
assistant manager of the Albert L. Jason 
agency in Los Angeles. Joining Pruden- 
tial as a special agent in the Jason 
agency in August of last year, he has 
continued to serve in that capacity until 
the present promotion. Prior to his asso- 
ciation with Prudential he operated his 
own business at Madison, Wisconsin. 
During World War II, he served 2% 
year with the U.S. Army in _ the 
Mediterranean, European and Pacific 
theatres. 





RESPECTED AGENTS deserve fine contracts for 
their best clients. We have the contracts if you 


have the clients. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


IL) Established 1886 (| 


Bankers Life Up 6% 


Total life insurance sales of Bankers 
Life of Des Moines are up 6% for the 
first eight months this year over the 
same period last year. Sales for the 
period total $131,979,017 with Ordinary 
insurance accounting for $87,485,724 and 
Group insurance amounting to $44- 
493,293. 

Figures for August are almost exactly 
the same as last year, with total sales 
in excess of $15 million. Ordinary sales 
for August were more than $10% million 
and Group nearly reached 4% million. 

Insurance in force, which reached 
$1,641,700,964 at the end of August, has 
increased $82,060,035 so far this year. 
This increased total came from increases 
in both Ordinary and Group insurance 
of more than $40 million. On August 31 
Ordinary insurance in force was $1,295,- 
089,475 and Group in force was $346,- 
611,489. 
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WE’RE LOOKING 
FOR A TALL MAN 


One with his head ia the 
clouds and his feet firmly 
planted in the ground. An ag- 
gressive man fired with ambi- 
tion, but possessing stability and 
background. 


























Our newly-created Ordinary 
Agency Department offers this 
man a worthwhile opportunity 
to capitalize on his ability to 
build his own General Agency. 


Ordinary General Agencies 
are available in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Northern New 
Jersey, and Westchester County, 
New York. We cordially invite 
your inquiries. Write: William 
H. Fissell, CLU, Superintendent 
of Ordinary Agencies. 
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NEW POST FOR W. P. HUGHES 





Becomes Assistant Director of Agencies, 
Northwestern Mutual Life; 
His Career 
William P. Hughes, vice president and 
secretary of Savings Bank Life Insur- 
ance Fund, New York, will become as- 
sistant director of agencies, Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, October 1. Since 1947 





W. P. HUGHES 


he has been supervising the actuarial, 
underwriting and guarantee functions 
with respect to the life insurance issued 
by the mutual savings banks in New 
York state. After attending Notre Dame 
he was graduated with honors from St. 
John’s University. For two years he was 
with a firm of consulting actuaries which 
was retained by Eastern State Insurance 
Departments to examine’ a number of 
companies. Later, he was actuary and 
office manager for a small company and 
then for three years was in actuarial 
division of a large eastern company. 

In 1941 he went with Institute of Life 
Insurance where he was director of 
Statistics and research until 1947. In 
World War II he was a Naval officer. He 
was a member of faculty of American 
Institute of Banking and is a director 
of the career clinic sponsored by Notre 
Dame Club of New York. 


Sam P. Quarles Resigns 

Sam P. Quarles, CLU, general agent 
at Kansas City of Provident Mutual 
Life, has resigned that position effective 
September 29. Mr. Quarles joined the 
company in 1930, after graduating from 
the University of Michigan, where he 
majored in actuarial mathematics. He 
has been general agent there since 
1938. 

Mr. Quarles is now president of the 
Life Underwriters Association of Kan- 
sas City, and was president of the Gen- 
eral Agents and Managers Association 
in 1946, following his return from service 
in the Air Forces during the last war. 

The company has not yet announced 
Mr. Quarles’ successor. 


Pacific Mutual Leader 


For the third successive year R. Earl 
Denman, of the Joseph M. Gantz 
Agency, Cincinnati, has topped the 
nationwide field force of Pacific Mutual 
Life in total coverage placed. Mr. Den- 
man’s achievement was made known 
when Fred S. Sibley, Pacific Mutual’s 
superintendent of agencies, released the 
names of qualifiers in the company’s 
traditional Big Three field club which 
closed its fiscal year on July 15. 

A life member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, NALU, Mr. Denman works 
solely in the Cincinnati area. He has 
ranked among the ten most successful 
salesmen of Pacific Mutual throughout 
the past 23 years and nine times has 
topped all competition. 


R. E. BUNTING APPOINTED 

Roland E. Bunting, who for three 
years has headed The Prudential’s Pitts- 
burgh district office #4, has been ap- 
pointed district manager at Oil City, 
Pa. He replaces Virgil Maul, who is 
now directing operations at the Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, district office. 

Mr. Bunting joined Prudential in 1939 
as an agent in Detroit. He spent nine 
years there with the company, leaving 
the post of staff manager in 1948 to 
assume a district manager’s duties in 
Pittsburgh. 


Insurance Society Offers 


Estate Planning Course 
A practical course of study in estate 
planning is offered by the School of 
Insurance of the Insurance Society 
of New York, for the  better-than- 
average life insurance agent who 
wishes to solicit those cases which 
require a thorough knowledge of busi- 
ness insurance, tax laws, and estate 
planning. The program consists of three 
parts, the first only to be given in the 
fall semester, with the other two planned 
for a later date. 


UNION LIFE DIRECTORS 

Douglas P. Robertson, second vice 
president, Union Life, Richmond, has 
been elected to the company’s board of 
directors after 30 years’ service. Also 
elected to the board was W. Moscoe 
Huntley, who was recently nominated for 
the Virginia House of Delegates from 
Richmond in the August Democratic 
primary. 

At the same time, J. E. Lawler was 
elected a vice president of the company, 
according to announcement by E. H. 
Mears, president. 

































Dan K. Beard, Harrisburg : 
James H. Black, Jr:, Indianapolis 
Robert S. Caulkins, Cleveland 
John H. Collison, Jr., Baltimore 
John E. Driscoll, Springfield : 
Paul T. Engelhardt, San Antonio 
Tollie E. Epps, Raleigh 
Louis J. Fink, New York (G) 
Purcell G. Gillmore, 
Los Angeles (J) 
Frederick R. Griffin, ifs 
Philadelphia (M) 
Walter H. Gruner, Rockford 
Cora E. Hartvig, Los Angeles (J) 
James Holland, Atlanta 
J. Baxter Jouvenat, Aes 
Los Angeles (J) 
Edward T. Kirtz, Cleveland 
Frank J. Lynch, G. A,, Minneapolis 
R. Howard Mate, Grand Rapids 
S. Russell Mickle, Charlotte 
Bert M. Miller, Grand Rapids 
Donald C. Newton, Syracuse 
W. Robert O’Brien, Cleveland 
Giulio Pontecorvo, New York (G) 
Marshall F. Rey, Buffalo 
Clay M. Rhodes, Louisville ; 
Robert E. Scott, Grand Rapids 
P. L. Bealy Smith, G. A., Atlanta 
Loren D. Stark, Houston 
Herbert E. Stein, Davenport 
C. Armand Thorpe, Atlanta 
C. Theodore Trolin, Harttord 
Ferdinand A. Zulandt, 
Los Angeles (J) 

















































CLIENTS 


SS — 
The National Quality Award was received 
by over 7,900 agents in the United States and 
Canada this year. With these able under- 
writers the emphasis is always on clients. 
They earned their “Q” by: 

























* Careful Selection of Clients 
* Satisfaction to Clients 


%* Continued Service to Clients 


The Connecticut Mutual is proud of the increasing number of its 


field representatives who have 





















since the NQA came into being. 
cut Mutual agents’ National Quality Awards: 


qualified during the seven years 
Here are the figures on Connecti- 


Number Qualifying 











1945 55 1948 183 

1946 99 1949 178 

1947 116 1950 175 
1951 197 








and income. 


INSURANCE 





And to the left are the names of the Connecticut Mutual men who 
have earned the NQA designation for every year in which the 
awards have been made. These men have certainly earned our 
admiration and congratulations. But beyond that they may take 
satisfaction in having done outstanding jobs for their clients, and 
in having improved their own futures in terms of both prestige 
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Metropolitan V.P. Dies 


EVERETT ROWE 


JAMES 


J. Everett Rowe, third vice president 
of Metropolitan Life, associated with 
the company since 1921 and an officer 


since 1942, died at his home in Scars- 
dale, N. Y., Wednesday, at the age of 
55. 


An engineer by profession recognized 
as an authority on management planning 
and methods, Mr. Rowe prepared at 
Phillips Exeter for M.I.T. from which 
he was graduated in 1918. He also has 
a BS: degree from Harvard. He saw 
service in World War I as a lieutenant 
in the Coast Artillery. He was a mem- 
ber of Alpha Tau Omega, M.I.T. Club 
of New York, Harvard Club of Scars- 
dale and Scarsdale Town Club. 

Mrs. Rowe, the former Alice Gribbon, 
survives. Funeral services will be held 
today, Friday, at the Church of St. 
James the Less, Scarsdale. 


NEW POST FOR J. J. MCMAHON, JR. 





Becomes Sales Consultant in Special 
Services Division, Agency Depart- 
ment, Equitable 

John J. McMahon, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed sales consultant in the special 
services division, agency department, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

Mr. McMahon left a general law prac- 
tice in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to join 
Equitable. A graduate of Georgetown 
University, class of 1937, he later re- 
ceived his law degree from the same 
institution after attending night school 
while working for a law firm in Wash- 
ington. 

A veterz an of World War II he served 
with the Navy, being a lieutenant com- 
mander when he left the service. While 
on active duty he was attached to the 
staff of Bureau of Aeronautics Repre- 
sentative, Detroit, as contract adminis- 
tration officer, acting legal officer and 
O-I-C of contract termination. 


MONTREAL BRANCH MANAGER 

Denis Mercier, former inspector at the 
Montreal Place d’Armes branch of the 
Excelsior Life, succeeds the late John 
Carreau as manager of the Montreal 
branch. 











Of Joseph S. Smith, Sr. 


AETNA CHANGE AT HOUSTON 





General Agency There Has More Than 
Half Billion Dollars Insurance 


in Force 





general agent, 
the 


Joseph S. Smith, Sr., 
Aetna Life, Houston, 
formation of a partnership with J. E. 
Holt, associate general agent, effective 
October 1 when new firm name of Smith 
& Holt, general agents, will be adopted. 
The Houston agency, founded by Mr. 
Smith 30 years ago, is one of five gen- 
eral agencies of Aetna in Texas where 
company has operated for half a cen- 
tury. Covering all of southeastern Texas 
the Houston general agency has insur- 
ance in force exceeding $500,000,000. 
On October 2 Messrs. Smith and Holt 
will be honored at luncheon attended by 
civic and business leaders in Houston 
area. From home office Robert B. 
Coolidge, vice president, and E. H. Snow, 
assistant superintendent of agencies, will 
attend. 


announces 


Their Careers 


Mr. Smith has been president of 
Houston General Agents and Managers 
Association, which he organized, and of 
Texas and Houston life underwriters 
associations. He has been chairman of 
the draft board and president of Hous- 
ton Symphony. He has been senior 
warden of Trinity Episcopal Church 
and chairman of field department of 
Episcopal Diocese of Texas. A native 
of Austin he joined Aetna in 1908 and 
subsequently opened and _ supervised 
some agencies in Corpus Christi, the 
Rio Grand Valley and the Victoria area. 

Mr. Holt is also a past president of 
Houston General Agents and Managers 
Association. A native of Greensboro, 
N. C., he went with Aetna following 
graduation from Davidson College in 
1938. He attended Aetna’s Group insur- 
ance school at home office. Subsequently, 
he was assigned to Nashville and Bir- 
mingham agencies. He came to Houston 
in 1941 as assistant manager of the 
Group department, being promoted to 
manager the following year and then 
to associate general agent. 


MADE DISTRICT MANAGER 

J. L. Wilson, Jackson, Miss., has been 
appointed district manager for Life In- 
surance Company of Georgia in Baton 
Rouge, La. Mr. Wilson joined the com- 
pany in 1945. He has served in several 
Mississippi cities, including Canton, 
Vicksburg, and Hattiesburg. For the 
past year he has been a staff manager in 
Jackson. 


NAMED GENERAL AGENT 

Ronald McClain, formerly at Stock- 
ton for the Farmers & Bankers Life of 
Wichita has been named general agent 
at Hutchinson. Mr. McClain recently 
qualified for the annual meeting of the 
Farmers & Bankers to be held in Chi- 
cago. 


NEW KITCHENER BRANCH 
Great-West Life has opened a new 
branch at Kitchener, Ontario, which will 
be managed by Ernest H. Reed, formerly 
manager at Fort William. Grant L. Thain 
takes over at Fort William. 
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AAMED FOR WORLD-WIDE SERVICE from branches 
located in more than 20 countries, including 50 offices 
in the United States, the SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COM. 
PANY OF CANADA has won universal recognition for the 
diversity of its comprehensive life insurance and annuity 
plans. The specific needs of men, women and children 


under widely differing circumstances are taken care of, 


and a variety of optional policy privileges offers valuable 
alternatives to safeguard the interests of the beneficiary. 


More than One 
and a Half Million 
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(Continued from Page 10) 


ploratory. Today over 50% of our mem- 
bership are licensed to sell accident and 
health as well as life insurance for their 
companies and we are convinced that 
we can render a worthwhile service to 
them in this department. 


Legislative Activity 


“In the all-important field of legisla- 
tion five committees have been active, 
federal law and legislation, Social: Se- 
curity, affairs of veterans and service- 
men, state law and legislation and com- 
pensation. 

“The Social Security Act amendments 
of 1950 have had the constant attention 
of our Social Security committee. Up 
to now agents who are not Statutory 
employes are liable to tax as income in 
their last year of full-time employment 
on the full amount of their companies’ 
contribution to their pension fund. We 
are happy to report to you that legis- 
lation has been introduced to correct 
this inequity. 

“Our efforts to secure passage of rea- 
sonable agent’s qualification laws in 15 
states did not meet with success in any 
instance. We believe that a proper 
qualification law is of benefit to not only 
the public but ultimately to the general 


agent or manager and his company. 

“In several states the Commissioners’ 
Group definitions of 1948 became law, 
but such definitions have failed so far 
to eliminate the spread of fictitious 
Groups which are of dubious public in- 
terest. The various distortions of the 
principle of Group insurance which are 
current are developing weaknesses that 
seem bound to result in failure. There 
has been a tendency to place the blame 
at. the feet of the companies. 

“This is our business. Our companies 
do not force us to sell dubious groups. 
It is the underwriter who submits the 
application.” 


Make E. T. Wells a Director 

Edgar T. Wells, formerly general 
agent, National Life of Vermont here, 
has been elected a director of Arnold 
& Baker, Inc., insurance brokers, of 
347 Madison Avenue, New York. As a 
general agent Mr. Wells developed the 
largest agency of his company in the 
country. 


New Pru Group Division 

The Prudential has created in the 
home office The Group Division, Gen- 
eral, which will perform administrative 
service functions formerly conducted in 
the Group, Policy and Group Accounting 
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“It’s not fair to say I haven't! Everybody has fathers— 
‘specially me! Daddy may not be here . . . but he takes just 
as good care of me as yours does. Maybe better! My Mother 
told me so. She says all fathers try to take care of their chil- 
dren when they’re here. But it takes a pretty special kind to 
look after you . . . even when he’s called away. She says my 
father planned and planned . . . and gave up things, too 


... because he loved us more than lots of dads.” 
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Helping a father to guarantee 
his child a sense of security is 
just one of the deeply satisfying 
jobs of the life insurance sales- 
man... a job which earns him 
the respect of all he contacts. 
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“The life insurance business is one of 
the strongest bulwarks of the free en- 
terprise system, and as such faces ever- 
increasing obligations to its policyhold- 
ers and to society at large,” O. Kelley 
Anderson, president, New England Mu- 
tual Life, told over 750 leading agents 
and their wives at the company’s recent 
national convention at the Jasper Park 
Lodge in Alberta, Canada. 

In the past decades life insurance has 
grown tremendously. The present im- 
portance of the industry in the national 
economy and its prospects of continued 
rapid growth impose on us the obliga- 
tion to see that insurance funds and in- 
surance services are available to serve 
the best interests of the individual and 
business. It is our responsibility, ” Mr. 
Anderson continued, “to do as effective 
a job as possible in making the public 
appreciate the advantage of life insur- 
ance under capitalism and the principle 
of business by free choice, and in pub- 
licizing the manner in which the policy- 


holders’ life insurance dollars are work- 
ing for the good of the country. 
“The management of the New Eng- 


land Mutual is confident that the ex- 
traordinary increase in the rate of pur- 
chase of life insurance in the past five 
years will continue,” the president de- 
clared, “and it is expressing its confi- 
dence by expansion of the company’s 
agency operations and by extension of 
the company’s services to wider mar- 
kets.” 
Progressive Outlook 

Further evidences of the New England 
Mutual’s progressive outlook, Mr. An- 
derson pointed out, are the expansion 
of age limits to ages 0 - 70, increased lim- 
its of insurance to individual policyhold- 
ers, liberalization of underwriting prac- 
tices, the establishment of hospital, sur- 
gical and group life benefits for field- 
men, and the further development of 
home office training courses and re- 
gional advanced underwriting clinics. 

Delegates from agencies ranging from 
Maine to Jacksonville to Honolulu ar- 
rived at the esti Lodge in two groups, 
the eastern group occupying the famed 
resort during the first three days, and 
the western group for the remainder of 
the week. 

Referring to the “invasion” of Canada 
by the New England Mutual, Chairman 
of the Board George Willard Smith de- 
clared in his opening remarks, “This 
meeting of this United States company 
in Canada has special significance in 
these times. One of the bright spots in 
history is the extremely friendly rela- 
tionship which exists between the two 
countries.” 

Mr. Smith recalled the last convention 
which the company had held in Canada, 
at Banff in 1938. “At that time,” he 
said, “we were commemorating the fact 
that $1.5 billion of insurance was in 
force in the New England Mutual. Now, 
thirteen years later, we are celebrating 
the passing of a milestone which is 
twice as far along the road of progress, 
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the achievement of $3 billion of insur- 
ance in force.” 

Vice President George L. 
was chairman of the first part of the 
business meetings for the eastern and 


Hunt, who 
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western groups, underlined the truly re- 
markable achievement of the New Eng- 
land Mutual field force in maintaining 
in the first seven months of 1951 a sales 
average which is 30% above last year, 


CLU, director of agencies, introduced 
the speakers. 

A ten-minute slice of a typical day in 
the home office underwriting department 
while the industry as a whole is only was illustrated by Doane Arnold, as- 
5% ahead in Ordinary sales. Mr. Hunt sistant secretary and manager 44 the 
laid stress on the sense of responsibility underwriting department, whose drama- 
to the public which has become a dis- tization demonstrated some of the rea- 
tinguishing mark of the life underwriter, sons behind many of the “do’s” and 
and emphasized the opportunity which “don’ts” in connection with underwriting 
every life insurance agent has as the out- practices in the field. 
standing businessman in his community Charles F. Collins, CLU, agency sec- 
with the means to guide men into sound retary, reviewed the latest agency de- 
economic thinking and to secure the fi- partment activities designed to aid and 
nancial future for them and their fami- supplement the efforts of the fieldmen, 
lies. with particular emphasis on the home 
office training courses, the regional ad- 
vanced underwriting clinics which were 
enthusiastically received by  fieldmen 
across the country during the past year, 


Business Meetings 
The program for the business meetings 
for the two regional groups, consisted 
of a panel discussion in which nine offi- 
cers and department managers from the and the “What Is A Boy?” and “What 
home office reported on activities in Is A Girl?” essays which have achieved 
their respective fields. Homer C. Chaney, nationwide popularity. 





in @ series of advertisements outlining advantages enjoyed 
NUMBER ONE 4, ficig underwriters of the Equitable Life of lowa 


SCREENED FOR 


SUCCESS 


I ield underwriters of the Equitable Life 
of lowa are carefully screened to make sure that 
they have selected a field of endeavor for which 
they possess abilities and aptitudes conducive to 
success. The most scientific selection processes 
available are employed for this purpose in order 
that only those individuals clearly adapted to field 
underwriting will be accepted for training. In this 
way, the chances for successful careers are greatly 
enhanced for those who qualify for contracts with 


the Equitable of lowa. 


HOUITABLE 
OF IOWA 


FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 

















Some hints on the appointment and 
use of medical examiners, as well as in- 
formation on present trends in medical 
selection, were given by Dr. Harold M. 
Frost, medical director. 

Robert J. Lawthers, manager of the 
benefits and estate planning depart- 
ment, reported on some of the latest 
trends in the application of life insur- 
ance to business and estate problems, 
while Doris Montgomery, CLU, attorney 
and manager of the pension business 
department described the expanding 
market and opportunities for pension 
trust cases. 

John L. Stearns, vice president and 
actuary, clarified some portions of the 
hospital, surgical, and Group life plan 
for fieldmen which went into effect this 
spring, while Vice President Walter 
Tebbetts explained the terms of a mort- 
gage rider soon to be issued which is de- 
signed to cover mortgages amortized in 
periods longer than 20 years. 

David W. Tibbott, director of adver- 
tising, concluded the panel with some 
highlights from a comparative study of 
the growth of the leading American life 
insurance companies. 

The second portion of the meeting of 
the eastern delegates, under the chair- 
manship of William B. Wagner, CLU, 
general agent, in Harrisburg, consisted 
of a field leaders panel entitled “Present 
Day Markets and Sales Ideas.” Led by 
William C. Gentry, CLU, assistant di- 
rector of agencies, the panel included 
Walter Downing of the Boston-Hays 


agency, who spoke on the topic “Sales 
Ideas That Work”; Robert B. Arm- 
ies Newark, “Coordinated Estates” : 


Guy D. Randolph, Jr., Cincinnati, “Busi- 
ness Insurance”; Lambert M. Huppeler, 
CLU, general agent in New York City, 
“Pensions Trusts’; and Robert K. 
Clark, Cleveland, “Estate Analysis.” 


Field Leaders Panel 


The field leaders panel for the western 
delegates, with Rolla R. Hays, Jr., CLU, 
general agent in Los Angeles, as gen- 
eral chairman and Mr. Gentry as panel 
leader, was devoted to the same topic 
as the earlier meeting. Participating 
were: James M. Banghart, San Fran- 
cisco, whose eg ag was “Coordinated 
Estates”; Robert N. Samuels, CLU, Den- 
ver, “Tuvenile Insurance” Gordon E. 
Crosby, Jr., general agent in Seattle, 
“Business Insurance’; O. Reid Lineber- 
ger, Charlotte, N. C., “Pension Trusts”; 
and Harry S. Watkins, of the Los An- 
geles-Hays and Bradstreet agency, who 
discussed “Estate Analysis.” 

While the major part of the week was 
taken up with business meetings, many 
of those attending took advantage of 
the opportunity to view some of the 
most breathtaking scenery to be found 
on this continent. 
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N. Y. Life Group Men 
Hold Regional Meeting 


COMPANY’S PLANS’ DISCUSSED 





Milliman, Norton, Browning, Cody Pre- 
side; Dinner Party With Agency 
Department Officers Also Held 





Regional Group managers of New 
York Life met in New York from Au- 
gust 27 to 29 with top executives of the 
Group department to discuss plans and 
procedures covering both sales and ad- 
ministration. Meetings were on an in- 
formal discussion basis. 

Wendell Milliman, vice president in 
charge of Group insurance, Paul Norton, 
assistant vice president in charge of 
Group sales, Arthur Browning, assistant 
vice president in charge of Group ad- 
ministration, and Don Cody, Group actu- 
ary, presided at various sessions. 


Managers Who Attended 


Managers attending were Robert E. 
Purdy, Northeastern Division, Boston; 
William L. Fehon, Jr., Southeastern Di- 
vision, Washington, D. C.:;: Ervin C. 
Tones, Central Division, Chicago; Wil- 
liam F. L’Heureux, Pacific Division, San 
Francisco; William R. Livingston, Cana- 
dian Division, Toronto; and Anthony F. 
Noll, Jr., New York City District Group 
Office. 

A highlight of the meeting was a get- 
together and dinner party with officers 
of the company’s agency department. 
These included Dudley Dowell, vice 
president in charge of agency affairs; 
Raymond C. Johnson, vice president in 
charge of agency administration; Wal- 
ter Weissinger, vice president in charge 
of agency relations; John H. Lane, as- 
sistant vice president; George J. Marsh, 
director of agency research; Charles J. 
O'Connell, field secretary; Emery F. 
Peabody, agency assistant; Warren 
Smith, agency secretary; Andrew H. 
Thomson, director of sales promotion; 
V. V. Van Leuven, superintendent of 
agencies, and Edmund L. G. Zalinski, 
assistant vice president. 


Appointed by Travelers 





STUART A. MAHER 


Stuart A. Maher has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the Group depart- 
ment of the Travelers. He joined the 
company in 1939 in the Group field serv- 
ice division and has served in the field 
in New York City, Toledo and Mil- 
Waukee. He joined the home office staff 
in 1946 as an underwriter and was sub- 
sequently promoted to chief underwriter. 

During World War II, Mr. Maher 
served in the Pacific theatre of opera- 
tions with the Navy and was released 
trom active duty as a lieutenant com- 
mander. He is a native of New York, 
attended Phillips Academy at Andover, 
Mass., and was graduated from Amherst 
College in 1937 with an A.B. degree. 


Bankers Life Director 





W. H. VANDERPLOEG 
Watson H. Vanderploeg has been 
elected a director of Bankers Life Co., 
Des Moines. Mr. Vanderploeg is presi- 
dent of the Kellogg Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. He is also a director 
of Libby, McNeill and Libby and a 
trustee of the Kellogg Foundation. Mr. 
Vanderploeg has been president of the 
Kellogg Company since 1939. 


John Hancock’s Art Tie-up With 


Connecticut Development Commission 


The Connecticut Development Com- 
mission and the John Hancock Mutual 
Life have entered into a unique partner- 
ship to boost Connecticut art, both for 
residents of the state and for citizens 
from all over the United States who 
attend the Eastern States Exposition at 
West Springfield, Mass. The partnership 
began with a prize competition in which 
378 Connecticut artists, both amateur 
and professional, entered their oils and 
watercolors. From these entries, the 40 
best were chosen and are being shown 
at the exposition from September 16 
through September 23. 

Simultaneously, the John Hancock will 
exhibit 15 of its own paintings by Con- 
necticut artists— pictures commissioned 
to illustrate the insurance company’s 
national advertisements. The paintings, 
in the Hancock’s Americanism series, 
are: John Paul Jones, George Washing- 
ton, Paul Bunyan, Robert Morris, Pecos 
3ill, Stephen Daye, Stephen Foster, 
The Pioneer Woman, Noah Webster, 
Robert Peary, Luther Burbank, Horatio 
Alger, Horace Mann, The Church and 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


Prizes for Best Paintings 


Connecticut artists whose work is rep- 








. S See... 
_ A Better Life to Live! 


America’s faith in the future and desire for world 


progress are shown by our generous aid to many 


distant countries. 


In the search for international peace and individual 
prosperity, the people of the United States are helping 
the economic recovery of many countries (1) by raising 
standards of living, (2) by enabling free nations to pro- 
tect their independence, and (3) by assisting individuals 
to protect their liberty. By helping others we help our- 
selves make U. S. Life .. . A Better Life to Live. 


eS  E 


The United States Life Insurance Company in its 102nd year 
extends best wishes on the centennials of the Berkshire Life 
Insurance Company, Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, and Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company. In 
the words of Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, “If a thing is old, 
it is a sign that it was fit to live. The guaranty of continuity 


is quality.” 

The 
United States Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


In the City of New York 
84 William Street, 
New York 38, N.Y. 





resented in the John Hancock exhibition 
are Stephen Dohanos, Robert Fawcett, 
William A. Smith, Ben Stahl and Harold 
Von Schmidt. 

Purchase prizes for the four best of 
the 40 paintings in the competition were 
presented on Tuesday, September 18, 
by Mrs. Francesca Baggiotti Lodge, 
First Lady of Connecticut. These win- 
ners will be the property of the John 
Hancock. If they lend themselves to 
illustration of the company’s advertising, 
they will be used for that purpose. 

At the close of the exposition, the 
40 prize-winning paintings, plus the 
John Hancock exhibit, will go on tour 
in nine Connecticut cities, to permit the 
people of the state to see the work of 
native artists. The circulating exhibit, 
which will continue from October 
through the summer of 1952, will be 
shown in Hartford, New Haven, New 
London, Torrington, New Britain, Wa- 
terbury, Middletown, Bridgeport and 
Stamford. 

Commenting on the competition and 
the touring exhibit, Lamont Moore, as- 
sociate director of the Yale University 
Art Gallery, asserted, “It is fitting that 
an agency of the state should recognize 
this opportunity to present to Connecti- 
cut its own contemporary art. The John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
through its co-sponsorship of the ex- 
hibit, continues an enlightened policy of 
extending the horizon of art patronage 
(once a private concern) into the field 
of business.” 


New Home Office Building 
Of Washington National 


The cornerstone of the new home 
office building of the Washington Na- 
tional Insurance Co., at 1630 Chicago 
Avenue, Evanston, was laid on Septem- 
ber 14. More than 500 of the company’s 
salesmen participated in the event, 
which was a part of the celebration of 
the fortieth anniversary of the founding 
of the company. 

The new building will house the com- 
pany’s 800 home office employes. The 
first shovel of dirt was turned January 
29, 1950. Although the building is not 
quite finished, several floors are now 
occupied. 

The building is heated and ventilated 
with the Carrier System, with acoustical 
ceilings throughout and the most modern 
florescent lighting. Solex tinted plate 
glass is used throughout the building, 
which not only reduces the violet rays 
of the sun but is easy on the eyes. The 
building is equipped with the most mod- 
ern Otis elevators, which travel at a 
speed of 500 feet per minute. 

Senior and junior officers of the com- 

pany presented bronze busts of the com- 
pany’s two co-founders, H. R. Kendall, 
chairman of the board, and G. R. Ken- 
dall, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, which were unveiled during the con- 
vention. They occupy positions of honor 
in the reception lobby of the new build- 
ing. 
The formal dedication and open house 
will be held at a future date when the 
building will be completely occupied. At 
that time city and state officials, civic 
leaders, business friends, families of em- 
ployes and members of the community 
will be invited to join with the home 
office employes in the celebration. 

The 500 visitors from the field repre- 
sented the leaders from the Industrial, 
general agency and Group departments 
of the company who qualified for this 
trip by their production of business. The 
company has over 4,000 field representa- 
tives and operates in 47 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Dominion of 
Canada. It has almost $700 million of 
life insurance in force and approximately 
$140 million in assets, 
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Whitney Group Manager of 
Charles B. Knight Agency 


EARL H. WHITNEY 


Earl H. Whitney has been appointed 
manager of the new Group department 
of Charles B. Knight Inc., 
Greater New York 
Union Central, of which agency Paul S. 


Agency, 


representative of 


Ranck is president. 

Athol, Mass., 
is a graduate of Pembroke 
Wilbraham Academy and University of 
New Hampshire. In World War II he 
was a commanding officer in the Third 
European 


Mr. Whitney 


Academy, 


Born in 


division, Seventh Army, in 
theatre. 
associated with the Group department 
of a large eastern life company, serving 
as a trainer in Group service, as a Group 
sales representative and as associate dis- 
trict sales manager in this city. 

Mr. and Mrs. Whitney have three 
children and live in Verona, New Jersey. 


For several years he has been 


ARTICLE ON 


INFLATION 
Samuel B. Pettengill Gives Life Insur- 
ance Tie-up in Article in October 
Reader’s Digest 
“If the 83 million life-insurance policy 
holders in the United States understood 
how the security painfully paid for dur- 
ing a lifetime is melting away, their de- 
mand for protection against inflation 
could be overwhelming.” So declares 
Samuel B. Pettengill, explaining infla- 
tion and its effects to the millions of 
Reader’s Digest readers, in the Octo- 
ber issue of the magazine. Pettengill 
is an economist and a former Democratic 

Congressman from Indiana. 

“As the average life span is increas- 
ing,” Pettengill says, “the total number, 
as well as the percent, of our people liv- 
ing past 65 is also rapidly increasing. 
They have more old age to insure 
against and inflation leaves them less 
to insure it with. If they cannot live 
out their lives in their own savings, 
the burden of supporting them by taxes 
levied against those who are still in 
their working years is likely to become 
intolerable. Inflation, therefore, con- 
cerns everyone from the time he gets 
his first job, both as an earner and as 
a taxpayer.” 


JOINS CAPITOL LIFE 

Theodore Whitesell, has been appoint- 
ed general agent for the Capitol Life 
of Denver, for Southern California, with 
offices at 510 West Sixth Street, Los 
Angles. 

Mr. Whitesell formerly was associated 
with life insurance in Pennsylvania, and 
recently was supervisor in one of the 
focal general agencies of an eastern 
company. 





E. M. Sawyer of LaSalle, Ill. 
To Retire After 40 Years 


Ernest M. past 30 
years general agent for Massachusetts 
Mutual Life at LaSalle, Ill., is retiring 
at his own request, effective September 
30, after being in the life insurance 
business 40 years. 

The LaSalle agency will be discon- 
tinued and the territory assigned to the 
Rockford agency, with the exception of 
Kankakee and Livingston counties which 
will be added to the Peoria agency. A 
district office will, however, be main- 


Sawyer, for the 


tained in the LaSalle State Bank 
Building. 

Mr. Sawyer was first appointed gen- 
eral agent for Massachusetts Mutual in 
association with William A. Gillespie on 
January 1, 1921. He was made sole gen- 
eral agent in 1936, following the death 
of Mr. Gillespie. From 1945 to 1948, he 
was co-general agent with Ray F. Wie- 
gert, CLU, of Rockford, the agency serv- 
ing both cities, Mr. Wiegert being in 
charge at Rockford. In October, 1948, 
Mr. Sawyer again became sole general 
agent and a separate agency was estab- 
lished at Rockford where Mr. Wiegert 
was made general agent. 


J. E. NICHOLSON PROMOTED 

Promotion of Jack E. Nicholson to 
assistant manager of the Pasadena agen- 
cy of The Prudential was announced by 
Harry E. Wilkinson, director of agen- 
cies at the western home office in Los 
Angeles. He assumed his new duties 
September 15. 

Joining Prudential as a special agent 
in the Walter Payne agency at Los 
Angeles in 1949, Mr. Nicholson served 
there one year and then transferred to 
the Pasadena agency. Prior to his as- 
sociation with Prudential, he was a sales 
representative for a Southern California 
drug concern. 
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son team. 


George Pflanz, Jr., joined The Union Central Life 
Insurance Company in 1911. Forty years add up to 
quite a record of service in the insurance field. And on 
the record stand years of service to the community as 


well. 


Like father like son, the saying 
goes. So it’s not unusual that the 
father and son pictured above— 
George Pflanz, Jr., and George 
Pfianz II1I—would have the same 
interests. In their work as well as in their play they 
share a mutual understanding. Yes! The Pflanz’s of 
Des Moines are another famous Union Central father- 


No wonder George Pfianz III, was eager to follow in 
his father’s footsteps. Union Central not only provides 
its agents with the opportunity for financial security 
while active, but assures them of liberal retirement and 
pension arrangements. 

An alert, co-operative Home Office aids the men in 
the field with modern sales tools, made constantly more 
effective by research and testing. And, of course, Union 


Central offers a policy to meet every life ii urance need 


His son, George Pflanz, III, became a Union Central 
representative in 1945 and was recently appointed 
Manager of the Company’s Agency at Des Moines. 


“One of the things that will always stand out in my 
mind,” says George Pflanz, III, “is the wonderful time 


I had as a boy. Dad was always able to make our life 


at home something very special. My hope for my own 
children is that I will be able to give them the same ad- 
vantages—the same sense of happiness that Dad always 


provided for me.” 


from birth to age 70. 

Since 1867, generation after generation of life insur- 
ance agents have achieved success and security in The 
Union Central Life Insurance Company. 


The Union Central 
Life Insurance 
Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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J. G. Ranni Celebrates 
His 25th Anniversary 





AS MANHATTAN LIFE GEN’L AGT. 
j Long a Top Personal Producer; Winner 
; of Many Awards, Agency Has Over 
50 Million in Force 





James G. Ranni, general agent for 
Manhattan Life in New York and Miami, 
completed 25 years of service with the 
company as a general agent last week. 
Mr. Ranni started in downtown New 
York as an office boy with a Wall Street 
brokerage concern when 13. At 18 he 
became a customer’s man, and two years 
later became an agent with the Metro- 





Cosmo-Sileo 
James G. Ranni with a few of the 
awards he has won. 


| 

| politan Life. During his last two years 
la with that company he was leading pro- 
[3 ducer in the Yorkville district of New 





York. He joined the Manhattan Life as 
x a general agent in 1926. 
; Over 50 Million in Force 


For many years, the Ranni agency 
in New York has been top producer 


for the Manhattan Life, and Mr. Ranni 
top personal producer, as evidenced by 
the array of company-sponsored awards 
which adorn the entrance lobby and 
walls of his office. The agency has over 
$50,000,000 of insurance in force. Top- 
ping off its quarter-century record, Mr. 
Ranni took three awards at the recently- 
concluded 101lst anniversary agency con- 
ference of the Manhattan Life. Two 
were won by the New York office and 
the third by the Miami office, opened 
two years ago. 

Mr. Ranni, who has long been active 
in association activities, is a life mem- 
ber of the Million Dollar Round Table. 
: He was chairman of the New York 
, City Million Dollar Producers Club in 

1950 and secretary-treasurer of the Mid- 

town Managers Association in 1947-48. 

He is a member of the New York Ath- 
: letic Club and has also been for years a 
4 member of the New York Board of 
Trade and Knollwood Golf Club. 


An Insurance Family 





Mr. Ranni’s brother “Bill” is with the 
New York office and so is one of his 
four sons. Another son, 





So FN WR ra ROS Va Ne 


the youngest 

of the four, Paul, age 11, attended the 

recent Mz anhattan Life agency confer- 

} ence, and while seated at breakfast one 
f morning, was asked what he intended to 
do when he grew up. “I’m going to be a 
li € insurance man, like my father,” he 





Mr. Ranni’s New York office 
230,000 of paid first year premiums 
during the Manhattan Club ye: ar, which 
Was actually fifty weeks, running as it 
did from September 1, 1950 to August 


had 











Made Personnel Director 


John A. Curtis has been appointed per- 
sonnel director of Berkshire Life, effec- 
tive October 1. 

Mr. Curtis attended Pittsfield High 
School and was graduated from Bates 
College in 1933 with Bachelor of Arts 
degree. In 1950 he received his Mas- 
ter of Education degree from Spring- 
field College where he specialized in 
guidance and personnel services. 

Upon graduation from Bates College, 
Mr. Curtis became program director for 
the YMCA of Concord, N. H., and later 


assistant membership secretary for the 


YMCA at Boston. In 1937, he returned 
to Lewiston, Me., as associate director 
of admissions, Bates College, where he 
served until he entered the Navy. After 
three years of war service in the Navy 
as a lieutenant, he became vocational re- 
habilitation training officer with the U. 
S. Veterans Administration. In 1947 he 
returned to Springfield College as voca- 
tional appraiser in the College Guidance 
Center and later served as assistant di- 
rector of placement. Recently he has 
been assistant dean of students at Hofs- 
tra College, Hempstead, Long Island. 





FIELD TRAINING SUPERVISION 
Jeff Nickelson has been named _ su- 
pervisor of field training for South- 
western Life, Dallas. Mr. Nickelson 
formerly w as training supervisor for 
the company’s Houston, Beaumont and 
East Texas territories. 


M. R. WILLIAMSON HONORED 

Martin R. Williamson, manager of 
Metropolitan Life’s Biscayne district, 
was guest of honor recently at a dinner 
in the Sea Gull Hotel, Miami Beach. The 
dinner marked Mr. Williamson’s 40th an- 
niversary with the company. 












Son 


before you 


“I’m glad to hear you are going to sell 
life insurance for Great-West Life. 
It is a fine career because every time 
you make a sale you are doing a real 
service for someone. 


“I remember when I bought my first 
policy from Great-West. It was over 
thirty years ago—before I met your 
Mother. I was in Minnesota trying 
to sell farm equipment when I met a 
young fellow from Minneapolis. He 
not only sold me on life insurance but 
he sold me on Great-West. 





| was sold on Great-West Life 


were born 


“That first policy—it’s paid up now— 
was the first firm anchor I ever had 
and I'll always be grateful to that 
Great-West agent. So, seeing you build 
financial foundations for young fami- 
lies will make me very proud. There 
aren’t many jobs where it is possible to 
do so much real-good for people.” 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE-WINNIPEG.CANADA 
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HEARD On The WAY 











In a feature story the Los Angeles 
Herald and Express recently carried a 
comment on industrial projects in the 
city’s central manufacturing district 
financed by Pacific Mutual Life. The 
story has wider than local interest, since 
it emphasizes the extent to which life 
insurance premium money today is filter- 
ing into the very roots of trade in virtu- 
ally every essential of modern American 
living. 

The industrial area covered by the 
Herald and Express article encompasses 
only some 3,000 acres within Los An- 
geles, yet in this section alone Pacific 
Mutual has some 16 separate investment 
projects, embracing such widely diver- 
sified activities as food processing, tire 
and rubber storage and distribution, pa- 
per products, refrigeration equipment, 
plumbing manufacture, industrial chemi- 
cals, automobiles and parts storage and 
distribution, wire products, pumps, ma- 
chine tools, brush manufacture, house- 
hold novelties, engine and machinery 
production. The projects include both 
mortgage and real estate investments of 
Pacific Mutual funds. 

United States Life has recently adopt- 
ed the policy of welcoming all new 
policyowners with a letter personally 
signed by its president, Richard Rhode- 
beck 

“In this letter,” said Mr. Rhodebeck, 
“we greet our new policyowners, tell 
them of our efforts to serve the public 
over a period of more than a century, 
and ask to pay us a visit if they are 
ever in the neighborhood of our home 
office. A P.S. to the letter offers policy- 
owners the Institute of Life Insurance 
booklet entitled, ‘What’s In Your Life 
Insurance Policy?’ which helps to make 
the wording of their new policies easier 
to understand.” 

Public reception of the letter has been 
excellent and among many replies re- 
ceived by U. S. Life’s policyowners 
service dept. is one from a young soldier 
training in Texas, stating in part: “I 
was very glad to hear from your com- 
pany and am very pleased at becoming 
one of your policyowners. I would ap- 
preciate having a copy of the booklet 
you mentioned in your letter—I’m sure 
it will help me understand my policy.” 
Many requests for additional copies of 
the book are being filled. 








“Honorable American Doctor” is the 
title given an Army doctor by a group 
of Korean townsmen. Major Robert A. 
Babineau, son of John Hancock’s district 
manager, J. Babineau, Fitchburg, 
Mass., is also an honorary official of the 
Korean town. In his spare time, he won 
the town’s good will by setting up a 
free clinic for its citizens, thus providing 
the only medical aid possible in that 


war devastated area. Major Babineau 
previously spent five months with a 
front line battalion before being as- 


signed to a non-combat engineers group 
located in the Korean community. 


Uncle Francis. 


PLAN CANADIAN EXPANSION 

The Lutheran Brotherhood, a fraternal 
life organization with home office at 
Minneapolis, announces a plan for the 
expansion of its insurance activities in 
Canada. The company will work out of 
a head office at Winnipeg and Fred 
Hoyme of Vancouver has been named 
Canadian supervisor. The company has 
been located in Canada for a number of 
years but has not been active. 


MAPLE BREAKFAST 
Federal housing officials and some of 
the leading bankers in the country were 
guests last week at a maple breakfast 
sponsored by the National Life of Ver- 
mont in conjunction with the annual 
convention of the Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation of America in San Francisco. 


Accept Invitations to 
Meeting Honoring Huebner 


Among acceptances for the meeting 
which will honor Dr. S. S. Huebner of 
American College of Life Underwriters 
and Wharton School at Bar Association 
Auditorium, New York, September 28, 
are these: 

Charles G. Taylor, Jr., Cecil J. North, vice 


president, and John H. Almy, superintendent of 


agencies, Metropolitan Life. 

Carrol M. Shanks, president, Harold M. 
Stewart, executive vice president, The Pruden- 
tial. 

Louis W. Dawson, president, and Roger Hull, 
executive vice president, Mutual Life of New 
York. 

Charles C. Clabaugh, general supervisor of 


Life. 

Vincent B. Coffin, senior vice president, Con- 
necticut Mutual. 

J. Howard Oden, 
can Re. 

Richard B. Evans, president, Colonial Life. 


agencies, Maryland 


president, North Ameri- 


Institute of 


Holgar J. Johnson, president, 


Life Insurance. 
R. McAllister “Lloyd, 


president, Teachers I. 


and A. Association. 

Ralph R. Lounsbury, president, Bankers Na- 
tional. 

Thomas E. Lovejoy, Jr., president, Manhat- 
tan Life. 


Tames A McLain, president, Guardian Life. 


H. Ladd Plumley, vice president, State Mu- 
tual. 
H. O. Seale, Jr., director of agencies, Man- 


hattan Life. 
Robert W. 
U. S. Life. 


Staton, superintendent of agencies, 


The meeting is under joint sponsorship 
of N. Y. Chapter, CLU, and School of 
Insurance of Insurance Society of New 
York. Chairman will be Julian S. My- 
rick, chairman, American College of Life 
Underwriters board of trustees. The 
principal speaker will be Thomas I. 
Parkinson, president, Equitable Society. 


$10 Monthly Income Disability 
50-Year Family Income Rider 








DAVID A. CARR, President 





Kansas City Life Report 


Kansas City Life reports that August 
was the second largest production month 
in the 57-year history of the company. 
August is the birthday month of Presi- 
dent W. E. Bixby, and in observance of 
that occasion, Kansas City Life fieldmen 
and women in 39 states and the District 
of Columbia produced a total volume 
of $21,752,961. The company’s only high- 
er month was August, 1950. 


COLUMBUS MANAGERS MEET 

The Life Managers and_ General 
Agents Association of Columbus_ will 
hold its first meeting of the Fall-Winter 
season today, September 21. At this 
meeting plaques will be presented to 
past presidents of the association. 
Speaker will be Robert C. Bradley, New 
York Life, chairman of the Life Under- 
writers Training Council, who will dis- 
cuss plans for the year. 


Substandard—600% Mortality 
Retirement Benefit Plan for Brokers 
Exceptional Consideration for Overweights 
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" "Finders Keepers’ is our motto and 
will be from now on. Since we found 
that wonderful way of life experienced 
by all Minnesota Mutualites we'll never 
look for any other. 

"For a long time, Vince and | had 
been looking for something, which to 
us, would mean success and security. 
After three years in the Navy Vince 
took advantage of his photographic 
experience and got a job as a news 
syndicate photographer in Newark, 
New Jersey, but it was soon apparent 
to us that we had taken a ‘dead end 
street.’ 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 
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If you want to know how Vince Triolo does it, write. 
There's no obligation. 


The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company 


per .~ 


says 
Mrs. V. C. Triolo 
Houston, Texas 
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"Then came that day of days! Vince 
was attracted by a Minnesota Mutual 
ad and when it was followed by a 
demonstration of the Company's Or- 
ganized Sales Plan he knew we had 
found our ‘pot of gold.’ 

"We are both completely sold on 
the Minnesota Mutual and all the won- 
derful additions it has made to our 
living. Moreover, Vince knows that his 
work is bringing untold happiness to 
so many people. A thousand cheers 
for the grand Minnesota Mutual!" 


Organized 1880 














1780 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
-at 57th Street * JUdson6-4660 


MICHAEL A. WILTON, Vice President 








FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 





Institute of Home Office Underwriters in 
Chicago Nov. 8-10; Expect 450 
to Attend 

Home Office Life Underwriters from 
all parts of the United States and Can- 
ada will gather at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, for the fifteenth annual 
meeting of the Institute of Home Office 
Underwriters, which begins November 
8 and runs through November 10, to 
hear a full program of addresses and to 
discuss problems of common interest. 
The working sessions have been de- 
signed with three points of interest— 
qualified speakers, pertinent topics, and 
full discussions. Among the guest speak- 
ers taking part in the program will be 
John O. Todd, CLU, Chicago; Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Scoins, chief. medical director, 
Lincoln National Life; Earl M. MacRae, 
actuary, Occidental Life of California, 
and Walter H. Saitta, CLU, agency vice 


president, Peninsular Life. James Q. 
Taylor, underwriting director, North- 
western National Life, will be general 


chairman of the meeting. The presiden- 
tial address will be given by John 
yng Jr., president, Lincoln Income 
ire 

An executive committee meeting will 
be held on Wednesday afternoon pre- 
ceding the meeting, at which time the 
chairman of the various committees will 
give their reports. 

Advance registrations indicate that 
over 450 will be in attendance when 
the meeting opens. Ray E. Button, vice 
president in charge of reinsurance, Re- 
public National Life, is in charge of 
registrations. 

Special entertainment has been ar- 
ranged for wives of members and guests 
attending. Ladies entertainment com- 
mittee consists of Mrs. John T. Acree, 
Jr, Mrs. James Q. Taylor, and Mrs. 
Robert R. MacKenzie. 

An informal reception will be held 
for members and guests attending, in 
the West Lounge of the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel on November 8. 

Companies recently admitted to mem- 
bership in the Institute include: Amer- 
ican Bankers Life, Waco, Tex.; Old 
American Life, Seattle; Companion Life, 
New York; Security Benefit Life, To- 
peka; Western National Life, Amarillo, 
Tex., and Family Security Life; Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. Membership in the In- 
stitute now numbers 212 companies. 
William H. Neely, vice president and 
secretary, Southern Farm Bureau Life, 
is membership chairman. 


Cc. E. BROWN APPOINTED 

Appointment of ‘Charles E. Brown as 
director of security oo dogg was an- 
nounced by W. E. Bixby, president, 
Kansas City Life. Mr. Brown’s ap- 
pointment became effective September 1. 
His primary duties will include the study 
and approval of bonds and other in- 
vestment securities. 





MADE BRANCH SECRETARY 

National Life of Canada has appointe 
Clarence A. Cogswell branch secretary 
of the Toronto and home office agencies. 
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Conn. Gen’! Have Group 

Medical Catastrophe 
AVAILABLE FOR WAGE EARNERS 
75% Medical Exp Reimb t 


Above Those Paid for by Hospital- 
Surgical-Medical Plan 














Connecticut General Life announces 
that it is making Group medical catas- 
trophe insurance available for wage 
earners. C. Manton Eddy, vice presi- 
dent, said: “The plans of this type which 
we have seen have been designed to 
meet the needs and means of those in 
the executive groups. We believe this 
protection is desirable and should be 
made available to employes generally. 
Therefore, we have designed a plan to 
meet the requirements of the average 
wage earner and his family and at a 
cost attractive to the insured.” 

The plan the Connecticut General has 
developed to meet the wage earner’s 
requirements picks up where the hos- 
pital-surgical-medical plan leaves off. It 
provides for reimbursement of 75% of 
the medical expenses over and above 
those paid for by the basic hospital- 
surgical-medical plan. The plan also in- 
cludes a deductible of 5% of the indi- 
vidual’s annual wages. 

“In the spring of 1950 Connecticut 
General, after many months of study, 
provided this type of Group catastrophe 
medical insurance for its home office and 
field staff entirely at company’s ex- 
pense,” said Mr. Eddy. Its experience 
has confirmed the company’s feeling 
that, even though any plan of catas- 
trophe coverage must, of necessity, be 
experimental in nature until there is 
more experience available, the coverage 
fills such a definite need that the com- 
pany can offer it at this time to many 
of its clients. 





Management Conference 


At French Lick, Nov. 1-3 


The completed program of the 11th 
annual Mid-West Management Confer- 
ence, scheduled for French Lick, Ind., 
Nov. 1-3, has been announced by G. E. 
Steigerwald, manager, Prudential Ordi- 
narily, Indianapolis, conference chairman, 

Opening speaker the evening ot 
November 1 will be James E. Ruther- 
ford, vice president, Prudential, who will 
talk on, “The Next Step, Better Mer- 
chandising.” 

Mr. Rutherford will be followed on 
Friday morning by Francis Merritt, vice 
president, Central Life of Iowa, on “The 
Opportunity We Offer Agents Today, 
Is It Greater or Less Than a Decade 
Ago?” Kenneth Lancaster, general agent, 
American United, Benton Harbor, Mich., 
will explain “How to Detect a Coming 
3reakdown in Agent Morale in the 
Small Agency Operation. 

Friday afternoon Ray Patterson, gen- 
eral agent, Penn Mutual, Indianapolis, 
will talk on “It Takes More Than Money 
to Keep Men in This Business” and 
W. R. Jenkins, vice president, North- 
western National, on “The Blue Collar 
Market and How to Reach It.” 

Speakers Saturday morning will be 
Russell Wonderlic, manager, Mutual Life 
of New York, on “How to Maintain 
Premium Volume While Writing Needs,” 
and Paul Speicher, president, R. & R., 
on “A Summary.” The closing fellowship 
luncheon Saturday noon will be addressed 
by Merle Hostetler, director, research 
division, Federal Reserve Bank, Cleve- 
land, “The Economic Outlook and Some 
Indications for 1952.” 

Chairman of the session, which will 
include open-forum discussions, will be 
Oren Pritchard, manager, Union Central, 
president of the Indianapolis General 
Agents & Managers Association, the 
sponsoring group; Fitzhugh Traylor, 
manager, Equitable Society; Robert 
Osler, vice president, Rough Notes; 
Claude Jones, general agent, Connecticut 
Mutual; and G. E. Steigerwald. All are 
of Indianapolis. 











Visabilily Cnet 
\ 
Preliclon 


paying $10 per month per $1000 to age 65—with full 


maturity as an endowment at age 65. 


Guardian’s unique disability income provision is avail- 


able with all its regular policies, including its 


LOW-PREMIUM TERM POLICIES 


(5, 10, 15, 20 Year and Term to 70) 


Find out more about the friendly assistance Guardian 
offers to general insurance brokers. Call or write to your 


nearest Guardian office. 


She 
GUARDIA 
SP mn tiny 

OF AMERICA 











Appointed Branch Manager 





J. G. ALLAN 


Manufacturers Life announces the ap- 
pointment of J. G. Allan as manager of 
its Guelph, Ontario branch. He succeeds 

J. Jamieson who is retiring after 
serving the company in Guelph as branch 
manager for the past 19 years. 

Mr. Allan began his life underwriting 
career with the Manufacturers Life in 
the Windsor branch in 1938. Three years 
later he became district manager at 
Windsor and in 1942 was appointed 
branch manager at London. For the 
past six years he has been manager of 
the Central Ontario Sales Organization 
in Peterborough. 





Confederation Life’s Stock 
And Dividend Statement 


The $2 quarterly dividend declared 
earlier this year by the board of Con- 
federation Life of Canada will be in- 
creased by $1.75 for the last two quarters. 
_ Earlier, a special general meeting con- 
firmed a by-law which permits the 80- 
year-old company’s authorized capital 
stock of $1,000,000 to be 80% paid up 
before the end of 1951. It is at present 
40% paid up. The board further proposes 
to have the stock 90% paid up in 1952 
and fully paid up in 1953. 

Under provisions of the Income Tax 
Act, no income tax will be payable by 
Confederation Life shareholders, residing 
in Canada, in respect to the amount 
aoe under the new company by- 
aw. 4 





Union Labor Life Moves 


All home office operations of Union 
Labor Life were merged into one build- 
ing on September 14. All personnel of 
the executive branch moved from 570 
Lexington Avenue to 200 East Seventieth 
Street, New York. It is at this address 
that many branches of the company, 
such as the Group, underwriting and 
accounting departments, have been 
housed since May, 1949. This move to 
more spacious quarters follows a period 
of expansion since 1935 which necessi 
tated continued segregation due to lim- 
ited office space. 


CLAIMS REPRESENTATIVE 
Carl J. Williams has been employed 
as claims representative at Atlanta by 
Pacific Mutual Life. Mr. Williams, for- 
merly of Tuscaloosa, Ala., will work 
under Marshall Duncan, claims repre- 
sentative in the Atlanta office. 


OHLO STATE LEADER 
Wayne Lewis, a member of the 
Columbus agency of Ohio State Life, 
has led the field in production for 
seven consecutive weeks. 
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authorized Practice of Law of 


ing picture was taken. 
Seated, L. to 
Mutual Life; 


Vermont; 
Bruce Palmer, 
of America. 
Other insurance members of the 
the picture are Roger Hul 
Sylvester C. Smith, Jr., Prudential; 


Mutual Benefit Life; 


New York Life Appoints 


Four Group Supervisors 

New York Life this week announced 
appointment of four district Group super- 
They are William J. Harford in 
Joston; John R. Maddock in Dallas; 
Paul E. LeMay in Montreal and Arthur 
T. J. Physick in Vancouver, B. C. All 
four men are experienced in Group sales 
and hold key positions in the network of 
Group offices which New York Life has 
he United States and 


visors. 


established in t 
Canada. 

Mr. Harford is a native 
and a graduate of Harvard. 
war years he served with the U.S. Ma- 


of New Jersey 
During the 


rines from Guadalcanal to Okinawa and 
holds the rank of captain. He was with 
the Prudential for four years in their 
Group department. During the last two 
years he was district Group sales man- 
iger. of the New Orleans office. 

Mr. Maddock is a graduate of Lafay- 
ette College where he majored in eco- 
nomics. He served with the Navy as a 
communications officer on a destroyer 
escort in the Pacific. In May, 1946 he 
started with the Aetna’s Group office in 
Newark; later was manager of their of- 
fice in Camden, N. J.; and in May, 1950 
was transferred to the New York ‘office 
as home office representative. He went 
with New York Life in June, 1951 and 
was associated with the New York 
district office until his appointment to 


Dallas. ; 
Paul FE. LeMay is a native of Montreal 
and a graduate of St. Laurent College. 


His coat experience in Group insurance 


Representatives of the life insurance business and the 
American 
week to consider the spheres of activity 
respective responsibilities in the public interest. 
R.: Thomas J. Boodell, Chic ago; _John Barker, 
John D. Randall, Cedar Rapids; 
Standing, Cuthbert S. Baldwin, New Orleans; he ine C, 
Edwin M. Otterbourg, New York; Warren H. 
Henry R. 


1, Mutual Life; 





Committee on the Un- 
Bar Association met in New York last 
of the two groups in discharging their 
At the conference the accompany- 


New England 
Hi. Redeker, dality Mutual. 

Davis, National Life of 
Resh, Madison, Wis.; H. 
Glenn, Life Insurance Association 


Joint Committee of LIAA and ALC not in 
Powell D. McHaney, 
William P. Worthington, 


General American; 
Home Life. 


Brooklyn Branch Meeting 

The Brooklyn branch of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of the City of 
New York will hold its first meeting of 
the 1951-52 season at the Hotel Bossert, 
Brooklyn, on September 28. Featured 
speaker will be Loran E. Powell, director 
of promotion, LTC: 
the value of these training courses to 
the field underwriter. A film entitled, 
“Looking Ahead with LUTC,” will be 


He will speak on 


shown. 

Edward L. Rosenbaum, chairman of 
LUTC in Brooklyn, will award certifi- 
cates at this meeting to those who have 
satisfactorily completed couses in 195]. 
Non-members are invited to attend. 





was in the Montreal branch office of 
Confederation Life Association. Later 
he was in personnel work with Aluminum 
ag ge! at Arvida, where he assisted 
in the administration of that company’s 
Group insurance plan. In 1946 he became 
assistant Group supervisor in Montreal 
for Great West Life. 

Arthur Physick goes to New York 
Life from the Vancouver office of Wil- 
liam M. Mercer, Ltd.,,where for four 
years, 1947-1951, he hz indled brokerage 
service on large Group cases. A gradu- 
ate of the University of British Colum- 
bia, his background includes work in 
social sciences and economics. From 
1946 to 1947 he was supervisor in the 
Vancouver Department of Health and 
Welfare, handling hospitalization plans, 
pension plans and veterans’ allowances. 
During the war he was a captain in the 
Canadian Army and a pilot officer in the 
Canadian Air Forces. 


The Board of Life Insurance Medicine 
announces the fall lecture course which 
will be given on October 8, 9 and 10 at 
Hotel Statler, New York, prior to the 
meeting of the Association of Life In- 
surance Medical Directors. 

This is the second of a series of lec- 
tures in connection with the post-gradu- 
ate training of doctors who enter the 
insurance field. These lectures will be 
presented by some of the most ontstand- 
ing insurance executives in the industry. 
They will pertain to both the medical 
and non-medical aspects of life insur- 
ance with which medical doctors must 
become well versed. 

Following is the schedule of lectures: 

Monday, October 8 

9-10: Dr. Harold M. Frost, medical 

New England Mutual Life In- 


director, 


surance Co.—‘“History and Philosophy 
of Life Insurance Medicine.” 
10-12: Dr. Louis I. Dublin, second 


vice president and statistician, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co—“The Rela- 
tion of Longevity to Life Insurance 
Selection.” 

2-4: Mr. William J. November, sec- 
ond vice president and associate actu- 
ary, Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States—“Compilation and In- 
terpretation of Life Insurance Mortality 
Inv iy “s 

4-5: Dr. Gamber F. Tegtmeyer, medi- 
cal director, Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co.—‘“Internal Organization of 
the Medical Department.” 


Tuesday, October 9 
9-11: Dr. Edgar W. Beckwith, medi- 
cal director — Underwriting, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United 





Joins State Life 

Dihl H. Lucus has been appointed 
director of agencies of State Life of 
Indianapolis, and will assume his new 
duties on October 1. Mr. Lucus served 
since 1945 with the Minnesota Mutual 
Life, St. Paul, in field supervisory capa- 
cities, and recently as superintendent of 
agencies. He entered the life insurance 
business in 1934, serving as an agent of 
the Metropolitan Life and as assistant 
manager until 1945. He then joined the 
Minnesota Mutual as supervisor. He 
was promoted to assistant superintend- 
ent, and superintendent of agencies, and 
resigned to join State Life. 








Part-time Brokerage 
Supervisor 


Opening available in New 
York City for a part-time brok- 
erage supervisor in a life agency 
representing a first rate com- 
pany. Excellent opportunity to 
break into brokerage field. At- 
tractive commission arrange- 
ment. 

Address Box 2046, The East- 
ern Underwriter, 41 Maiden 
Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 











Program of Medical Lectures, Oct.8-10 


States—‘Numerical Rating and Medical 
Underwriting.” 

11-12: Dr. Harold M. Frost, medical 
director, New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Co.—“*The Medical Director and 
the Medical Profession.” 

2-3: Dr. James R. Gudger, medical 
director, Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
New York—‘Medical Examination 
Forms.” 

3-4: Dr. Richard L. Willis, chief 
medical director, Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of New York—“Medical Examiners,” 

4-5: Dr. Edson E. Getman, medical 
director, New York Life Insurance one 
“Special Requirements.” 


Wednesday, October 10 


-10: Dr. Paul V. Reinartz, associate 
m Pee director, Prudential Insurance 
Co. of America. — “Non - Medical Pro- 
cedures.” 

10-11: Dr. Henry B. Rollins, vice 
president and medical director, ‘Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. —“Extra 
Medical Aspects of Life Insurance Se- 
lection.” 

10-12: Dr. Archibald ‘C. Wilson, asso- 
ciate medical director, Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Co.— Biologic and 
Social Factors Which Influence Life In- 
surance Selection.” 








YOU'LL FIND 


it profitable to check with us 
when you want to make the bes? 
possible placement of business. 


$1; Billions | 52 Billion 


of life insurance in 


in force assets 


If you are a full-time agent of another com- 
pany, see us first for business you will not 
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Jules Anzel Elected 


JULES ANZEL 


Jules Anzel, general agent, Continen- 
tal American Life, 60 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, was elected president 
of that company’s Managers and Agents 
Association at Continental General 
American’s field convention in Atlantic 
City last week. George Hulse, Harris- 
burg, was elected vice president, and 
John Hanzel, Wilmington agency, was 
elected secretary. 

Starting as an agent of the company 
in 1932 Mr. Anzel became general agent 
in 1940. Prior to entering insurance he 
was associated for many years with his 
cousin, the late Ben Bernie, in the music 
and entertainment field. He had planned 
to be a lawyer and attended New Jersey 
Law School. A member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table, he is president of 
the Midtown Managers Association of 
this city. 


Prudential Holds Two-Week 


Conférence at Home Office 

A two-week conference for the field- 
stationed consultants of The Prudential’s 
field training division was held early this 
month at the company’s home office in 
Newark. The sessions brought together 
men from all parts of the country to 
hear reports and discussions of ac- 
complishments and current practices in 
the field, and to exchange ideas on re- 
cruiting, selecting and training the com- 
pany’s sales force. The meetings were 
conducted by members of the home of- 
fice staff of the field training division, 
and speakers included several company 
executives. 


Joins Guarantee Mutual 

The appointment of John H. Conover 
as director of accident and sickness sales 
in the Home Office Agency Department 
of Guarantee Mutual Life has been an- 
nounced by George L. Hamlin, agency 
vice president. Mr. Conover goes to 
the Guarantee Mutual Life from the 
Security Mutual Life of Binghamton, 
New York. 

Mr. Conover has had 20 years of ex- 
perience in the accident, sickness and 
hospitalization field. His previous duties 
have consisted of agency work in all 
its phases and extensive experience in 
the claim and underwriting departments. 


T. W. LOCKWOOD DIES 
Thomas W. Lockwood, 78, a retired in- 
surance agent with the Metropolitan 
Life, died recently in a Buffalo hospital 
after a six month illness. He was with 
the firm 25 years before retiring in 1933. 
His wife and five daughters survive. 





Company Funds Going 


Into Defense Plants 


AIDS PREPAREDNESS PROGRAM 


Loans by Life Companies in Support 
of Defense Program May Reach 
$3,500,000,000 in 1951 


Life insurance funds are moving to 


the aid of the defense activities of the 
country in increasing volume, and loans 
made by the life insurance companies in 


support of the defense program may 
reach $3,500,000,000 for 1951, according 
to the Institute of Life Insurance. 

“In keeping with the usual policies of 
directing new funds into channels where 
they may be most useful for the national 
economy, the current trend in life insur- 
ance investments is towards meeting the 
capital needs of the preparedness pro- 
gram,” Holgar J. Johnson, Institute pres- 
ident, commented. “This is in line with 
the voluntary credit restraint program 
under which defense needs have prece- 
dence over all other elements in the 
economy. Defense financing now ac- 
counts for the greater part of life insur- 
ance company placement of policyholder 
funds in business and industry.” 


$1,800,000,000 Already Loaned 
More than $1,000,000,000 has been 


loaned by the life insurance companies 
so far this year to defense plants and 
indications are that a like amount may 
be loaned in the remaining months of 


the year. 
In addition, some $800,000,000 has this 
invested in loans to utility 


year been 
companies and railroads, which are 


basically involved in all defense activi- 
ties. This amount may be nearly dou- 
bled by the end of the year. Thus, 


the total of financing made available 
during the entire year for defense in- 
dustries or defense-supporting activities 


may come to $3,500,000,000. 


The loans for defense or defense- 
supporting purposes represented two- 
thirds of all loans made in the first 


six months by the life companies to 
business and industrial concerns, and 
the ratio has been increasing since mid- 
year. 

The greater part of the life insurance 
defense loans have been for plant and 
equipment. Even the non-defense loans 
made to business by the life companies 
have been chiefly for plant and equip- 
ment so that they have been aids to 
greater productivity. : 

A considerable volume of defense 
loans has been extended to small busi- 
nesses by life insurance companies 
through the medium of mortgages and 
also through investment in real estate 
for defense use. More than $100,000,- 
(00 has been put to work thus far 
this year in this way. 


HEADS YONKERS DISTRICT 

Henry G. Czachorowski, with The 
Prudential’s field force for 14 years, has 
been named head of the company’s 
Yonkers (N. Y.) district office No. 
Mr. Czachorowski joined Prudential in 
1937 as an agent in Norwich, Conn. In 
1948 he was promoted to a staff man- 
agership in the Hartford district office 
No. 2, a post he has held until the 
present. 


Today's Tax Situation 


calls for the sale of deferred com- 
pensation plans. 

Our settlement options can be 
exercised by corporations for this 
purpose aid our retirement income 
endowments are tops. 


PETER B. FLEMING AGENCY 
Mutual Trust Life Ins. Co. 


175 Main St. 30 Church St. 
White Plains, N. Y. New York 7, N. Y 
WHite Plains 8-5175 WoOrth 2-4596 
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..-@e finding thal the 3? new 
12 story height- limel buildings 















AT 


3440-50-60 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles, California 
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e CONVENIENTLY LOCATED—JUST WEST OF 
THE AMBASSADOR HOTEL 


© 1400 CAR PARKING AREA 
@ COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED 
@ LARGE OR SMALL SPACE 
@ REASONABLE RENT 



















Some of America’s foremost insurance companies 
have recognized the advantages of being located 
in these buildings and have leased sizable space. 
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FOR DETAILS WRITE OR PHONE 


Walter N. Marks & Fenimore C. Goode 


3434 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, California 
Telephone: DUnkirk 4-2523 























Owner & Builder: TISHMAN REALTY & CONSTRUCTION CO., Inc. 


*NEW YORK CITY °* 
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Left to right—Joanne Robertson, 
Robert M. Green, Vera Townsend. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America selected a novel method to tell 
its Canadian district managers about 
the change in the company’s 1951 and 


1952 advertising. The young ladies 
shown in accomps anying picture are 
members of the Canadian head office 


staff clad in dresses made from Pruden- 
tial reprints. With them is Robert M. 
Green, vice president of Prudential who 
is in charge of the Dominion for the 
company. 

Vera Townsend, 
represents last year’s 
Joanne Robertson is 
year’s program. 

The company’s Canadian publicity man 
in sending in the picture said to The 
Eastern Underwriter: “The idea is that 
while both girls are attractive this year’s 
shorter, the art work more 


shown on the right, 
advertising while 
symbolic of this 


copy is ey, 
dramatic and there’s definitely more 
white space showing.” Correct. 


Penn Mutual Life Passes 
$3 Billion In Force 


President Malcolm Adam, Penn Mu- 
tual Life, announced at September board 
meeting that the Penn Mutual had 
passed the $3 billion mark of insurance 
in force. 

A year after its founding in 1847 the 
company had a trifle more than a million 
of life insurance on the books, and by 
the turn of the century in 1900 the 
amount had grown to $210,000,000, The 
total reached the one billion mark in 
1920 and in 1947, the Penn Mutual’s 
centennial year, it had reached $2% bil- 
lion. 

The Penn Mutual today has more than 
500,000 policyowners and a total of 750,- 
000 policies in force. 


CLU STUDY CLASSES 

Under the auspices of the University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles 
Chapter. CLU, opened its study classes 
in the Title Insurance & Trust Building 
on September 17 for Part A; September 
19 for Part ‘C, and September 20 for 
Part D. The classes will meet weekly, 
with the course divided into two semes- 
ters, finishing just prior to the June, 
1952 examinations. Part B is not being 
given this year. 





PACIFIC MUTUAL GAINS 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, re- 
ports continuing production gains. Ag- 
gregates released by Fred S. Sibley, the 
company’s superintendent of agencies, 
show August paid premiums on Ordinary 
business well ahead of the same month 
last year. Substantial increases were 
made also in commercial accident and 
health coverages, both written and paid. 


Pru’s Clever Ad Explanation N 
Pasa attoeee atur 


When the film of the Institute of Life 
Insurance—“‘For Some Must Watch”’— 
came out more than a year ago all of 
the actors being residents of Oneida, 
N. Y., or vicinity one of the most effec- 
tive scenes shown was the ruin of the 
onion crop of farmer Emilio Mengucci 
who got back on his economic feet by 
going to Guardian Agent Jack Sutton of 
Oneida and obtaining a loan on _ his 
Guardian Life policy so that he could 
replant his crop. Almost the same thing 
happened again recently as indicated by 
a letter received from Mrs. Mengucci 
written to R. Wilfred Kelsey, director, 
financiai Security Education, Institute of 
Life Insurance, who helped engage the 
actors for the Institute’s film. 

Letter by Onion Grower’s Wife 





Mrs. Mangucci wrote: 
“Our onion crop was a failure this 
year. It had started off with one of the 


loveliest crops we ever had, but around 
July 7 when the onions had _ started 
heading we had a bad storm which was 
followed by a week of steady rain and 
the result was as much of a flood as the 
one filmed in our movie. All you could 
see was the very tips of the onions over 
the water. In one place we had water 
stand for over a week and with the hot 
sun on them you can imagine the result. 
The others were buried in the muck and 
so we tried to salvage all we could. 
“We were not able to find much help 
at first because everyone was in the 
same position as we were, but soon we 
had enough help so that we did dig up 


e Repeats Scene in Institute Film 


enough to pay for all our expenses. You 
should have seen our beautiful lettuce! 
It was of the iceberg variety and the 
heads were quite large. All you could 
see was the very tips of it. Some man 
came along that next day and asked 
Emilio if he wanted to sell it. He said 
he did, but didn’t know how he was 
going to get it out. The man said he 
would bring help, which he did, all with 
high boots on and went ahead and cut 
100 boxes each containing 24 heads of 
lettuce. It was all washed clean! It was 
a short distance from the road so they 
carried it all out by hand. 

“Now we are all done and I feefmuch 
happier about it. Seeing Emilio work so 
hard did not help me feel very happy. 

“Soon we shall send you some onions, 
but they will not be as large and as nice 
as other years. We wish we could see 
you all again. 

“About a month ago my aunt called 
me up and said she had just finished see- 
ing our film on TV and liked it very 
much. Then yesterday our neighbor 
called us to say if we hurried over to 
their place our film was on. Emilio and 
I hurried over, but were only able to 
see the last end of it. When we went 
back home different friends called us 
up and said that they saw it and liked it 
very much. Ernest’s mother had never 
seen the film and she said she had a 
thrill of a lifetime seeing it. Of course, 
the children in the film seemed much 
smaller to us because they have all 
grown so since.” 





“There’s no doorbells, no 


men are sure to be interested. 








Flying the Sage Brush Trail 





tall office buildings, no jammed-up 
traffic in the four New Mexico counties | sell Life, and Accident and 
Sickness for Capitol Life. I’m a ‘Free Agent’...and wherever | set down 
my plane, there’s a warm welcome waiting. 

“| know farmers and ranchers—talk their language. Travelling by 
plane gets me to their backyard. It took a Capitol Life contract, plus an 
all-rounded portfolio to set me up in business. Today, I’m living the life 
I’ve always dreamed about, and earning more than ever before.” 

To qualified Field Underwriters and Agency Managers now re- 
siding in the 13 western states, our Agency expansion program offers 
unusual opportunities for better living and higher earnings. Ambitious 


Write us for complete details 
THOMAS F. DALY, II 


Vice President and Director of Agencies 


Ghe CAPITOL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CLARENCE J. DALY, President 


HOME OFFICE, DENVER 








Milton Agency Supervisor 


DOMINICK DRAGONETTI 


Dominick Dragonetti has been pro- 
moted to supervisor in the Arthur Mil- 
ton agency of Postal Life in New York, 
His new duties will be to develop a unit 
of full time agents. Mr. Dragonetti, who 
joined the agency about a year ago, has 
been in the life insurance business for 
six years. He has qualified for the Na- 
tional Quality Award for two years. 


Form Hawaiian Life Company 

The Financial Security Life Insurance 
Co. Ltd, has been’ chartered in 
Hawaii. A capital and surplus of $500,- 
000 is expected by the end of the year. 
President is Robert Brilliande, a mem- 
ber of the Million Dollar Round Table. 
He has also been a general agent of 
Franklin Life. His other experience 
was as a producer for Occidental Life 
and West Coast Life. Chief vice presi- 
dent is William B. Borthwick, former 
Tax Commissioner of Hawaii, former 
member of Hawaii legislature and one- 
time nominee for Delegate to the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Other vice presidents are Dr. John 
Devereaux, Dr. David Katsuki and Dr. 
Joseph Lam. Secretary is William B. 
Cobb, former member of the Wyoming 
legislature. 


TAMPA ASSOCIATION FLECTS 

Lawrence S. Struss is the new presi- 
dent of the Tampa Association of Life 
Underwriters, succeeding Horace Smith. 
Other new officers are: William R. Mc- 
Kemie, secretary-treasurer, and M. Roy 
Williamson, Tom Van Brunt and Roy 
Rodriquez, vice president. New directors 
are Clair Pittman, Kate Cunningham, 
Fred Kermott, T. P. McEntyre, C. W 
Whitehead and J. G. Zendegui. 





Cc. J. WILLIAMS APPOINTED 

Pacific Mutual Life has announced an 
addition to the staff of its Atlanta claims 
zone office, naming Carl J. Williams as 
claims representative there. Mr. Williams 
will work under the direction of Claims 
Representative Marshall Duncan. For 
several years past Mr. Williams has 
served as cashier in the Park and Boone 
general agency of Pacific Mutual at 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


SUGGESTION AWARDS 

Fifteen home office employes of Pa- 
cific Mutual Life have won cash awards 
ranging from $25 to $5 for suggestions, 
made during the second quarter of the 
year and adopted ‘by the company, that 
improves the efficiency of operations of 
the home office. 
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Andy M. always knows the Winning Play 


Not every call is a sale, of course. But his friends say Andy M. 
has an uncanny knack for lining up people in a pattern that 
brings them happiness and peace of mind. 

Like getting the Turners started on the program that paid 
off their mortgage ...or helping Joe Ferguson to carry on 
the business after his partner died... or letting old Mrs. 
McGrath finish out her days in dignity and comfort. 

But Andy knows that selecting the winning combination 
isn’t just a knack— 

It’s the result of his own earnest study of his profession 
over a period of years...of a willingness to go “all out” 
to serve his clients. 

Naturally, the financial rewards are substantial. But in 
Andy’s eyes, a big “plus” in his career is the respect he 
earns from his fellow citizens, the gratitude of his friends, 
and the knowledge that he is rendering a valuable service to 
his community as a representative of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. 


LISTEN TO “THIS IS YOUR FBI”... official crime-prevention 
broadcasts from the files of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation...another public-service contribution sponsored in 
his community by The Equitable Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT »- ABC NETWORK 


One of a series of advertisements illustrating 
how a representative of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society serves his community by 
selling life insurance. 
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THOMAS |. PARKINSON, President 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N. Y. 
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utual Life’s Field Leaders Hold 


Houston 


There is something new under the sun 
insurance-wise. The writer heard whis- 
pers of it in New York City, but, it was 
necessary for me to go to Houston, 
Texas, away down there in the heat 
belt of the southland to ascertain what 
it was all about. 

On the spot investigation disclosed 
that there were more than 1,200 folk 
connected with the production field clubs 
of the “Old” Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York, home office officials, in- 

cluding President Louis W. Dawson, 
Ll of the Board of Trustees 


Lewis W. Douglas, Executive Vice 
President Roger Hull, Financial Vice 
President Oliver M. Whipple, Vice 


President and Chief Actuary Leigh 
Cruess, Vice President and Manager of 
Agencies Stanton G. Hale, Second Vice 
President (Public Relations) Clifford B. 
Reeves, Chief Medical Director Richard 
L. Willis, M.D., Manager of Selection 
Andrew C. W ebster, and Controller J. 
McCall Hughes. 

In addition there were all department 
heads of its agency and public relations 
departments, together with the principal 
officers and account executive of Benton 
& Bowles, Inc., advertising agency, who 
have been engaged to handle Mutual 
Life advertising. They all converged on 
Houston for the express purpose of set- 
ting in motion the working parts of the 
“New” Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
New York, rebuilt program which was 
to be presented at the conference. 

And, with a number of very properly 
coordinated heave ho’s, into which there 
was injected unrestrained and unbounded 
enthusiasm, they accomplished just that. 

It was a great unveiling operation. 
There had been long and arduous work 
put into the plans. In fact, years of it. 
There had been great vigilance that 
naught of what was being done or to 
be done had become known to anyone 
except to those who were doing the job. 


Chairman Douglas 


Houston—Lewis W. Douglas, former 
ambassador to Great Britain, declared 
here that American strength and free- 
dom “must be guarded by eternal vigi- 
lance” against all threats, if this country 
is to redress the balance of world power 
and thus establish and preserve the 
peace. 

Mr. Douglas, now chairman of the 
board of Mutual Life of New York, 
spoke before a national business con- 
ference of the company’s top-ranking 
field representatives, agency managers 
and home office officials. His address 
marked the conclusion of a four-day 
meeting. 

America’s strength comes from _ its 
freedom, Mr. Douglas maintained. That 
freedom, he said, “must be preserved 
against the encroachments of bewilder- 
ingly heavy public expenditures, no mat- 
ter how compelling the need. It must be 
preserved against the stifling effects of 
inordinately heavy taxation. It must be 


preserved against the strangling conse- 
quences of an intricate and complicated 
network of internal controls.” 

American freedom, he declared, “makes 





Big Conference At 


By WituiaM L. Hapiey ™ 


It started back when Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees Lewis W. Douglas 
was president. The plan was launched 
and each step worked out. Among other 
things it was decided that the Mutual 
Life of New York would re-enter the 
state of Texas. Later it was decided to 
hold the Top Club and the National 
Field Club joint conferences in Houston 
to fittingly mark the company’s return 
to the Lone Star State. 

Not quite everything in the plan was 
kept secret before the trek to Texas. As 
is well known the Mutual Life with 
more than 108 years of background in 
the field of life insurance service, built 
and moved into a new home office in 
New York City which has become fa- 
mous as a point of interest to native 
New Yorkers and visitors alike. It was 
part of the plan to reborn the company, 
to put a new face on an already famous 
life insurance institution. The announce- 
ments made by Mutual Life officials at 
the Houston conference of new pro- 
cedures by the company literally elec- 
trified the field men and women of the 
production clubs and set in motion great 
waves of enthusiasm throughout the 
large audience which overflowed the 
Emerald Room of the Hotel Shamrock 
where the business sessions were being 
held. The complete schedule of changes 
as announced in Houston forms part of 
this story of the event. 

There is no better way to let you 
know what this “Sales Round Up” with 
its program theme “Nail That Sale” was 
all about than to let Vice President and 
Manager of Agencies Stanton G. Hale, 
who presided outstandingly at all the 
business sessions, tell you in the words 
of his welcome message as noted in the 
printed program: 

“A cordial welcome to a meeting that 
promises to be one of the most eventful 
in Mutual Life history! 

(Continued on Page 28) 


on World Situation 


our industrial might as feared as it is 
respected by the Soviet. It must be 
guarded by eternal vigilance, lest the 
threat of impairing it from within be- 
comes as great as the threat of damag- 
ing it from without. 

“No one can foresee what lies ahead 
of us. It is not unlikely that we will ex- 
perience a long stretch of international 
tension, punctuated in outlying parts of 
the world by minor outbursts—civil dis- 
turbances, guerrilla warfare, and a wide 

variety of subversive operations. The 
burden we impose upon our system must 
be one which we will be able success- 
fully to carry on without destroying the 
source of our strength.” 

Commenting on the response of the 
American people to the “astonishing and 
unprecedented change” in the centers of 
world power in the last decade, Mr. 
Douglas said that “never have any peo- 
ple had thrust upon them so suddenly 
such heavy responsibilities in so many 
parts of the world.” But, he added, “we 
should not delude ourselves, nor be de- 
luded by others, as to the sources of 
our strength.” 





LEWIS W. DOUGLAS 
Chairman of the Board 





LOUIS W. DAWSON 


President 


President Dawson Tells of Mutual’s 
Strong Position, Progressive Changes 


Houston—Mutual Life is in the strong- 
est position in its 108-year history, 
President Louis W. Dawson told the 
enthusiastic business conference of field 
representatives here. 

“Our surplus funds, totaling $185 mil- 
lions, have been brought to, and continue 
to stand at, almost the legal limit of 
10%,” he said. “Our policy reserves 
have been strengthened by the voluntary 
addition of nearly $70 millions; and fur- 
ther strengthening of policy reserves is 
contemplated. Our assets are of the 
highest quality and are well diversi- 
fied, geographically and by type of in- 
vestment. Our insurance underwriting 
in recent years, while seeking no ex- 
tremes of conservatism, has been skill- 
fully conducted and has resulted in a 
high quality of business. It should 
assure a satisfactory mortality experi- 





ence in the future. 

“By almost any test that can be 
applied, Mutual Life today measures up 
to the highest standards of strength. It 
is one of the strongest companies in the 
world. No one today could insure in a 
company that is better able to weather 
the uncertainties of the future. This 
question of financial strength is a very 
important one in today’s selling, and I 
urge you to make capital of it.’ 

President Dawson told the conference 
that the Korean war had so far resulted 
in death benefits of $225 thousand on the 
lives of 48 policyholders with 13 miss- 
ing in action involving $80 thousand 
insurance. One civilian is missing in- 
sured in the company for $100, 

Referring to the possibility of exten- 
sion of the war Mr. Dawson said: 
“There are degrees of everything, even 
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President Dawson 


(Continued from Page 26) 


of disaster, and it is our duty to be 
prepared as a company to meet the 
threats which hang over us. 


Chairman Douglas Back 

“This has been our aim,” he continued 
“and no company is in better position 
than the Mutual Life to withstand the 
possible shocks of the future. Our 
whole program of surplus building, re- 
serve strengthening, and diversification 
of insurance risks and investments, has 
been conducted with a regard for the 
realities. We have chosen not to ignore 
the threats of our times but to create 
strength with which to meet them. 

“At a time when we are facing the 
climax of this great international crisis, 
we are particularly fortunate that Lewis 

uglas, who initiated these many pro- 
grams to which I refer, has returned 
to active duty with the company, as 
chairman of the board. His broad knowl- 
edge of national and world affairs, 
superimposed upon his familiarity with 
life insurance problems, enables him to 
render sound and valuable advice in the 
formulation of major company policies in 
these difficult times. His work with the 
company since 1940 gives a continuity to 
our operations which is of the highest 
importance. I know you will join with 
us in welcoming his return. 

Inflation Threat 

“There is another threat to our na- 
tional life, second only to the threat of 
war. If no great war develops, the 
continuing threat of war, and the arma- 
ment expenditures that are required, 
may easily result in a disastrous infla- 
tion that can destroy the country’s 
economy. In the past few months infla- 
tion seems to have been checked, and 
many people now feel that the danger 
ig over. 

“We believe this is extremely doubt- 
ful. There are strong forces in the 
making which could start again the 
spiral of inflation. Armament orders are 
being placed at the rate of $1 billion a 
week, and will probably be stepped up 
in coming months. This results in a 
tremendous increase in payrolls, and a 
dwindling output of civilian goods as 
the armament effort absorbs more goods 
and productive facilities. It means more 
money to spend, but less to spend it on. 
This results in greater price inflation 


LEIGH CRUESS 


Vice President and 


Chief Actuary 


ROGER HULL 


Executive Vice President 


unless, through controls or the volun- inflation, an i 
tary restraints of the people, consump- savings, which 
_ Controls recently going into 
this throws a spending. It 
contribution we, 


tion is held back. 


have been rela 


e 
greater burden of restraint on the pub- 
lic. By no means can it be said there- ple, can make to the country 
fore that the danger of inflation is ov is to sell more 
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one of the most effective ways to combat well 
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Mounting Taxes 

“Another development that is causing 
great concern is the increase in tl 
Federal Income Taxes levied against life 
insurance companies. In 1943, at the 
height of the war effort, life companies 
paid a Federal tax of $27 millions. Ex- 
pressed in terms of premiums, this was 
equivalent to about one-third of a cent 
for each premium dollar collected. 

“For 1950, however, the life compa- 
nies will pay more than $74 millions of 
Federal Income Ta or approximately 
one cent out of every premium dollar 
collected. For 1951, Federal taxes are 
expected to total about $125 millions, or 
134 cents per dollar of premium. Fed- 
eral taxes will have more than doubled 
from the amount paid in 1949, and will 
be four times the tax paid in 1944. No 
other business has had such an increase. 

“In considering this question, it should 
be borne in mind that the life insurance 
business is also subjected to a special 
form of taxation not borne by other 
corporations, namely, State premium 
taxes. The total of such State and Mu- 
nicipal taxes, exclusive of real estate 
taxes, now runs more than $150 millions 
annually. If this sum is added to the 
Income Taxes to be paid in 1952, it is 
evident that our business is contributing 
$275 millions of taxes annually, which is 
equivalent to more than 31%4% of annual 
premium income. At a time when per- 
sonal savings lie at the very heart of our 
fight against infl< ned it seems highly 
questionable for the Government to tax 
insurance savings at such exorbitant 
rates. 

Company Operations 

“In recent years, as you know, the 
Mutual Life has done many things to 
give you better contracts and services 
to sell. Shortly after he joined the 
company in 1940, Mr. Douglas, with char- 
acteristic foresight, instituted a program 
for the strengthening of policy reserves. 
This program, which is putting our re- 
serves On a more conservative interest 
basis, assures great future financial 
strength, as well as substantial future 
earnings from interest. A great surplus 
has also been built up. This not only 
provides an added factor of safety for 
policyholders, but also earns interest 
which accrues to the policyholders’ bene- 
fit. 

“In the face of static or declining 
dividends for most other companies, the 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Mutual Life has increased its dividends 
substantially in recent years. I wonder 
if you realize how great that increase 
has been—both in total and percentage- 
wise. For 1945, our dividend allotment 
was $144 millions. For 1951, we have 
allotted $20.2 millions—an increase of 
40% or nearly $6 millions. The adoption 
of rmination Dividends has resulted 
in a further improvement of our net 
ledger cost position. 

“As aids to our field operations, the 
company in recent years has developed 
improved methods of compensation, a 
planned program of recruiting, an out- 
standing training program, merchandis- 
ing plans, public relations activities on 
a nation-wide basis, and an effective 
sales promotion program.” 

Investments 

Speaking of investments, 


Dawson told of the company’s nation- 


President 


wide program of mortgage lending on 
commercial, residential and farm prop- 
erties and negotiating loans directly 
with borrowing corporations. Also new 
types of loans in the field of production 
and transmission of oil and gas. 

“These new investment sources have 
helped us to increase our net yield on 
all assets from 2.78% in 1944 to 2.95% in 
1950, before Federal Taxes,” the said. 
“This improvement, even after allowing 
for increased Federal Taxes, produced 
last year about $6.6 millions of additional 
interest ez arnings, as compared with 1944. 
The recent changes in the company’s 
investment portfolio provide interesting 
evidence of the way in which life insur- 
ance funds tend to flow where the need 
is greatest and thus exert a beneficial 
and stabilizing influence on the country’s 
economy. At the close of 1945, the com- 
pany had $944 millions invested in VU. S. 
Government bonds, and this one item 
accounted for nearly 53% of our total 
assets. During the War, the company’s 
funds had been devoted primarily to 
financing the military effort.” 

Gross Premium Reduction 
President Dawson told the fieldmen 
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Houston 


Left to right—Mr. and Mrs. Roger Hull, Mr. and Mrs. Louis W. Dawson, Mr. and Mrs. Stanton G. Hale. 
Mrs. Dawson, Mrs. Hull and Mrs. Hale constituted the women’s reception committee. 


that the company has been studying its 
gross premium basis and was happy to 
announce that, effective immediately, “the 
company is reducing its gross premiums 
on a selective basis on those types of 
policies in which experience has shown 
us it is most safe to do Under this 
principle of selective revision, the great- 
est reductions will be on Life at 85, 
Endowment at 65, and other policies of 
long duration, and the least reductions 
on 10 payment life and other limited 
pay and endowment plans of short dura- 
tion. 

He also announced that the company 
is considering increasing guarantees un- 
der Option 3 life income guarantees. 
The new guarantees are based on a 
change of the interest element from 2% 
to 24% and the adoption of a more 
modern table of annuitant mortality. 

President Dawson also announced the 
pl inned entrance of the comp: into 
the field of accident and sickness insur- 
ance which appears elsewhere in this 
paper. 


W. L. Hadley 


(Continued from Page 26) 


“This is an unusual meeting from many 
standpoints. It is the first national meet- 
ing of all leaders of our Field Force 
since 1946. It is the first time all mem- 
bers of the Top Club and Field Club 
have met together since the Top Club 
was organized in 1946. It is also our 
first national meeting in Texas, marking, 
appropriately enough, our re-entrance as 
a life insurance sales and service or- 
ganization in this great state. 

“More than that, total attendance at 
this meeting represents a 28% gain in 
National Field Club membership and a 
31% increase in Top Club membership 
over the number of qualifiers last 
year. To each of you whose efforts 
have made that increase possible, my 
hearty congratulations. We are glad 
you are here and we are proud of the 
job you have done. We believe that 


when the program is ended you will be 
prouder than ever of your company, 
your associates ‘and your Mutual Life 
career. 

“The theme of the program is ‘Nail 
That Sale.’ It will present a round-up 
of new sales ideas, information and ma- 
terial designed to help you win and 
hold the success you want in this busi- 
ness—success for you and for those who 
follow your leadership that will make 
this truly ‘the company of successful 
men!” 

Headquarters for this conference was 
at the Hotel Shamrock. The sessions were 
all held there. The members of the Top 
Club and the National Field Club were 
domiciled there as were most of the offi- 
cers and department heads. The mana- 
gers, some department heads and the 
overflow of the company production 
clubs were quartered at the Lamar 
Hotel. There was adequate transporta- 
tion facilities provided between the two 
hotels. 


Shamrock Photo Service 


Stanton G. Hale, vice president and manager of agencies, addresses managers of the Mutual Life at Houston conference. 
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Mutual Life’s Auto 
Fleet Leasing Plan 


Houston—An auto fleet lease plan is in 
operation by Mutual Life as an invest- 
ment outlet for business firms wanting 
to conserve working capital. Several na- 
tional business firms that formerly relied 
on salesman-owned or company-owned 
automobiles they need in sales and other 
operations, have leased a total of 1,970 
cars under a financing plan set up by 
Mutual Life and Peterson, Howell & 
Heather, Baltimore, fleet management 
firm. 


WESLEY J. A. JONES 
Director of Accident & Sickness 
Insurance Sales 


The cars—mostly Fords, Chevrolets 
and Plymouths—are being rented to E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Sunshine 
Biscuits, Inc., Johnson & Johnson and 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator ‘Co. 

Commitments were made _ several 
months ago, but final arrangements have 
just now taken place. The cars repre- 
sent an investment of more than $2,- 
600,000 by ‘Mutual Life. Announcement 
of the new plan was made here by 
Oliver M. Whipple, financial vice presi- 
dent of (Mutual Life. : 

Under the plan, autos are leased in 
fleets of 100 or more to nationally known 
business firms, with the highest of credit 
ratings, for use in their sales and other 
operations. Rental is on a net-lease basis 
for one year with renewal operations. 
The mechanics of the plan are similar to 
those in equipment trust financing. Any 
make of passenger automobile, and any 
number of cars over a minimum of 100, 
will be leased. 

As administrators of the plan, Peter- 
son, Howell & Heather are responsible 
for selling the idea to business firms, 
buying new cars, selling used cars, and 
handling all relations with the business 
firms leasing the cars. 

Investment officials of Mutual Life 
and Peterson, Howell & Heather said 
that by switching to the leasing plan, 
companies operating salesman - owned 
cars could give their traveling represen- 
tatives a new car every year on a basis 
that could result in substantial savings 
to such companies with no investment on 
Moreover, companies operat- 
ing company-owned cars can, by adopt- 
ing the plan, relieve themselves of the 
capital investment without sacrificing 
any of the advantages of company own- 
ership, according to the announcement. 
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Left to right—Stanton G. Hale, vice president and manager of agencies; Lewis W. 
Douglas, chairman of the board and former U. S. Ambassador to Great Britain; 
uis W. Dawson, president; Roger Hull, executive vice president. 


Shamrock Photo Service 


M. Jack Ferrell, executive manager of the Shamrock Hotel, presents a key to the 
Shamrock to Roger Hull, executive vice president, Mutual Life. Mr. Hull was desig- 
nated honorary “Mayor of Shamrock” at the opening of the Houston conference. 


Shamrock Photo Service 
President Louis W. Dawson is shown stressing a point during his conference speech. 


Houston 


Roger Hull Outlines 
Selling Success Basis 
Houston — Roger Hull, executive vice 
president of Mutual Life, told the as- 
sembled representatives that sales suc- 
cess in the life insurance business oc- 
curs most frequently when one has a 
genuine belief in life insurance and its 
remarkable capacity to achieve for its 
owners their numerous and varied ob- 
jectives. 
“Life insurance goes farther and faster 
to more human goals than any other 


Shamrock Photo Service 

Herbert L. Wickstrand, CLU, Mutual 
Life’s “Field Underwriter of the Year” 
and a representative of the Seattle, 
Wash., agency, receives the silver cup 
award from J. Dudley Miller, CLU, 
president of the National Field Club 
and a representative of the Chicago 
(Persons) agency. 
purchase dollars can make,” he said. 
“Because of this remarkable power of 
accomplishment which life insurance 
possesses, those who have come to un- 
derstand it frequently put 15% to 20% of 
their income in premium payments. The 
only reason there are still many people 
putting 2% or 3% or less of their income 
into life insurance is because you and I 
have done a poor job of making them 
understand its power of accomplishment 
Perhaps we ourselves sometimes forget 
to emphasize these powers. Perhaps we 
don’t get as enthusiastic about them as 
we should. Perhaps we don’t always ap- 
ply the energy required to tell the story 
as often as we should. Perhaps we our- 
selves need to be refreshed occasionally 
on these remarkable powers of _ in- 
surance. How can it help solve human 
problems ?” 

Mr. Hull then outlined some of the 
prospect’s needs and fears such as effect 
of inflation, accident or sickness, need 
for cash in emergencies, problems of 
investment for those left after death, 
care and education of children, and how 
ag ar 8 meets those situations. 

Mr. Prospect has any of the con- 
hades fears and sentiments I have enu- 
merated,” said Mr. Hull “and most peo- 
ple, in fact, have most of them, his 
thinking about life insurance most cer- 
tainly will center instead on his family 
and the requirements they will have 
when he is no longer here to provide for 
them. 

“That, ladies and gentlemen, is the 
simple concept of life insurance that 
makes fer sales success. That’s the con- 
cept that makes great producers. It’s 
the concept that can make everyone in 
this room a million dollar producer. 
Keep that concept, nourish it, develop 
it, use it. You have the product—yes! 
But you still have to sell it! You will 
sell it in great volume if you keep a 
positive attitude, if you work hard at the 
job, and if you become skillful in giving 
oadie a clear understanding of what it 
can accomplish for them.” 
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Left to right—Eva Mae Wendelken, New Orleans; Bettie M. Boyd, Montgomery, and Eunice C. Bush, New Orleans; 


2nd Vice President Reeves’ 


Public Relations Formula 
Houston—Describing the public rela- 
tions activities of the Mutual Life Clif- 
ford B. Reeves, second vice president, 
told the business conference of the com- 
pany’s Top Club—National Field Club 
that “possible questions of public policy 
are always thoroughly explored before 
decisions are made. 

“We have,” he said, “one working 
rule which, if followed consistently, 
helps to avoid a great majority of public 
relations errors. The rule is simply 
this: Never make any decision, or take 
any action, if you are not willing to see 
it described on the front page of your 
newspaper.” 


Bride and Groom 
















Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Robinson, Jr. 
Columbia, S. C. 


Volume in Small Policies 

Max E. Robkin of Atlanta told how 
he gets volume of production in a field 
where the average policy would be 
$5,000 to $6,000. He has to see many 
prospects and closes whenever «possible 
on the first interview. 


Elizabeth Connelly, Billings. 


Benton & Bowles to Handle 
Mutual Life Advertising 


Houston—Benton & Bowles has been 
appointed to handle all advertising of 
Mutual Life of New York, it was an- 
nounced here. 

The Mutual Life, 
1,000,000 policyholders, 


48 states and in Canada. The company 


with more than 


operates in all 


advertises regularly in national maga- 


zines, insurance trade journals and other 
trade periodicals, and farm magazines. 
It also advertises in daily newspapers 
and provides a matrix service for local 
newspaper advertising by its field rep- 
resentatives throughout the country. 

Clifford B. Reeves, second vice presi- 
dent, who made the announcement, said 
the appointment of Benton & Bowles 
was prompted by a significant change in 
the company’s program of merchandis- 
ing life insurance. 







Miller Heads Field Club; 
Vice Presidents Are Named 


Houston—J. Dudley Miller, field repre- 
sentative of the Chicago (Persons) agen- 
cy of Mutual Life, has been designated 
president of the National Field Club, 
composed of the company’s outstanding 
producers, it was announced here by 
Stanton G. Hale, vice president and 
manager of agencies. 

Mrs. Bettie M. Boyd, a representative 
of the Montgomery, Ala., agency, was 
named vice president for the women’s 
division of the group. 

Named as regional vice presidents 
were: Sam S. Herwitz, of the Cincin- 
nati agency, ‘Central Division; Emanuel 
A. Hyman, Baltimore, Southern Divi- 
sion; Orlyn N. Robertson, Los Angeles 
(Sattem Agency), Western Division; 
and William L. Wyatt, Pittsburgh, 
Eastern Division. 

Jacob W. Shoul, of the Boston Agen- 


cy, and Marvin R. Robbins, of Char- 
lotte, were honorary vice presidents. 


Left to right—Frank B. Jackson, superintendent of agencies of the eastern division, 


and Mrs. Jackson; Henry J. Zock and Mrs. Zock. 





WHO’S WHO ON 
OPPOSITE PAGE 


Top row, left to right: Paul Dewey, 
Dayton; Gordon Joedicke, Toronto; 
Leonard W. Summer, manager, Toronto; 
Manager E. T. Domke and a group from 
the Sioux City agency; William C., 
Humphries, Pittsburgh; Frank Riddick, 
Columbia; Homer K. Ambrose, Balti- 
more; Jack Blackman, manager; Stanley 
Van Vliet and L. W. Baker, Scranton. 

Second row: Fred Rosenberg, Albany; 
R. H. Langford, manager, Albany; 
Charles Levy, Albany; E. A. Hyman, 
Baltimore; Charles Koski, Cleveland; 
Harry Gutman, New York (Kassoff); 
Phil Tennant, Washington, D. C.; Paul 
Primm, Washington, D. C.; Roland G. 
Robison, San Diego; Henry Reisa, Los 
Angeles; John Krehbiel, manager, 
Omaha; Warde W. Robinson, Portiand, 
Ore.; Wilbur K. Hood, manager, and 
Ed R. Spickerman, Portland, Ore. 

Third row: C. Graydon Schlichter, 
Harrisburg; Jesse T. Owens, Oklahoma 
City; Oscar H. Specht, Portland, Ore.; 
Jack V. McCutchan, Portland, Ore.; R. 
Percy Goyne, manager, Dallas; Henry J. 
Zock, manager, Houston; Bob Oliver, 
Oakland; President Dawson; Jim Grier, 
Fargo. 

Fourth row: Al Pugno; Arlie C. Os- 
born, Grand Rapids; Dan McCarthy, 
Memphis; Gordon Coryell, San Fran- 
cisco; Lee Waggoner, manager, Boston; 
John P. Meehan, Boston; Daniel F. Mc- 
Kinnon, Providence; William H. Chamb- 
less, Montgomery; Henry Cadwell, su- 
perintendent of agencies, western divi- 
sion; John Taylor, mgr., Springfield, Ill. 

Fifth row: Clarke H. Williams, Rich- 
mond; Monroe Diefendorf, New York 
(Oberheim) agency; Paul Hoffman, Har- 
risburg; Walter S. Bunn, Dayton; Ger- 
ald Rathbun; Walter Jones, Los An- 
geles; Joe Silverstein, Rochester; Gage 
Tyner, Cleveland manager; Jesse Moore, 
Kansas City; E. W. Scott, Kansas City. 

Sixth row: Robert H. Stoehr, Pitts- 
burgh; Leonard D. Lange; Joseph N. 
Latrano, Pittsburgh; Dave Neely, Okla- 
homa City; Ben Benjamin, Oklahoma 
City; Gene Halsen; Nat McKown, Seat- 
tle; Luther D. Landon, Wichita; Chester 
E. Gable, Indianapolis; Jesse’ Moore, 
Kansas City; H. L. Wickstrand, Seattle; 
Henry Hooper, Philadelphia. 
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Max E. Robkin, CLU, Atlanta agency, 
addresses conference. 
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Myer Agency, New York City 








H. L. Wickstrand of Seattle 


“Underwriter of the Year’ 


Houston — Herbert L. Wickstrand, a 
field underwriter in Seattle, for Mutual 
Life received an award as the com- 
pany’s “Field Underwriter of the Year.” 

The award, a. sterling silver cup, 19 
inches high and 11 inches in diameter, 
is based upon the underwriter’s value 
to his agency and to its representatives, 
his activities in civic affairs, his work 
among policyholders and the public, and 
his participation in the activities of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

The cup is donated by 12 past presi- 
dents of the National Field ‘Club. In 
presenting the’ cup, Jacob W. Shoul, 
the company’s top-ranking producer, 
commended Mr. Wickstrand as “the 
kind of a man who is a credit to his 
community, his clients, his company, and 
to himself.” 

Mr. Wickstrand, 41 years old, joined 
Mutual Life in January, 1937, as a 
field representative of the Seattle agen- 
cy. He is a five-time member of the 
Top Club, composed of the company’s 
leading producers and has qualified 11 
times for the National Fie’d Club, an- 
other company group. He is a Chartered 
Life Underwriter and a member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table. 


Policy Changes, Increased Benefits 


Houston — Several policy and benefit 
changes were announced by Mutual Life 
at the field conference here. President 
Dawson said there would be an increase 
in guaranteed income payments to poli- 
cyholders under the life income option 
in new life insurance policies. 

The Mutual Life president also an- 
nounced that, effective immediately, the 
company has reduced gross premiums on 
new policies on a selective basis. The 
greatest reductions are on life and en- 
dowment policies with long premium- 


paying periods, and the least reductions 
on 10-payment life policies and other 
plans of short duration, he reported. 
The reductions range as high as 6%, 
and average about 4%, he said. “The 
new premiums,” he added, “preserve 
adequate margins, particularly in view 
of the company’s very strong financial 
position.” 
Effects of Changes 

Mr. Dawson pointed out that the net 
cost of new and old policies is expected 
to be about the same because of adjust- 
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Shamrock Photo Service 
Flora Blanton (left), Houston corre- 
spondent, Wall Street Journal, inter- 
views Eunice C. Bush, assistant mana- 
ger, Mutual Life’s New Orleans agency, 
during Houston conference. 





ment of dividend scales on policies is- 
sued under the lower scale of gross 
premiums. He added, however, that a 
lower gross premium would make it pos- 
sible for a greater number of people to 
buy life insurance and for present pol- 
icyholders to add to their protection 
with a smaller initial outlay of money. 
“Total volume should rise accordingly,” 
he said. “By spreading operating ex- 
penses over the greater volume, the 
company should be able to reduce its 
unit costs of doing business, with result- 
ing benefit to all policyholders.” 

Mr. Dawson pointed out also that life 
insurance, as a form of savings, is 
an important anti-inflation weapon. 
“Any action that stimulates increased 
purchases of life insurance is there- 
fore important to the country as a 
whole.” 

Roger Hull, executive vice president 
of ‘Mutual Life, announced other changes 


Wickstrand on Methods 


H. L. Wickstrand of Seattle, who was 
designated “Underwriter of the Year,” 
gave a talk in which he told how he 
works. He makes intensive use of his 
time during the day, usually not working 
at night. He keeps so many prospects 
a that he can’t possibly see them 
all, 





Aboltins’ Field Is ‘D.P.’s’ 


Nicholas Aboltins, agent for the com- 
pany in New York, former New York 
vice-consul for Latvia, himself admitted 
to this country as a displaced person, 
gave a moving talk on his field of work 
which is among displaced persons 
“wherever my people settle.” He led 
Mutual Life in number of lives in 1950, 





in the company’s insurance program. 
The additional changes, which affect 
new policies, include: liberalization of 
double indemnity and waiver of pre- 
mium privileges; liberalization of juven- 
ile policies; and reductions in extra 
premiums that are charged to new 
policyholders who are in hazardous jobs 
or who have physical impairments. 

Double indemnity in new policies, Mr. 
Hull reported, will cover policyholders 
during all commercial passenger flying, 
scheduled or mnon-scheduled, and _ in 
planes operated by private business or- 
ganizations to transport personnel or 
guests. 

Double indemnity and waiver of pre- 
mium provisions in present policies call 
for the suspension of these benefits 
in the event of war service. In new 
policies the suspension provision on 
double indemnity and waiver of premium 
has been replaced by a provision ex- 
cluding death or disability that results 
from service in time of war with a 
military or auxiliary non-combatant unit. 





Top row, left to right—D. D. Briggs, superintendent of agencies, southern division, and J. A. Kamerow, Washington, D. C., flanked by two fair members at the con- 
ference; Dr. Richard L. Willis, Mr. and Mrs. Walter W. Jones, Los Angeles; Mrs. Roger Hull; Andrew C. Webster; Jacob W. Shoul, Boston; group from the Miami 


agency. 


Bottom row, left to right—Andrew C. Webster; Charles Shaw and Mrs. Shaw, Oklahoma City; Mr. and Mrs. Dawson flanked by two of the flowerier members at 


the conference; Mr. and Mrs. Jack Dubran, Grand Rapids; Mr. and Mrs. Henry Reisa, Los Angeles. 
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At the Mutual Life “we all have glass pockets,” 
home office officials answering questions from the floor, directed to them by Top Club and National Field Club men who attended the company’s business conference 


in Houston, Texas, September 5-8. On the platform are (left to right) Robert Stroud, assistant to the president; Clifford B. Reeves, 
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so say the company’s officers and field men. Some signs of that principle are evident in this picture of the panel of 


ident; Oliver M. 





vice pr 


Whipple, financial vice president; Lewis W. Douglas, board chairman; Louis W. Dawson, president; Stanton G. Hale, vice president and manager of agencies; Leigh 
Cruess, vice president and chief actuary; Andrew C. Webster, manager of selection; Dr. Richard L. Willis, chief medical director, and J. McCall Hughes, comptroller. 


Mutual Life’s New Insurance Program 


Houston—Mutual Life announced to 
its field representatives gathered here 
a broad, new insurance program, effec- 
tive September 6, the following being 
a summary of the program. 

“For many months the Mutual Life 
has been engaged in an extensive study 
of its insurance operations. Questions 
concerning premium rates, income set- 
tlement options, cash values, policy plans 
and many other factors affecting the 
salability of our policies have been thor- 
oughly explored. Large amounts of data 
have been assembled and studied, all for 
the purpose of examining our position 
and giving the public what it wants in 
life insurance service, subject, of course, 
to the requirements of sound manage- 
ment and the best interests of our en- 
tire body of policyholders. 

“As a result, a new insurance pro- 
gram has been developed, effective Sep- 
tember 6, 1951. It makes many changes 
in our product, including— 

1. A selective reduction in our gross 
premium rates, and 

2. A selective increase in the guaran- 
teed returns under our life income set- 
tlement options. 

We believe the changes which have 
been made, and especially the two just 
mentioned, will be of benefit to all our 
policyholders, and will increase your 
sales and your income. The lower gross 
premiums will make our policies more 
attractively priced at the outset. This 
undoubtedly will be more acceptable to 
the public and aid in the conservation of 
business. The guaranteed income offered 
in the life income settlement option is 
frequently considered part of the pric- 
ing of life insurance. This consideration 
1S attaining increasing importance, and 
the improvement made in the guarantee 
will also enlarge the market for our 
product. 

While it is our belief that the new 
Series of policies, to be known as the 
A” series, will have many sales advan- 
tages, please note carefully that the 
lower premium rates will naturally result 
in lower dividends for “A” form policies, 





Consequently, there is no reason to ex- 
pect that the average policyholder will 
have a higher or lower ultimate net cost 
under the new rates than he would un- 
der present rates. 

The changes which have been made 
under the new program are outlined in 
this memorandum. The principal changes 
are as follows: 

I. Premium Rates—Over-all selective 
reduction varying with plan and age at 
issue, and averaging about 4% on present 
plan distribution. Increases on a few 
plans. : 

Special Class—Reduction in extra pre- 
miums on a selective basis, with fewer 
special classes each of broader range 
than at present. 

H. Settlement Options — Guaranteed 
returns under life income settlement 
(Option 3) greatly improved at the 
older ages; present age differential be- 


tween payee and non-payee elections 
eliminated. 


III. Options on Surrender or Lapse— 
Values revised. Cash values generally 
slightly lower in early policy years, 
higher at middle durations and some- 
what lower at the longer durations. 


IV. New Policy Plans and Plans Dis- 
continued—A new form of contract, the 
Retirement Endowment, will replace the 
Endowment Annuity and Income En- 
dowment which are discontinued. The 
Retirement Endowment will provide for 
a life income of $10 a month per $1,000 
of insurance, with a 10-year period cer- 
tain. Minimum policy, $1,000. 

V. Changes in Existing Plans—A num- 
ber of changes have been made. 

VIE: Ce “A” form poli- 
cies: first-year commissions under “regu- 
lar” Lifetime Plan contracts increased 
from 45% to 50%, graded by plan; 
“grade-in” contracts changed so that re- 
newal commissions will be the same as 
“regular” contracts. 








Russell V. Vernet, director of advertising, and representatives of the 
Benton & Bowles advertising agency. 


Additional information on these and 
other changes is given below: 


I. New Gross Premium Rates 


All premium rates have been revised, 
the new rates being based on the Com- 
missioners 1941 Standard Ordinary 
(C.S.0.) Mortality Table, with interest 
at 24%. The over-all reduction is about 
4%. The revision is a selective one, how- 
ever, and reductions on some plans are 
greater than on others. On a few plans 
at certain ages, the rates are increased. 

1. Preferred Risk—The reduction in 
the initial premium occurs at ages over 
19, and is about 2%; in the ultimate 
premium, the reduction varies from 
about 3% at the young ages to about 
5% at the higher ages. The initial pre- 
mium is 87144% of the ultimate premium, 
instead of 85% as at present. 

2. Life Paid-up at Age 85—The pre- 
miums are reduced about 6%. 

3. Limited Payment Life—The reduc- 
tions vary from about 3 to 5%, the 
larger reductions applying to the longer 
premium paying plans. Slight increases 
occur on the 10 Payment Life Plan at 
the younger ages at issue. 

4. Endowments—The reductions are 
around 5% for long-term endowments at 
the young ages, and there are modest 
increases at the younger ages on 10-year 
and other short term Endowments. 

5. Term Insurance—The reductions 
are around 2% at young ages, ranging 
to 4% at high ages. 

6. 5-Year Modified Life—The reduc- 
tion in premium averages about 244% 
of the premium. 

7. Juvenile Plans—A number of 
changes have been made in the Juvenile 
program, as described later. On life 
plans, premiums are reduced, the reduc- 
tions being substantial on Life-Paid up 
at Age 85. Some premium rates on en- 
dowments are moderately increased. The 
Premium Protection provision has been 
extended to age 25, and consequently 
premiums for that provision are gener- 
ally increased. 

8. Family Income (Decreasing Term) 
Riders— Premiums are _ reduced by 
amounts varying with age at issue and 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Top row, left to right—Andrew C. Webster, manager of selection; Willis S. Peterson, manager, Salt Lake City; S. Johnson; J. P. McNeil, manager, Miami; Russ 
Vernet, director of advertising; Merle Smith, manager, Buffalo; Cliff Reeves, vice president; Dick Myer, manager, New York (Myer) agency; Gerald L. Crave; Ted 
L. Johnson, Grand Rapids; Edwin G. Athey, Grand Rapids; J. Dudley Miller, Chicago (Persons); George Nicoud; Frank B. Hill, manager, Manchester agency; R. G. 
Petersen, Manchester; N. Dean Rowe, Manchester. 
Bottom row—Richard E. Myer, manager, New York City; Francis Mahoney and son, Manchester agency; Robert N. Greenberg, Washington, D. C.; Kenneth N. 


Hammer, Washington, D. C.; President Dawson; Charles P. Rice, Washington, D. C.; Philip C. Tennant, Jr., Washington, D. C.; 


M. Livingston, Des Moines; 


Gordon Creider, Des Moines; Thomas B. Read, manager, Des Moines agency; Byron G. Wallace, Des Moines; Folmer Hansen, Fargo manager; Sam Heifetz, 
Chicago (Bash) agency; Al Halseth, Minneapolis manager, and Mac Hughes, comptroller. - 


Mutual Enters Accident and Sickness 
Field; Wesley Jones Will Head Sales 


Announcement that Mutual 
Life of New York would next year 
begin to issue accident, sickness and 
hospitalization insurance on an_individ- 
ual policy basis was received with great 
enthusiasm by the business conference 
here. 

At the same time the appointment of 
Wesley J. A. Jones of Chicago as di- 
rector of accident and sick 1ess insurance 
sales was announced by Stanton G. Hale, 
vice president and manager of agencies. 
Mr. Jones, who will make his headquar- 
ters at the company’s home office in 
New York, has been executive secretary 
of the International Association of 
Accident and Health Underwriters since 


H 





1949. He joined the association as assist- 
ant executive secretary in 1948. He holds 
an M.B.A. degree from Stanford Uni- 
versity and a B.A. from Carleton Col- 
lege, Minn. He was an aerial navigator 
in the Navy from 1943 to 1946. 

Louis W. Dawson, president, said the 
company’s entry into the accident and 


sickness insurance field was a “natural 
and necessary extension” of its life in- 
surance service. “Millions of individ- 


uals—including professional people, store 
keepers, housewives—are not eligible for 
accident and sickness coverage on a 
group basis and are in need of indiv:dual 
coverage,” he said, adding: “Such cov- 
erage fits very logically into the Mutu- 
al Life’s method of programming family 
financial plans. The new coverage offers 
individuals, including the company’s 
1,000,000 policyholders, the opportunity 
to obtain from a sing’e source a well- 
rounded family security plan that in- 
cludes life, accident, sickness and 
hospitalization coverage. 

“The Mutual Life’s ‘insured income’ 
plan—a program for tailoring a family’s 
life insurance according to specific needs 
and ability to pay—is well suited for 
programming insurance against sickness, 
accident and hospitz lization.” 

Continuing, he said: “The company is 
in a position to enter the new fie'd at 
initial expense. The new 

be offered through our 





a minimum 
coverage 


will 


Pere field force. No sizable additions 
to the home office staff are expected to 
be necessary. Operating efficiency is 
such that the company can handle the 
broadened coverage with existing facili- 
ties.” 





New Insurance Program 


(Continued from Page 33) 


term of rider, but premiums are payable 
to two years before the end of the term, 
instead of three years as formerly. 

9. Double Protection Rider—Slight 
reductions have been made. 

10. Income and Mortgage Protection 
—Slight reductions ranging from 2% to 
3% of the premium have been made. 

11. Retirement Income—The _ reduc- 





tions in premiums range from 3% to 79 





depending on age at issue, sex sh 
maturity age. 
12. Single Premium Insurance—For 


Single Premium Life policies, the reduc- 
tion is about 4% at age 25, 2% at age 40 
and very small at age 55. For 20-Year 
Endowments, the reductions are about 
1% at the young and middle ages; slight 
increases occur at the higher ages (over 
57). 
13, Single Premium Annuities—Pre- 
miums for Life Annuities are increased 
below age 64 and appreciably decreased 
over that age, especially on women. Re- 
fund Annuity premiums are similarly ef- 
fected, the new premiums for women 
being ‘lower after age 59. 

14. Double Indemnity—A modest re- 
duction in premium has been made. 

15. Waiver of Premium—Rates have 
been changed in line with the changes in 
life insurance premium rates 

16. Special Class Insurance—A selec- 
tive reduction in Special Class premium 
rates for “A” form policies has also been 
made. 

(a) As at present, Special Class insur- 





Left to right—Victor D. Hollander, Miami; Leonard, Howard and Mrs. Hollander. 
Right to left—Jack Barker, Hartford manager; Mrs. Barker and three daughters. 








ance at premiums varying with age and 
plan will be issued up to 500% mor- 
tality. The individual Special Classes 
will be broader in range and will bear 
numerical designations (1, 2, etc.). 

(b) Occupational extra premium charges 
are being reduced for “A” form policies 
in the majority of occupations. Such 
extras will terminate on the policy an- 
niversary nearest the Insured’s 65th 
birthday. On Endowments, instead of 
charging a lower extra premium for the 
full term of the Endowments, the same 
extra as for Life plans will be charged 
for the period ending five years before 
the endowment date. 


II. Settlement Options 


A new and more liberal basis has been 
adopted for life income settlements 
(Options 3 and 6) in “A” policies. ,It is 
the Jenkins-Lew 1949 Table at 24% 
interest. The new basis not only involves 
a higher basic interest rate but also 
takes account of current annuitant mor- 
tality experience. 

Moreover, the income under Option 3 
will be the same for all types of elec- 
tions, the practice of rating down the 
age three years for “payee” elections be- 
ing discontinued for future issues. 

In general, the guaranteed life income 
under the new policies will be higher— 
considerably higher at the older ages. 
In advance (“non-payee”) elections of 
Option 3 in settlement of death pro- 
ceeds, where the payee cannot withdraw 
any part of the proceeds before the life 
income begins, the guaranteed income at 
the younger ages will be slightly lower, 
and at the older ages only a little higher, 
than now provided in current issues. 

No change is made in Options 1, 2 
and 4, which continue on a 2% minimum 
interest basis. 

The life income Options 3 and 6 con- 
tinue to be subject to increase by addi- 
tional interest as determined from year 
to year, notwithstanding the adoption 
of the more liberal guaranteed income 
basis. Guaranteed returns under Op- 
tions 1, 2 and 4 are also subject to such 
increase. : 

As heretofore, the settlement options 
will be available for surrender and en- 
dowment proceeds as well as death pro- 
ceeds. 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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III. Options on Surrender or Lapse 

The new “A” series of policies provide 
for payment of the full reserve from 
the end of the 15th policy year instead 
of the 20th year. 

The new cash values are generally 
slightly lower in the early policy years, 
higher at the middle durations and 
somewhat lower at the longer durations 
than values in current issues. 

The durations of extended Term in- 
surance and the amounts of reduced 
paid-up insurance have been revised to 
be consistent with the new cash value 
basis. 

IV. New Policy Plans 


The Endowment Annuity and the In- 
come Endowment are being withdrawn, 
and a new form of policy, the Retire- 
ment Endowment, has been adopted to 
replace them. 

Retirement Endowment—The new 
policy provides a life income of $10 a 
month, with an automatic 10-year period 
certain, for each $1,000 of insurance, with 
maturity at age 55, 60 or 65. The mini- 
mum amount of insurance that will be 
issued is $1,000. The form contains the 
same valuable privilege of continuing 
premiums up to 10 years after maturity 
as is contained in the Income Endow- 
ment contract. There is, however, no 
privilege to deter maturity without con- 
tinuing premiums, and the five-year cer- 
tain life income option will not be 
available. 

Juvenile Endowment Maturing at Age 
65 is also being introduced. It will be 
available at all ages outside Canada and 
New York, and from age 5 in Canada 
and New York. 


V. Changes in Existing Plans 


Juvenile—The new “A” forms of Ju- 
venile policies (except Return of Pre- 
mium plans issued only in New York 
and Canada) have been liberalized to 
provide full coverage commencing six 
months after birth; before then the cov- 
erage is $250 for each $1,000 ultimate 
face amount. 

Waiver of Premium and Double In- 
demnity will be available beginning with 
policies issued at age 5; the policy must 
contain either both benefits or neither. 
The benefits will not be issued sepa- 
rately. (On the Return of Premium to 
Age 10 plan, used only in New York, 
special rules will apply.) 

The Premium Protection provision has 
been extended to give coverage to the 
policy anniversary nearest the Insured’s 
25th birthday, instead of the 21st birth- 
day as at present, since children often 
do not become self-supporting as early 
as age 21. The provision may be in- 
cluded in the policy in addition to the 
Waiver of Premium Benefit, but the 
Premium Protection provision will not 
be added after the contract is issued. 


Leaders 


Lite’s 


Conference at 


Jerry Saltsberg & Assoc. 


A home office group at the Mutual Life oversees the issuing of the first policy in 
the company’s new series of policies. 


Premium Protection for Ages 10-14— 
This benefit (covering premiums to 
policy anniversary nearest insured’s 25th 
birthday) will also be available for ages 
at issue 10-14 on six plans: Life at 85, 
Life at 65, 20-Payment Life, 30-Payment 
Life, 20-Year Endowment and Endow- 
ment at Age 65. The benefit will not be 


sued for only 15, 20 and 25-year periods, 
and also to run to age 65. 

Mortgage Protection—Poli 
issued for any number of full 
from 15 to 25. 

Retirement Income—Cash values per 
$100 annual premium are somewhat 
lower than in the present contract form, 


ies will be 
years 


Members of the Milwaukee Agency 


added after the policy is issued. 
Family Income and Decreasing Term 
Riders—The conversion privilege is ex- 
tended from three to two years before 
the expiration date. (As_ previously 
stated, premiums will be payable up to 
two years before the expiration date, 
instead of three years as at present.) 
Income Protection—Policies will be is- 


but the life income purchased is greater. 
The reduced paid-up option on lapse is 
at present non-participating; the new 
contract allows participation. 

Double Indemnity—The provision for 
suspending the entire benefit in event of 
war service has been replaced by a pro- 
vision excluding death resulting from 
the special hazards incident to military 


* 


»— d 


Houston 


W. L. HADLEY 


The joint conference of the Top Club 
and the National Field Club of the Mu- 
tual Life of New York held recently at 
the Hotel Shamrock in Houston, Tex., 
was a happy occasion for “Old Bill” 
Hadley of the staff of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter and I want to record my 
thanks to the officers of the Mutual 
Life for the invitation to be among those 
present. A glance at the personality 
snaps of some of 1,200 folk attending 
the conference accompanying this story, 
(most of which were made by the 
“shutter bug” of this paper), reveals the 
reason for my happiness. The program 
of the “New” Mutual Life is outstand- 
ing. The official family of the Mutual 
Life in presenting the program placed 
its production forces in a fine competi- 
tive position. The members of the Top 
Club and the National Field Club were 
overwhelmed by its presentation. The 
whole Houston conference makeup pre- 
sented a fine cross section of the offi- 
cial and production forces of the institu- 
tion of life insurance. 


of war. As is customary, deaths result- 
ing from war or any act incident thereto 
are also excluded. 

The aviation provision is liberalized 
to give greater passenger travel cover- 
age, including passenger travel on non- 
scheduled as well as scheduled commer- 
cial passenger flights and in planes 
“operated by a private business organiza- 
tion to transport its personnel or 
guests.” 


et 


= 


Left to right—G. A. Norwood; Gordon W. Hay, manager, San Francisco; Robert E. Patterson, Fresno; William L. Wyatt, Pittsburgh; George Nicoud, mortgage 


regional supervisor; Ed Waller, superintendent of agencies, 
manager, Sacramento; Carl Rogers, manager, Long Beach; Larry Doland, Columbus; 


central division; Bill Porte, manager, San Antonio; Clayne Robison, manager, Boise; Lloyd Yeates, 
Gilbert Moody, Columbus; E. D. Hoffman, Pueblo; Stanley Sjostrom, Pueblo. 
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GEORGE AVERY WHITE 
Reading the afternoon papers is often 
a depressing experience because of im- 
readers that the moral 


pression given 


aspect of the country is striking some 


all-time lows. Stories abound in which 
honesty, decency and high idealism are 
shattered. Then along comes such a per- 
sonality as that of the late George 
Avery White, president of State Mutual 
Life, and the picture changes. The world 
then seems brighter and a better place 
to live and the conviction is heightened 
that there are others cut out of 
a similar pattern. 

Along with charm and great integrity 
Mr. White possessed abilities 
which won him distinction in fields of 
insurance, law and finance. He was an 
able administrator who added 
piloted and aided 
much in its progress. Life insurance was 
better off George Avery White 
chose it as the career to which 


many 


unusual 


prestige 
to the company he 
when 
finally 
he would devote his major energies. 





NATION’S LEADING LAWYERS 
IN CONVENTION HERE 

One of the most important annual get- 

America is that of the 

Association which for the 


togethers in 
American Bar 
first time is holding its annual conven- 
New York City. The topics are 
the interests so widespread, 


tion in 
so varied, 
that it is necessary to hold a number of 
section meetings, one of the outstanding 
ones being the insurance section which 
has a long program at which matters of 
much significance, technical and other- 
wise, are handled by outstanding mem- 
legal fraternity. 
noted 


bers of the insurance 
At all of the 
talked. 

The American Bar Association gather- 
Sunday when at a 


sections persons 


ing got under way 
meeting of the Conference of 

Presidents, Charles E. 
Defense Mobilization, 
The main assembly started 
Monday when the gathering 
was addressed by John W. Davis, for- 
Ambassador to Great Britain. Eric 
administrator of Economic 
spoke Monday 


3ar Asso- 
Wilson, 
was 


ciation 
director of 
the speaker. 
morning 


mer 
Johnston, 
Stabilization Agency, 





night. At a luncheon of the insurance 
Albert Conway, judge of the 
Court of Appeals, this state, and former 
New York State Insurance Superin- 
tendent, was principal speaker. 


section 


At one ofthe pre-convention meet- 
ings, under the auspices of ABA section 
on municipal law, search for solutions to 
the problems of urban traffic was begun 
on three fronts—legal, engineering and 
financial. Twenty representatives of or- 
ganizations concerned with traffic con- 
trol met here to organize an inter-pro- 
fessional study in the field. Among other 
sectional meetings were those of women 
lawyers. 

Attending ABA events here this week 
were also some of the leading judges 
of the nation. By the time the ABA and 
its main assembly and sectional gather- 
ings concluded their sessions much light 
was thrown on legal topics of great in- 
terest to the worlds of insurance, busi- 
ness and public affairs. The conferences 
were all carefully planned in advance 
and all of the speeches will later be 
made through publication in 
legal or other publications. 

On Saturday before the meetings of 
ABA started, New York University fig- 
ured in an interesting event attended by 
many of those who were here for ABA. 
It was the dedication of its new $5,000,- 
000 law center on Washington Square 
at which was announced the receipt of 
a $1,000,000 grant toward the cost of a 
new residence hall for law students. 
Plans for the new project—to cost be- 
tween $2,500,000 and $3,000,000, were 
made public by Chief Justice Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt of New Jersey Supreme 
dean-emeritus of the law 
at a dinner given at Waldorf-Astoria. 

The $1,000,000 grant was from the 
Charles Hayden Foundation and will be 
known as Hayden Hall. The new law 
center will occupy a block fronting on 
Washington Square and is named Arthur 
T. Vanderbilt Hall in honor of the New 
Jersey jurist. The Hayden Foundation 
was established under the will of Charles 
Hayden, founder of the investment firm 
of Hayden, Stone & Co. He died in 1937 
and left the bulk of his $50,000,000 estate 
to the Foundation. 


available 


Court, school, 











E. LUEDICKE 


H. E. Luedicke, executive editor of 


Photo by W. L. Hadley 
DICKHUTH 


H. EUGENE 


New York Journal of Commerce, and 


H. Eugene Dickhuth of the New York Herald Tribune, well known as a writer on 
financial and insurance topics, and also active in New York Financial Writers Asso- 


ciation, 
Houston, Texas. 
A graduate of University of Berlin, 


attended the recent field convention of 


Mutual Life of New York at 


Mr. Luedicke came to this country and 


established a financial bureau which sent to newspapers in various European coun- 


tries American financial news. 
nomics and business subjects. 


In the meantime, he became a consultant on eco- 
Fifteen years ago he joined the Journal of Commerce 


since which time he has successively been commodities editor, news editor, managing 


editor and executive editor. 


Mr. Dickhuth, who was educated abroad, is also United States correspondent of 


Financial Times of London and of Commerce of Bombay. 


post-graduate work in law and economics. 


His background includes 





Carl Holmes, Marsh & McLennan, 
wrote an article, “Let Us Be Quiet,” 
which was published in a recent issue 
of the Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily Journal. 
The article said that throughout the 
United States “The Retreat Movement” 
is growing, and stressed the need of man 
for quiet times of silence and meditation, 
saying that many churches might be 
opened so that workers could drop in 
during the day for a few minutes to be 
still, meditate and pray. Reverend Arthur 
Bruce Moss, minister of John Street 
Methodist Church in downtown New 
York, sees in Mr. Holmes’ article ap- 
plicability to the John Street Church 
whih is open throughout the business 
day. 

a a 

Ralph E. Edwards, associate actuary, 
Baltimore Life, was recently elected 
president of the National Puzzlers 
League. Mrs. Edwards, a consulting ac- 
tuary, was ni umed_ secretary of the or- 
ganization, which is made up of devotees 
of word puzzles, such as° “crypts, 
“forms” and “flats.” The group was 
founded in 1883, meets twice a year, and 
publishes a monthly magazine, “The 
Enigma.” 

kr oe 

Donald A. Baker, for the past four 
years associate editor of The Insurance 
Salesman, has been advanced to manag- 
ing editor. He was graduated from the 
school of journalism of Butler University, 
Indianapolis. An Air Forces veteran with 
three years of service in the Pacific 
Theatre, he is a member of the Indian- 
apolis, and the Southport, Ind., Lions. 

ee Ag 

A. Henry Moses, assistant treasurer 
and cashier of Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies, has been made treasurer of 
Trinity College, Hartford. 





Elmer Moore, Million Dollar Round 
Table producer for the New York Life, 
and trustee of the NALU has been 
named co-chairman of the special gifts 
division of the Wichita Red Feather 
Campaign with goal of $610,813. 

a oe 

Carrol M. Shanks, president of The 
Prudential, was awarded the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws by New York 
University this week. Among others 
given the degree were John W. Davis, 
former Ambassador to the United King- 
dom; President Frederick L. Hovde of 
Purdue University, and Chester I. Bar- 
nard, president of Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. 

: ko % 

Sarah Jane Grahame, daughter of 
Orville F. Grahame, vice president and 
general counsel, Paul Revere Life, will 
marry Robert Charles Hitchcock of 
Worcester on September 22. Miss Gra- 
hame attended Lasell Junior College and 
also is a graduate of Cushing Academy, 
Ashburnham, Mass. He is a senior at 
Bowdoin College. 

* * * 

Murray April, director of agencies of 
Eastern Life of New York, and Mrs. 
April sailed September 15 on the Ile 
de France for Europe and will enjoy a 
month’s vacation on the Continent. Their 
itinerary includes France, Switzerland, 
Italy and Israel. 

* * 

Helen Virginia Fischer, daughter of 
Chester O. Fischer, vice president, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual, and Mrs. Fischer, 
will marry Gordon Nesbitt Farquhar in 
South Congregational Church, Spring- 
field, Mass., on October 6. Following 
her graduation from Smith College Miss 
Fischer went with Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, Hartford, 
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Japanese Insurance Men Visited 


New York City 


Japanese insurance people are endeav- 
oring strenuously to rebuild their insur- 
ance business and to restore the reputa- 
tion they enjoyed before the war, 
Toshioki Okamoto, managing director of 
the Dowa Fire and Marine Insurance 
Co., Ltd., in Japan, said while visiting 
New York City. Mr. Okamoto is making 
a worldwide tour of insurance centers 
with the company president, Shinichi 
Okazaki. Mr. Okazaki is also a member 
of the Japanese House of Councilors, 
the equivalent of our Senate. 

While in New York the Tokyo visitors 
conferred with the American Interna- 
tional Underwriters Corporation, which 
has a branch office and affiliate com- 
pany in Japan. This branch office writes 
and services Occupation business. The 
recently formed AIU Trans-Pacific Inc. 
manages the business of the Pacific Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Co. and the Han- 
over Fire in Japan and writes fire and 
marine business in yen. 

Mr. Okamoto said that before the war 
there were 45 non-life Japanese insur- 
ance companies operating. Now there are 
19, including four recently established. 
The premium income of these companies 
was increasing very steadily, he said. 

The amount of insurance written after 
the war had increased rapidly, partly 
because of the high price of commodities. 
Now that prices had been stabilized the 
companies did not expect such a sharp 
premium increase. He added that in 
Japan today a few stable commodities 
were still controlled but the government 
is trying to remove restrictions as far 
as possible. 

Mr. Okamoto said that the Japanese 
people themselves were still not very 
insurance-minded. The industry there 
was not as old as in America because 
of a difference in customs. 

The Japanese people are very fire con- 
scious. In the old days a man who caused 
a fire was expelled from his community. 
This made most people very cautious. 

Mr. Okamoto said it was hard to com- 
Pare fire insurance rates with those of 
other countries; the rates on modern 


concrete constructions were probably a 
little higher. 

The Dowa Fire and Marine, formed 
in 1944, was an amalgamation of four 
Japanese insurance companies all with 
a history of more than 40 years—the 
Kobe Marine, the Yokahama Fire, the 
Kyote Fire and the Asahi Marine. 
President Okazaki said that during his 














visit in New York he had talked to 
many prominent men in the television 
industry with the thought of introducing 
it into Japan. Experimental TV tests had 
already taken place there, he said. If 
his plan was successful, television may 
be introduced in Japan on a commercial 
scale by next year. Few Japanese would 
be able to afford a private set, but it 
would be displayed in public places for 
all to see. 

Messrs. Okazaki and Okamoto were in 
San Francisco at the time of the Peace 
Treaty, when Mr. Okazaki saw a number 
of his Japanese senatorial colleagues. 

The two men said that on their trip 
through Europe they had visited many 
of the AIU offices and had been im- 
pressed by their worldwide organization. 

aay ae 


Limited British War Exclusion Clause, 
Personal Accident Policies 


Discussing the reluctance of insur- 
ance companies to exclude anything 
from a cover that can reasonably be 
carried by private enterprise alone The 
Review of London discusses the new 
“Limited War Exclusion Clause (Per- 
sonal Accident policies) which was ap- 
proved by Lloyd’s Underwriters Fire 
and Non-Marine Association last May. 

The attitude of excluding from a cover 
what can appropriately be carried by 
private insurance industry was reflected 
in refusal of fire insurers at the present 
stage of development of atomic power 
for peace-time purposes to draft any 
exclusion clause, and in the attitude of 
marine underwriters to a limited exten- 
sion of the water-borne only war risks 
insurance agreement. The same spirit 
evidently lies behind the “Limited War 
Exclusion Clause.” 

The Review says: “There has always 
been a war exclusion clause in the stand- 
ard personal accident policies issued by 
underwriters, and the new exclusion 
clause is an alternative clause which is 
not so wide in its scope. The new clause 
expresses by implication the obvious fact 
that private insurance can well take 
care of war risks where no major powers 
are involved in the conflict, and that 
basically there is no reason to refuse 
cover where wanted for localized con- 
flicts. It is pertinent to point out that 
the exclusion clause will not be used in 
case of Lloyd’s personal accident policies, 
nor will the Limited War Exclusion 
Clause (Personal Accident policies) ap- 
ply to North American business. 

ae ae 


Advice Given to Conway When 
Appointed Superintendent 


In his talk this week before the in- 
surance section of American Bar Asso- 
ciation Albert Conway, judge of the 
Court of Appeals, told what happened 
when he was asked to be Superintendent 
of Insurance in this state. He voiced dis- 
inclination upon the ground that he had 
had no insurance contacts and did not 
even know where the office of the Super- 
intendent was. 

Mr. Conway was told that he would not 
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have been invited to be Superintendent 
if he had had insurance experience be- 
cause then he would have had to unlearn 
things; that among the requirements for 
being Superintendent of Insurance of 
New York was that one be a lawyer and 
not have fixed and settled theories about 
insurance. 

“The thought behind this,” said Judge 
Conway, “was that it were well to have 
a man with a free and open-minded ap- 
proach to novel or changing problems 
of insurance, and, yet, one who, having 
a lawyer’s training, “would presumably be 
able to absorb information quickly and 
then marshall facts logically in arriving 
at necessary decisions. That method of 
reasoning might well be applied in many 
situations.” 

When Mr. Conway became Superin- 
tendent he learned that insurance was 
the largest business in the world and 
that it affected the lives and fortunes 
of practically every man, woman and 
child in the United States. 

“IT found that there were many phases 
of it little understood and that the in- 
surance world could do a better job of 
selling itself to the public.” he continued. 
“T soon realized that there were two 
unusual factors in the insurance business 
which distinguished it from every other 
business. 

“They were that insurance is paid for 
in advance at rates fixed without actual 
knowledge of the events and catas- 
throphes which may occur or the losses 
which may result in the future period 
covered by the policy. Second, that the 
rates for insurance are fixed by the pur- 
chasers of it as disclosed and measured 
by their own acts, by acts of others and 
by events affecting them. I tried to puz- 
zie out the philosophy which caused and 
justified this gigantic business. . . The 
philosophy behind insurance must be so 
clear that the purchase of it has become 
a rule of conduct in our lives since year 
by year more people buy more insur- 
ance and more risks are covered. We 
could not get along without it in our 
complex situation.” 

oe aoe 


Approve Capital Increase 

At their recent special meeting, share- 
holders of Continental Assurance ap- 
proved the proposed increase in the capi- 
tal of the company from $4,000,000 to 
$5,000,000 as outlined in the notice of the 
special meeting of shareholders dated 
August 4. More than 92% of the stock 
of the company was represented. 

In view of this approval the board of 
directors will meet this week when it is 
expected that the increase in capital will 
be voted in the form of a stock dividend 


of 25%. 


Insurance Company Run by High 
School Teachers Arouses Ire 
of Ottumwa Agents 
Protests against the method used in 
selling insurance on school students by 
the Iowa High School Insurance Co., 
operated by the Iowa High School ath- 
letic association, has been made by 
insurance men and business leaders at 

Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Objections have been made because 
the teachers and school employes pass 
out sales circulars for the company, 
collect premiums, assist in handling 
claims and perform other duties usually 
handled by state-licensed insurance 
agents. 

The mutual insurance company was 
first formed to provide insurance cov- 
erage for injuries to students taking 
part in school sport contests. But it 
has extended its coverage to insure 
students in grade and high sc hools and 
junior colleges in the state for injuries 
suffered while at school and going to 
and from school. Parochial as well as 
public school pupils are eligible. 

Last year the company insured stu- 
dents in 850 Iowa schools. Rates range 
as low as 65 cents a school year for 
pupils who do not take part in inter- 
scholastic sport contests. Rates are 
higher for those on school teams. 

Weston Cains, Ottumwa local agent 
and leader of the protest movement, 
has demanded that the school board 
drop plans to offer the insurance to 
Ottumwa pupils. Petitions have been 
signed protesting “this invasion of busi- 
ness enterprise by public school admin- 
istrators and teachers. 

“Tt is unfair and unethical business 
competition for any business company, 
insurance or otherwise, to have most of 
the work done by tax-supported school 
teachers,” the petition states. 

Frank Douma. Ottumwa _ superintend- 
ent of schools, announced the board’s 
only purpose was to obtain “reasonable 
protection for the parents and children 
at low cost.” He said the board has 
not finally approved the plan. 

The insurance policy provides at 65 
cents a school year a death benefit of 
$600 and hospitalization not to exceed 
$5 a day up to $100 total with $25 mis- 
cellaneous fees, including X-ray. Pay- 
ments for various types of injuries are 
also provided. For 85 cents a year the 
death benefit rises to $900 and hospital 
allowance to $7.50 and a total of $150. 

Lyle Quinn, secretary of the insurance 
company, objected to the attack and 
said: “The High School Co. is just 
as much free enterprise as any insur- 
ance company. We are set up to meet 
a need and to render a service.” 
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Reinsurance Progress 
Described by Delaney 


ADDRESSES FRENCH STUDENTS 


Tells How Reinsurance Is Carried on 
in U.S.; Says We Are Slowly Devel- 


oping an International Market 


Reinsurance in the United States was 
described by William F. Delaney, Jr., 
New York reinsurance manager of Fair- 
field & Ellis; when he addressed the 
French insurance Te now visiting 
the United States, on Tuesday of this 
week. He spoke in 1 French. The United 
States, he said, is slowly developing as 
an international reinsurance market, 
but due to difficulties of exchange 
control, withholding of reserves and 
pressure of domestic business this coun- 
try does not offer reinsurance facilities 
to any large extent to the rest of the 
world. 

Certain companies, however, have de- 
veloped an interest in reinsuring ig hg 
risks, Mr. Delaney said. Gradually is 
believed that an international reinsur- 
ance market will develop, particularly if 
currency exchange restrictions are eased, 
and provided too great a demand is not 
made for reciprocity. Development of 
nationalistic feelings in many foreign 
countries has tended to keep United 
States companies away from foreign 
insurance he stated. 

“United States reinsurance business 
has three main markets,” Mr. Delaney 
said. “They are the United States of 
America, England, and Europe. Prior to 
World War I the United States rein- 
sured principally in London. Reinsur- 
ance within the United States was 
through German and Russian reinsur- 
ance companies admitted to do business 
in the ne States. ks a result of 
World War I the German and Russian 
reinsurance siopuaee dropped out. The 
United States companies began to enter 
the reinsurance field and, since World 
War II, have grown considerably There 
are some foreign companies ikick have 
qualified to do a reinsurance business 
in the United States. 

“French companies have an interest 
in the American professional reinsur- 
ance market. There are three compa- 
nies which are principally French con- 
trolled and through whom many French 
companies in France have a participa- 
tion in the United States reinsurance 
market. 
english companies and Lloyd’s still 
receive a large share of business, par- 
ticularly in the marine field and catas- 
trophe reinsurance contracts for fire, 
casualty and special risks. Switzerland 
also plays an important part in the 
American market. 

“The domestic United States reinsur- 
ance market consists of four factors: 
professional reinsurers, reinsurance de- 
partments: of direct writing companies, 
interchange of reinsurance and recipro- 
cal reinsurance between direct writing 
companies, and reinsurance pools. 








How Reinsurance Is Handled 


“There are about 25 ‘professional’ re- 
insurance companies in the United 
ce The name ‘professional’ reinsurer 

applied to a company which does only 
a reinsurance business. The direct writ- 
ing companies do a considerable amount 
of reinsurance among each other, par- 
ticularly in the facultative field. Several 
large direct insurance companies that 
have formed reinsurance departments 
do a large volume of business. 

“There are various reinsurance pools 
formed by companies for spreading their 
business through reinsurance. 

“The largest part of American re- 
insurance is rendered with American 
companies. In the United States there 
are separate markets for fire reinsur- 


ance, marine reinsurance, casualty re- 
insurance, and life insurance. In discuss- 
ing fire insurance, I include, of course, 
the allied lines, such as windstorms, 
earthquake, and other perils covered by 
our form known as ‘extended coverage.’ 
An allied line of the fire branch which 
has been growing considerably is the 
inland marine business. This receives 
a somwhat separate treatment in the 
United States. 

“The United States market has al- 
ways distinguished between stock com- 
panies and mutual companies,” Mr. 
Delaney continued. “Direct writing stock 
companies doing a reinsurance business 
will not, as a rule, reinsure mutual 
insurance companies. The professional 
reinsurance companies have relaxed this 
rule considerably so that more and more 
the United States mutual companies are 
finding a larger market within the 
United States. There are many signs 
which point to the elimination of the 
refusal of many reinsurance companies 
to reinsure mutual companies. 


Supervision by the Insurance 
Departments 


“An important requirement govern- 
ing reinsurance has been the regula- 
tion that reinsurance must be with an 
‘admitted’ reinsurer in order for the 
ceding company to receive credit for the 
unearned premium reserve on the busi- 
ness of the ceding company reinsured 
by the reinsurer. 

“Most states have this provision, but 
there are certain exceptions. Other 
states have made a special exc eption for 
Lloyd’s reinsurance under certain con- 
ditions. The effect of this requirement 
is to increase the unearned premium 
reserve—a _ liability—of companies rein- 
suring with a ‘non-admitted’ reinsurer. 
A ‘non-admitted’ reinsurer is a reinsurer 
which has failed to put up the necessary 
financial deposits and meet the other 
requirements laid down by the Insurance 
Departments of the various _ states. 

“Reinsurance by a ‘non-admitted’ com- 
pany is not forbidden except in rare 
cases. In most states the requirement 
is that the unearned premium reserve 
for ‘non-admitted’ reinsurance be carried 
by the ceding company. A ‘non-ad- 
mitted’ reinsurer may quite properly 
make this difference up to the ceding 
company by depositing in the United 
States an amount of money equal to the 
unearned premium reserve and the out- 
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WESTERN BUREAU DISSOLVES 


Organization of “Non-Bureau” Com- 
panies Ends Career After 41 Years; 
Colorful in the Past 
Directors of the Western Insurance 
Bureau at Chicago, after due deliberation 
and careful consideration of all factors 
involved, have voted unanimously to dis- 
solve the bureau. It is the concensus 
of the directors that purposes for which 
the bureau was organized about 40 years 
ago had been accomplished and that 
changes in the industry in recent years 
make it unnecessary to continue the 

organization. 

Managership in the Western Insur- 
ance Bureau has been confined largely 
in recent years to a small number of 
fire insurance groups, essentially those 
which are “non-board” in some areas of 
the country. The Loyalty Group, North- 
western National and Millers National 
have furnished the leadership in recent 
years. The Western Underwriters As- 
sociation now embraces the large 
majoritity of companies which have been 
termed conservative and regular. 

In years gone by the Western Insur- 
ance Bureau was active and vigorous 
under the leadership of E. G. Halle, 
Neal Bassett, Charles E. Sheldon, Walter 
D. Williams, Charles H. Coates, Charles 
H. Yunker, Waite Bliven, Herbert A. 
Clark and Ralph Rawlings. Mr. Clark 
has been president since 1926, with the 
exception of the seven years, 1928-1935, 
when Mr. Rawlings was head. 


OPENS NEW FOREIGN OFFICES 


AFIA, Under Expansion Program, Sets 
Up New Branches in Australia, India, 
Japan and Pakistan 

The American Foreign Insurance As- 
sociation announces that in line with 
its policy of constant expansion of world- 
wide facilities, additional branch offices 
have been opened in the following coun- 
tries: 

Australia—57a Keira Street, Wol- 
longong, under the management of R. 
Meyer, branch manager; Mackay, 
Queensland, under the management of 
Kevin King, Resident Inspector. 

India—4/14 Bazar Road, Mattancherry, 
Cochin, under the management of 
Ramnad Gangadharaier Subbayya, agen- 
cy supervisor; Cuttack, India, under the 
management of R. P. Srivastava, branch 
manager; Talab Bazar, Ludhiana, under 
the management of S. P. Anand, resi- 
dent representative. 

Japan—Moche Building, 67-B Kyo- 
machi, Ikuta-ku, Kobe, under the man- 
agement of K. Katori, branch manager. 

Pakistan—South Nalapara Road, Off 
Sadarghat Main Road, Chittagong, East 
Pakistan, under the management of P. 
N. Medora. 
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Extended Cover Rates 
Raised in New Jersey 


DOUBLED FOR FULL COVERAGE 


Optional $50 Deductible Allowed for 
Windstorm Risks at 8 Cents; 12 
Cents for Full Protection 


Warren N. Gaffney, New Jersey Com- 
missioner of Banking and Insurance, an- 
nounces that effective September 15 on 
new and renewal policies a revised sched- 
ule of rates for extended coverages en- 
dorsed on fire insurance policies has 
been approved on behalf of companies 
affiliated with the Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization of New Jersey. There are 
several hundred classifications involved, 
Rates for many of these classifications 
are being reduced and for many other 
classifications the rates are being in- 
creased. 

The annual rate for dwellings, the 
largest single class effected, is increased 
from 6 cents per $100 of insurance to 
12 cents. If the insured agrees to assume 
the first $50 of each windstorm loss, the 
annual rate will be 8 cents per $100 of 
insurance. The over-all effect of the 
changes is that a greater amount in pre- 
mium will be paid for these coverages 
which include such perils as windstorm, 
hail, explosion, riot, riot attending a 
strike, civil commotion, aircraft, vehicles 
and smoke. 


Changes Based on 11 Year Figures 


While catastrophic losses caused by 
the May, 1950, explosion which hit the 
South Amboy area and the November, 
1950, windstorm which ravaged the en- 
tire state were a contributory factor, this 
entire revision was based upon the sta- 
tistical experience of the past eleven 
years. Mr. Gaffney states that the new 
rates meet the statutory standards which 
require that rates be adequate, non- 
excessive and not unfairly discrimina- 
tory. 

Coincident with the introduction of 
the rate changes Commissioner Gaffney 
approved three new forms of extended 
coverage endorsements to replace the 
numerous forms used heretofore. The 
principe ul change makes available, at the 
option of the insured, either full cover- 
age or $50 deductible windstorm protec- 
tion. Where the $50 deductible is se- 
lected the rate is considerably lower than 
that for full coverage. 

A partial review of the November, 
1950, windstorm losses indicates that 
more than half of the claims were for 
less than $50. Settling large numbers 
of such small claims after a single catas- 
trophe places a strain on the adjusting 
facilities of the insurance companies. The 
use of the $50 deductible coverage should 
alleviate this problem in the future. 


N. Y. Dues Schedule Based 
On Number of Producers 


The New York State Association of 
Insurance Agents has adopted what it 
considers a more equitable and efficient 
method of determining dues for mem- 
bers. Under a revised dues schedule 
which became effective September 1 
the premium base for fixing dues has 
been abandoned and there is  substi- 
tuted a system whereby each agency 
pays $20 a year for each principal and 
full-time producer in its office. An agen- 
cy run by a single individual will pay 
only $20 a year, irrespective of premium 
volume. Agencies having several full- 
time producers are judged to be better 
able to pay higher dues. 


DORMER IN PITTSBURGH FIELD 

The field staff of Fire Association and 
Reliance Insurance in Western Pennsyl- 
vania will be augmented by the addition 
of Thomas J. Dormer as special agent. 
Mr. Dormer, an experienced fire under- 
writer, is also a graduate of the field 
course of Fire Association’s training divi- 
sion. Upon reporting to Special Agent 
Daniel B. Pastorius, he will make head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh. 
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1951 Convention Highly Successful 
In Quality and Quantity of Events 


Forum Discussions, Outside Dynamic Speakers and Debates in 
Directors’ Sessions Receive Liberal Praise; President Van 
Vechten and Vice President Sheldon a Strong Team 


No one can justly ever call last 
week’s 55th annual convention of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents at Chicago dull or uninteresting 
The close to 1,600 agents, company 
representatives and guests were pre- 
sented with an _ excellent program 
which carried right through, without 
let-down, from the territorial confer- 
ences on Monday morning to the fine 
entertainment, sponsored by the Con- 
tinental Companies, which closed the 
installation banquet Wednesday night. 

The Monday afternoon and Wednes- 
day afternoon speeches respectively of 
former Congressman Martin Dies and 
Vice President Ralph W. Carney of the 
Coleman Co., were outstanding high- 
lights from the strictly non-insurance 
features of the convention. Many left 
Chicago suffering, possibly, from con- 
vention fatigue, but happy in the con- 
viction that their trip was well worth- 
while. 

The program was designed to provide 
something interesting for everyone. 
Knowing that an organization with a 
membership drawing near the 30,000 
agency mark is bound to have men and 
women with divergent interests, the 
program arranged for numerous group 
sessions. These offered ‘fine choices 
for those present. That the arrange- 
ment was successful was amply demon- 
strated by the large numbers of agents 
present at the group and general ses- 
sion as well as at the meetings of the 
national board of state directors. 


NAIA Staff Did Well 


Assisting President Melvin J. Miller 

of Fort Worth, Tex., and Vice Presi- 
dent J. F. Van Vechten in handling 
this convention was an excellent team 
from national headquarters in New 
York, in addition to service rendered 
by the local committee at Chicago. In 
the New York office Donald W. Perin, 
assistant secretary-treasurer; Clarence 
R: Rauter, CPCU, and Eugene A. 
Toale, CPCU, director and assistant 
director of the educational and _ re- 
search division; E. R. Coryell, treasur- 
er; James R. Mathews, director of 
publicity, and George S. Hanson, assist- 
ant to the secretary and to General 
Counsel Walter H. Bennett, received 
libéral praise. At the convention Mary 
E. Mobberly, convention secretary, and 
Maurice G. Herndon, capable head of 
the Washington office, also assisted in 
highly important ways in making the 
convention run smoothly from begin- 
ning to end. These people, for the 
most part, stay behind the scenes at a 
convention, but their handiwork is quite 
evident to those who stop to wonder 
what makes a _ successful convention 
tick. 
_The new executive secretary of the 
National Association, Harold R. Dan- 
ford, took over his post at Chicago 
and appeared on the dais at several 
sessions. Otherwise he kept mostly in 
the background, quietly picking up valu- 
able pointers. More will be heard from 
him as time passes. 

Aside from the high-grade education- 
al and sales promotional talks which 
the agents heard last week they also 
observed from meetings of the national 
board of state directors that the NAIA 
is steadily feeling its way forward. With 
a much larger membership than it had 
a decade ago the association is far 
from static and even in its constitution 
finds the need for changes and what it 
hopes will be progress. Next year the 





membership will vote on proposals to 
increase membership on the executive 
committee from seven to eight men 
and to increase terms of office from 
one to three years. 

Under a rotating process two members 
of the executive committee would be 
named each year, one elected by the 
directors and the other appointed by 
the officers and other members of the 
committee. It was also suggested that 
members of the national board of state 
directors serve for a minimum of three 
years. 

Still Better Efficiency Sought 

Behind these suggested revisions is 
the hope that by lengthening terms of 
service among leaders of the associa- 
tion better service may be rendered. 
This is not a criticism of those now 
serving in office, but a general recog- 
nition of the fact that in a body of the 
size and complexity of the NAIA it 
takes a man at least a year as a direc- 
tor or executive committee member to 
get the proper feel of his job and to 
acquire a really intelligent knowledge 
of the many problems facing the pro- 
ducers. They liken these men to new 
members of the Congress who gener- 
ally spend their first year silently listen- 
ing to the veterans. 

Whether or not these suggested re- 
visions are approved, the effort in that 
direction clearly indicates the NAIA is 
not ready to stop seeking improvements 
in its operations. There is little indi- 
cation of a complacent attitude, now 
that a very satisfactory membership 
has been achieved. Rather, the growing 
number of agents in the ranks serves 
as a challenge to make the association 
an even more valuable part of the 
insurance industry. 

When it was announced to the direc- 
tors that a certain insurance company 
had moved to reduce insurance com- 
missions without prior consultation 
with their producers, the reaction was 
immediate. Even though the NAIA at 
the moment had no commissions com- 
mittee, which was discharged earlier 
this year, disapproval by the directors 
to this company’s action was strong 
and quick. A resolution was prepared 
for the general convention and there 
approved, vigorously condemning uni- 
lateral revisions of company contracts 
with local agents. 

Debates on High Plane 

Debate in the directors’ meetings was 
interesting and sound. While, natur- 
ally, there is always likely to be some 
disagreement on subjects under discus- 
sion, this division of viewpoint does not 
lead to acrimonious debate. There is 
no resort to unrestrained emotional out- 
bursts; instead debate is kept upon a 
high plane. 

As President Miller bows out after 
a successful year as chief administrator 
of the National Association, he is suc- 
ceeded by newly elected President Van 
Vechten and Vice President Walter M. 
Sheldon of Chicago. The latter was 
close to being nominated for vice presi- 
dent two years ago when Mr. Miller 
was the successful candidate. Mr. Van 
Vechten is vigorous and forthright and 
will make a forceful leader. His part- 
ner, Mr. Sheldon, is likewise highly 
capable and a man who has made him- 
self popular with other segments of 
the insurance industry in past years by 
virtue of his membership on many com- 

mittees dealing with companies and 
Insurance Commissioners. Agents’ in- 


Recipients of President’s Citations 





Several members of the National Association were honored at the opening gen- 
eral session of the convention in Chicago last week when they received President's 
Citations for achievements. Those receiving the awards from President Melvin J. 
Miller were, left to right, Herbert R. Walt, Lincoln, Nebr.; Robert Maxwell, Texar- 
kana, Ark.; Louie E. Woodbury, Jr., Wilmington, N. C.; Dave R. McKown, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Morton V. V. White, Allentown, Pa: ; Charles H. Eichhorn, 
Columbus, Ohio, whe received the award on behalf of the late Harold Bowen, 
Norwalk, Ohio, and Ralph D. Callister, Ogden, Utah. 





Anderson Wins Springfield 
Covered Wagon Painting 


A. M. Anderson of Anderson & 
Newell, general agents, Little Rock, Ark., 
was the winner this year of the oil 
painting of “The Covered Wagon,” fa- 
mous trade-mark of the Springfield Fire 
& Marine Insurance Co. The award of 
the painting was made at the final gen- 
eral session of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents’ convention in Chi- 
cago last week. 

The Springfield has been keeping a 
register of guests at its headquarters at 
NAIA conventions since 1933, when it 
instituted the custom of awarding an oil 
painting of “The Covered Wagon” to 
the registrant whose name was drawn 
from its list of guests. Last year the 
painting was won by Lewie Lacy of Lacy 
Insurance Agency, Oklahoma City. 


Public Relations Award 

Next year the National Association 
will award for the first time the Harold 
S. Bowen Public Relations Award for 
excellence in public relations activities. 
This award will thereafter be presented 
annually as a memorial to the late 
Mr. Bowen. 


DAWSON WINS SET OF CHINA 

Robert E. Dawson of Pasadena, Calif., 
won the award of a set of Syracuse 
china offered by Forrest H. Witmeyer, 
president of the Excelsior Insurance Co. 
of Syracuse, N. Y. This china is made 
by the Onondaga Pottery Co. of Syra- 
cuse, 





terests are well protected in the hands 
of these leaders, each of whom has had 
long experience in dealing with many 
problems. 

At the convention last week a major- 
ity of the full time executive secretaries 
and managers of state associations 
voted to disband as an organization and 
to discontinue holding meetings as an 
organization. This was due, the execu- 
tive secretaries said, because “recent 
developments in connection with meet- 
ings indicate some misunderstanding in 
regard to the interests of the group in 
the welfare of the National Association. 
Therefore, in the interest of harmony 
and in keeping with the high integrity 
of a trade association executive it was 
felt advisable for the executive secre- 
taries to disband.” 


Casualty Committee Held 


Series of Conferences 

J. F. Niccolls, Houston, Tex., chair- 
man of the casualty committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, outlined a series of meetings 
his committee or its subcommittees held 
during the year with company repre- 
sentatives in his report at the annual 
meeting of the association in Chicago 
last week. 

The first meeting was with the bur- 
glary r rating committee of the National 

3ureau of Casualty Underwriters on two 
proposed limited household theft forms. 
Mr. Niccolls expressed gratification that 
there was indicated a sincere desire on 
the part of the company men to obtain 
the honest opinions and reactions of 
the agents and said that many of the 
agents’ ideas were incorporated in the 
final promulgation. 

Next was the “almost traditional” 
meeting between rating committees of 
the National Bureau and a subcommittee 
of th NAIA casualty committee. An- 
other session was with Frank Lang, 
manager of the research department of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies for a discussion of cancela- 
tion notices and procedures. 

A meeting also was held with Philip 
Priore, president, and J. Ross Moore, 
manager, of the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association, to develop a 
working arrangement with the NAIA for 
future problems which may arise in the 
automobile material damage field. Her- 
bert L. Bicoks, Newark, N. J., served 
as chairman of a subcommittee te work 
with the American Medical Association. 

With respect to the matter of union 
organized accident and health insurance 
companies, Mr. Niccolls said it was the 
consensus of opinion of a subcommittee 
that the executive committee of the as- 
sociation should address a letter to in- 
terested life and accident and health 
organizations calling the matter to their 
attention and offering the assistance of 
the NATA. 

Following are the members of Mr. 
Niccolls’ committee: Joseph H. Bandy, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Robert Battles, Los 
Angeles; Herbert L. Brooks, Newark, N. 
J.; A. H. Criddle, Philadelphia 1; Henry 


G. Dudley, Washington, D. C.; Fred J. 
England, East Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Thomas A. Harmon, Seattle, Wash.; 


Frank McCaffrey, Detroit; James H. 


Woodside, Greenville, S. 
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Sheldon Urges Work Simplification 
Program to Meet Clerical Problems 


Problems of personnel, production and 


profits can be met by agents only by 


concentrated efforts upon their part on 
well-planned, thoroughly executed pro- 
grams of work simplification Walter M. 
Sheldon of Chicago told the group 
meeting of large city agents at the an- 
nual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at Chicago 
last week. Mr. Sheldon, who is execu- 
tive vice president of W. A. Alexander 
& Co. of Chicago, declared that man- 
power shortages, increased costs of do- 
ing business and inability to raise prices 
to meet higher costs constitute serious 
difficulties for producers. 

Through a program of work simplifica- 
tion Mr. Sheldon said an agency can 
improve its efficiency, improve service to 
customers, improve calibre and morale 
of emnoloyes and keep profits rolling in. 
In describing what his agency has done, 
independently of any company actions, 
Mr. Sheldon told the agents, in part: 


No Saving in Payroll and Rent 

“Payroll and rent constitute, by far, 
the largest part of the fixed expense of 
any agency. That would appear to be 
the logical starting place but as these 
two items of expense in the present in- 
flation will continue to rise, we must 
look elsewhere for the savings. 

“Begin by assigning to a top member 
of your staff, the entire responsibility 
for the successful completion of the 
project. Provide him with all the as- 
sistance he may require, variable ac- 
cording to the size of your organization 
and the conditions of your operations. 
Back him to the limit. Acquaint your 
management and supervisory group with 
your program, explaining why it is be- 
ing undertaken and what results are to 
be expected. 

“We launched our program with a 
training course on work simplification 
conducted for us by a firm of manage- 
ment engineers and attended by all of 
our executive and supervisory staff. In 
this one-hour-a-week eight weeks’ 
course, we learned the principles and 
techniques of work simplification—we 
were trained to adopt a questioning atti- 
tude, to ask ‘why’ every time we turn 
around,” Mr. Sheldon said. 

“On the completion of that course, we 

introduced our supervisory managers to 
budget control management, requiring 
each of them to submit estimates of 
their operating costs for the next fiscal 
year. 
_ “That combination—formalized train- 
ing in the techniques of cost reduction 
and participation in budget control man- 
agement—served to bring every key in- 
dividual in the shop 100% within the 
program. 


Not Afraid to Make Changes 

“Since then, we have held nothing to 
be sacred—the mere fact that something 
has been done a certain way for 30 years 
induces us to be all the more searching. 
We take nothing for granted. And we 
are not afraid to make changes. 

“Our efforts are channelled into three 
specific segments: work distribution, op- 
erational procedures, and reports and 
forms. Perhaps the most important 
study for us, and for each of you, is 
that of the distribution of work. Cer- 
tainly it is the logical beginning stage. 
We are tackling that department by 
department. We begin with an analysis 
of what each member of a given depart- 
ment does. We examine each function, 
asking ourselves: ‘What is done?’ ‘Who 
does it?’ ‘How is it done?’ ‘When is it 
done?’ ‘Where is it done?’ 

“Such an analysis is a tremendous, 
time-consuming job—but you will find, 
as we have, and still are finding, that it 
pays real dividends. As a result of our 


studies in one department, we were able 
to reduce the personnel required. We 
re-aligned the distribution of the work 
to free the department manager for 
more important assignments in super- 
visory, research and promotional activi- 
ties. As a significant by-product, these 
changes improved the quality and quan- 
tity of the work produced. 


Billing System Changed 

“A study of the operations of our 
collection department revealed an over- 
load of work at the end of the month 
when monthly statements were prepared, 
necessitating not only overtime work but 
also the hiring of temporary outside 
typists to type the statements. A modi- 
fication of our billing system, wherein 
billing is done throughout the month, 
(following the cue of the larger depart- 
ment stores in Chicago), has saved 
countless hours of overtime expense and 
eliminated the necessity to contract anv 
of the typing out,” Mr. Sheldon revealed. 

“The studies in departmental work 
distribution provided valuable back- 
ground information for our second field 
of concentration: analyses of operational 
procedures. By operational procedure, 
we refer to a complete process—such as 
the procedure for handling renewals— 
which usually involves many — steps 
among several different departments. 
We study a procedure from start to 
finish, noting every single step in the 
process and asking constantly ‘why’— 
why is this step necessary—why must 
the file be timestamped at this point of 
the operation—alwavs, ‘why’ always en- 
deavoring to determine if there might be 
a better, a simpler, way of doing it. 

“In our studies of various processes, 
we have eliminated many unnecessary 
steps with a resulting saving in time and 
effort. We have uncovered “defensive 
steps” in many procedures—timestamp- 
ing is a favorite one-step added to a 
process merely to provide proof that 
any error committed further along in 
the process had not been committed 
within that department. 

“Checks and double checks are always 
a popular item in any system, particu- 
larly those developed over a period of 
time. Jn one such process, the exnense 
of double-checking far outweighed the 
savings arising from such precaution. 
Time and motion studies have entered 
into our analyses of various processes, 
particularly those involving considerable 
manual operations, such as stamping, 
sorting, stabling and collating. The mere 
rearrangement of a desk. or of the posi- 
tion of a machine on a desk, can save a 
surprising number of work hours over 
an extended period. 

Unnecessary Steps Eliminated 

“Each time we run across a standard, 
regular report—report of new business 
for the month—for example, we again 
ask ‘why.’ Who gets the report, and 
why? If the report is necessarv, if it 
actually serves a useful, economic pur- 
pose, is its information duplicated by 
other reports? Can it be compiled in a 
more simple manner? Is all the infor- 
mation necessary ? 

“Here’s a specific example: Each 
month our accounting department pre- 
pares a report of overdue fire accounts. 
In an analysis of that report, we com- 
pleted a process chart of the steps neces- 
sary for the completion of the report. 
3y the simple expedient of rearranging 
the sequence of steps in that process we 
were able to eliminate an eight-hour 
typing operation. 

“That example is cited to bring out a 
further incidental point. Our dollar sav- 
ings in effecting that change was insig- 
nificant—perhaps $100 a year. But mul- 
tiply that figure by perhaps 30 or 40 





equally ‘insignificant’ changes. Bear in 
mind that those eight typing hours 
freed a clerk to take on other, perhaps 
more important, work. And do not lose 
sight of the fact that $100 saved in op- 
erating costs is equal to a new premium 
on your books of a considerably higher 
figure—in our agency, it is the equiva- 
lent, on the average of approximately 
$1,200 in new premiums,” declared Mr. 
Sheldon. 
Loss Reports Combined 

“In your program, you will find in- 
stances where two or more reports or 
form can be combined. In our loss de- 
partment, one form was used to report 
each loss to our fire companies. An en- 
tirely separate form was used to submit 
the proof of loss. By redesigning both 
forms it was possible to combine them 
into one form, completed in one typing 
operation. This change alone saved an 
average of five minutes per proof of 
loss completed—in 1950 that savings to- 
taled 150 hours, equal to the work of a 
full time typist for one month. 

“In our accounting department, the 
key men have been unusually ‘simplifica- 
tion-minded.’ They are constantly exam- 
ining and reexamining their operations 
and work distribution—they have done 
it so consistently that it is now a part 
of their regular routine. In the past two 
years, their efforts have resulted in a 
physical rearrangement of their work 
area, increasing their efficiency in many 
ways: approximately 40 major changes 
in their methods of operation and in 
their procedures for handling routine 
processes; a reduction of four clerks 
from their department, in spite of an 
increase in volume of agency business. 

“In those cases where reports are 
made daily or weekly, we have found it 
equally satisfactory to submit reports 
less often. For years, we have given 
each of our 100 office brokers a daily 
statement of transaction on their com- 
mission accounts. Recently we have 
changed to an every-other-day basis. 
This has created no serious impairment 
of service to our office brokers and has 
reduced the clerical work involved by 
50%.” 


Service Office Question 


Replies Are Indecisive 


No significant affirmative or negative 
response has yet been received to the 
question of a need for a special service 
office within the framework of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 
This is stated in the annual report of 
the committee on research and service 
office, H. (Herbert Corson, Nashville, 
Tenn., chairman, which was presented 
to the NATA convention in Chicago last 
week. Replies so far from agents to 
questionnaires indicate that a research 
office, if established, would be of par- 
ticular interest to large general lines 
agents in towns of 500,000 or less, par- 
ticularly since 43% of those replying re- 
ported that they do an interstate busi- 
ness. 

The committee states that information 
has been developed of particular value 
to other committees of the NAIA and 
the report requested that the committee 
be discharged. The committee was 
created following action by the Midwest 
Territorial Conference in 1950 asking for 
a study of the question whether a new 
unit in the NATA should be created to 
provide research in market conditions, 
buyers’ suggestions and demand, and 
agency management. 

A questionnaire was distributed to a 
selected list of 1,000 agents and later the 
entire membership was queried through 
the American Agency Bulletin. 

Other members of the committee who 
served with Mr. ‘Corson are as follows: 
Arthur B. Fair, Natick, Mass.; ‘C. M. 
Hunt, Nashville, Tenn.; Howard W. 
Huttenlocher, Pontiac, Mich.; David T. 
Marantette, Detroit; Robert Maxwell, 
Texarkana, Ark.; William H. Menn, Los 
Angeles; Robert S. Preston, Providence, 
R.J.; Paul C. Sackett, Albuquerque 
N.M. 





CHURCH PROPOSALS OPPOSED 


NAIA Committee Moves to Convince 
Methodist Church That Self- 
Insurance Is Not Practical 

Local agents are urged. to see that 
a thoroughly efficient job is done in 
handling any and all church property 
insurance so that self-insurance pro- 
grams may not be encouraged, Dave R. 
McKown, Oklahoma City, chairman of 
the National Association’s Methodist 
Church self-insurance plan committee, 
reported to the convention in Chicago 
last week. 

His committee was named this year 
to meet a problem arising from occa- 
sional proposals of members of the 
Methodist Church to put the church at 
large into the insurance business. Such 
a step has been advocated to save money 
for individual church congregations or 
to provide funds derived from under- 
writing profits for various needs of the 
church. 

“Out of our inquiries we do develop 
the fact,” says the committee report, 
“that there is a rather widespread agi- 
tation to put such a plan into action. We 
find that numerous annual conference 
memorials have been presented, urging 
the establishment of some self-insurance 
plan. We also find that these memorials 
are directed to the general conference 
(which is a national meeting of clergy 
and laymen, meeting each four years) 
convening in San Francisco in 1952, 
Thus it appears that some concrete de- 
velopment may come out of this quad- 
rennial general conference. 

“That these people should look upon 
the insurance field as a fruitful source 
for either savings in insurance pre- 
miums or as a means to produce addi- 
tional revenue is not surprising. That 
they should fail to understand the diffi- 
culties and the practical handicaps in 
implementing such a plan is easily un- 
derstood. 

“Your committee recommends _ that 
this special committee be continued and 
instructed to continue its study of this 
problem. We recommend that out of all 
accumulated information and the results 
of this study, a comprehensive brief be 
prepared for submission to the quadren- 
nial general conference of the Method- 
ist Church, in opposition to the plan. 
This brief should be put into the hands 
of each delegate to the ,general confer- 
ence. Finally, a strong committee, mem- 
bers of the Methodist Church, should 
attend this general conference and op- 
pose the adoption of any such plan on 
the floor of the general conference. 


Minister Reports Good 


Condition in Finances 


Harry T. Minister, Columbus, Ohio, 
chairman of the finance committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, expressed satisfaction over the 
financial condition of the organization in 
his report made at the Chicago conven- 
tion last week. Total income for the fiscal 
year ending August 31 was $311,844.63 
and total expenditures were $287,322.09, 
showing net operating income of $24,- 
522.54. Cash in banks in the general fund 
was $71,716.62, of which $28,478.50 repre- 
sents prepaid registration fees and 1951- 
1952 allocations, properly applicable to 
the next fiscal year. 

The educational division’s income for 
the fiscal year was $32,877.72 and net 
operating expenses were $29,818.66. 

The contingent reserve fund shows a 
net income for the year of $4,416.25, or 
2.18% on assets. Mr. Minister reported 
that all states had paid their 1949-1950 
allocation. 

The committee prepared a budget for 
the current year of $319,175, an increase 
over the past year of $13,825. This budget 
was approved and adopted by the execu- 
tive committee at its meeting in April. 

Serving with Mr. Minister on the com- 
mittee were Carleton I. Fischer, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Charles H. Frankenbach, 
Westfield, N. J.. and E. J. Seymour, 
Monroe, La. 
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White Supports Local Catastrophe 
Committees; Reports to EVA Group 


Morton V. V. White of Allentown, Pa., 
reported to the Eastern Agents Confer- 
ence at the NAIA convention in Chicago 
last week on a meeting with insurance 
executives of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association held in New York Septem- 
ber 5. His report covered a wide range 
of important topics, but due to space 
limitations only part of his report could 
be published in last week’s issue. Other 
sections of his report on late develop- 
ments follow: 

“Some attempt was made to determine 
the experience of agents who are using 
the additional extended coverage en- 
dorsement. Two local boards in New Jer- 
sey have published advertisements in 
their local newspapers explaining the 
coverage to the public. In addition, other 
agents have used flyers sent out to their 
present policy yholders, explaining the cov- 
erage and asking their clients to indicate 
whether or not the additional protection 
should be added to the existing policy. 
The results of the latter method have 
been good. ; 

“A quarter-page advertisement placed 
in a Portland, Me., paper by one of the 
leading agencies in that city, titled, 
‘Not Worth the Money,’ was reviewed 
with interest. In it the agency frankly 
states to its community at large that it 
does not feel that the endorsement is 
worthy of the rate which it carries. 


Local Board Disaster Committees 


“One extremely good suggestion came 
out of this discussion, namely, that 
where there are local boards, those 
boards should appoint standing catas- 
trophe loss committees, and that each 
year Mr. Sherwood should be informed 
of the names of the men comprising 
those committees. Then, in the event of 
a catastrophe, the National Board could 
immediately contact those key men to 
the end that the loss treatment structure 
could be set up and put into operation 
at once. It will be plainly seen that 
such committees would be helpful to 
the agents. 

“The companies acquainted your com- 
mittee with the fact that one company 
member of EUA reports 1493 T.V. an- 
tenna losses paid following the Novem- 
ber storm. That figure represents ap- 
proximately 10% of the total number of 
claims and 31%4% of the amount of losses 
paid. 

“The average amount of antenna 
claims increased with the distance from 
the transmitting stations, explainable, of 
course, by the fact that the further aw ay 
the antenna is from the transmitting sta- 
tion, the higher and more vulnerable 
the towers would be 


Business Interruption Moratorium 


“Another item on the agenda was the 
moritorium which EVA has declared on 
business interruption changes. This ac- 
tion is taken for two reasons. First, 
because it is only too plain that the vol- 
ume of premium derived from business 
interruption writings is by no means 
what it should be and secondly, for years 
the companies and their research com- 
mittees have found themselves harassed 
by requests for so many changes that 
neither the companies nor the producers 
could properly keep up to date with the 
business interruption forms. 

“Questionnaires on the subject of busi- 
ness interruption insurance have been 
sent out to some 150 producers, a se- 
lected group of CPCU’s and a large 
number of special agents. The following 
questions are posed,” Mr. White said: 


“1. Which form of business interrup- 
tion insurance is easiest to explain to 
the customer and why? 


“2. Would a single form embracing 





manufacturing and mercantile coverages 
be salable and why? 

“3. Should the coverage be divided 
into two items with optional amounts 
for net profits and fixed charges? If so, 
what advantages would be gained? 


Mercantile Risks 


“4. For mercantile risks, should the 
coverage be added as an item in the 
physical damage policy form covering 
building, stock, furniture and fixtures? 
Give your reasons. 

“5. In your opinion, is it easier to sell 
business interruption to a manufactur- 
ing customer or a mercantile customer, 
and why? 


“6. How should the basis of insurance 
be determined for mercantile risks? On 
an estimated six months’ total expect- 
ancy, or on an estimated 12 months loss 
expectancy, and why? 

“7, Should payroll be included for: 
ordinary; executive management depart- 
ment heads, and why? 

“8. In your opinion, what are the 
principal deterrents to the sale of busi- 
ness interruption insurance ? 

“9. Please list suggestions for increas- 
ing the sales possibilities of this class 
setting forth specifically changes that 
you would recommend and the reasons 
therefor. 

“A special 
problem hopes 
information in 
questionnaire. 


committee studying this 
to find some important 
the responses to this 


Improving Public Relations 


“Your committee was advised as to 
the activities of the public relations com- 
mittee of EUA in their effort to expand 
a program of informing the public on all 
matters pertaining to capital stock fire 
insurance and allied lines. There has 
been considerable revison in the Field- 
men’s Public Relations Manual and 
Pennsylvania has been selected, upon 
receipt of consent from the Pennsyl- 
vania Association, as a test state in 
which to try out for approximately one 
year, a system of approach: to the public 
from the companies through the special 
agents and local boards. That program 
will be crystalized by next month, at 
which time Frederick Doremus, manager 
of the EUA, will completely outline the 
EUA’s plans to the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation at their annual meeting. 


Standard Policy Revised Format 

“The revised format of the standard 
policy, called the Louisiana style of 
policy, came up for complete discussion 
and review. It was disclosed that the 
policy has now been filed in all states 
except New Jersey and New Hampshire. 
Rating organizations are in the process 
of putting out explanatory material and 
enough of it to supply every policywriter 
and not simply each agency office. Field 
clubs are making ready to inform the 
agents and the policy will come into use, 
rating territory by rating territory, over 
the next few months. 

“By the use of a conversion endorse- 
ment,” companies and agents will be 
able to use up their old style policies,” 
Mr. White told his audience. 

“The NAIA property insurance com- 
mittee is to be thanked for having done 
a great deal of productive work in their 
efforts to have the new form adopted on 
a nationwide basis. 


Optional Loss Deductible 


“Your committee was not surprised to 
learn that EUA has recommended to all 
rating bureaus in the territory the op- 
tional use, at a rate differential, of the 
following loss deductible clause: 

“Toss deductible clause: It is a condi- 
tion of this extended coverage endorse- 


ment, that, in accordance with the pro- 
visions hereinafter contained, the sum 
of $50 shall be deducted from the 
amount of loss resulting from each wind- 
storm or hailstorm to each building or 
structure separately, and separately to 
personal property in the open but not 
to contents contained in any building 
described herein. 

“*This company shall be liable for its 
proportion of the loss in excess of $50 
deducted in accordance with the appor- 


tionment provisions of this extended 
coverage endorsement. 
“For the purpose of this loss de- 


ductible clause, antennas or aerials in- 
cluding their masts and towers are con- 
sidered as being personal property in the 
open or a part of the building or struc- 
ture.’ 

“It is not yet known what rate dif- 
ferentials will be promulgated by the 
authorities and it is to be noted that 
the deductible will not apply to contents 
within the building,” stressed Mr. White. 


Large Deductible 
“Upon inquiry, we also found that an 
actuarial study is being made by Frog- 
gatt & Co. for the purpose of arriving 
at some realistic discount to be applied 


in the use of large deductibles in fire 
insurance for institutional and similar 
risks. 

“The installment premium plan and 


the annual renewal plan were considered. 
Company members of the conference 
wanted to hear from your representa- 
tives whether or not either or both of 





these plans were making themselves felt 
in our offices. It appears that Vermont 
and New Jersey are two states in which 
the plans are becoming popular and the 
competition must be met at once. 

“The rating methods research commit- 
tee of EUA is to renew its study of 
the matter in its meeting of October 7 


and 8, 
Annual Renewal Plan 


“As it has been from the beginning, 
the agents voiced their feeling against 
the use of such plans, but recognized 
that filings must be made in order that 
the competition may be met. A very full 
study of the experience which the com- 
panies have had in those states where 
the plans were first filed was then made. 
The difference between the installment 
premium plan and the annual renewal 
plan was carefully inspected. 

“Your representatives were interested 
to learn that where the annual renewal 
plans have been introduced, they have 
become far more popular than the in- 
stallment premium plans for obvious rea- 
sons. The renewal certificate method in- 
volves the issuance of a one-year policy 
with the privilege to renew for four 
more vears at 80% of the annual rate. 

“Use of this plan gives rise to a ques- 
tion as to how long it may continue be- 
fore someone asks the question “What 
is so holy about that sixth year?’ Or, 
‘Tf this annual renewal policy can be sold 
at 80% of the going rate for the first 
four years, why can you not renew my 
contract for the same rate this year?’” 





Basic Data on Agency Operation 
Costs Will Be Made Available Soon 


Some data associated with costs of 
agency operations will be revealed in a 
statistical report to be the 


management committee of the 


issued by 
agency 

National Insurance 
Agents. In its report to the Chicago 
convention last week the committee 
stated that 11,000 replies have been re- 
ceived to uestionnaires asking for 
agency premium volume, number of em- 
ployes and population of community, in 
addition to other data collected. 

Final compilation of these statistics 
has not as yet been completed, says 
Chairman William B. Glassick, Holly- 
wood, Calif., but it is expected that this 
basic information will be usable in sta- 
tistical substantiation of the results of 
the preliminary questionnaire. The first 
report will be made as soon as the proc- 
ess is completed. 

“In the continuation of this study,” 
states the report “a subcommittee of the 
agency management committee met in 
New York and has prepared a second 
survey which will be used to determine 
the cost by size of risk in each major 

category of business written. This is 
reves third and final step in the study and 
will be begun just as soon as these forms 
are prepared. It is the intent of the 
committee to send this questionnaire to 
a selected group of agents who were 
able to complete the preliminary ques- 
tionnaire adequately and completely. 


Wants Cost Study Continued 


“It is the recommendation of the 
agency management committee that this 
survey and cost analysis be continued 
until its completion. The third and final 
step in the study should be completed 
and available before the next annual 
convention. It is the belief of this com- 
mittee that this is a very important 
undertaking and that it is very closely 
allied with the other problem of survey- 
ing into the ways and means of stream- 
lining agency procedures, forms and 
methods. Without a complete under- 
standing of costs and allocation of costs, 


Association of 


it is difficult to pursue the other subject. 
This committee therefore recommends 
that the activity be continued. 

“When the agency manz igement com- 
mittee was created, it was given the 
major task of securing accurate informa- 
_ concerning the costs of agency op- 

ration. This it undertook to do by 
means of a survey of a selected list of 
members of the National Association in 
representative localities throughout the 
nation. During the course of this sur- 
vey, agency expense questionnaires were 
distributed in 42 states and a large num- 
ber were completed and returned. 

“The committee was authorized to em- 
ploy the services of an actuarial con- 
sultant in this study and Huell J. Bris- 
coe, member of the firm of Chase Con- 
over and Company of Chicago, is acting 
in that capacity. The returned question- 
naires were analyzed and the results 
computed. However, in order to test the 
credibility of the replies, the committee 
undertook to make a further spot check 
to this end and 25,000 postal cards were 
sent out to all of the members of 39 
state associations. Of these 11,000 were 
returned and forwarded to Mr. Briscoe.” 


Legislation Committee 


Will Be Reconstructed 


Directors of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents in Chicago last 
week approved proposals of the legisla- 


tion committee that this committee be 
reduced in size to not less than three 
and not more than five members. Eligi- 


bility will be restricted to those within 
over-night travel distance to Washing- 
ton. It is felt that a small group can be 
called into conference quickly. 

There will also be regional legisla- 
tion committees, the chairman of each 
to be associated with a member of the 
national legislation committee. This will 
provide better and more extensive cover- 
age without sac rificing flexibility and 
mobility is the view of Chairman Arthur 
B. Fair, Natick, Mass. 
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O’Toole Discusses Civil Defense 
Also Talks on Hospital Inspections 


John J. O’Toole, St. Louis, chairman 
of the fire safety committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
in addition to making his committee re- 
port, made two talks before the meeting 
at Chicago last week. On September 10 
he appeared before the national board 
of state directors speaking on “Civilian 
Defense” and on September 12 he ad- 


dressed the medium city agents on “Hos- 
pital Inspections.” 

“When the present emergency was 
brought about by our enemies,” Mr. 


O’Toole said, “your fire safety committee 
offered your services to J. Edgar Hoover, 
the head of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation and he appreciated our offer 
and told us how we could help now and 
said that he would, no doubt, call on 
us for help in the future. 

“Through our good Washington repre- 
sentative, Maurice Herndon, we offered 
services to the Office of Civil De- 


our 
fense, an offer which was immediately 
accepted. Through the Regional Di- 


rector, we supplied them with some in- 

formation, and when Mr. Laughlin, in 

charge of the fire division, addressed us 

at our last meeting he stated he would, 

no doubt, call on us for help. He did. 
old Washington Conference 

“About ten days ago the chairman of 
your fire safety committee was asked to 
come to Washington, and, I firmly be- 
lieve that this is the first time any arm 
of the Federal Government has asked 
our organization for assistance. Maurice 
Herndon and yours truly had a confer- 
with the powers that be and we 
found that they wanted to cooperate 
with us during Fire Prevention Week 
and from then on. Because of the lim- 
ited funds, they have only a small num- 
ber of circulars to distribute, some 235,- 
000 for the entire country, and some 
short film. When you get back home, 
will you please contact your State Di- 
rector and offer your services to him? 

As most of you are on the Fire Preven- 
tion Week committee at home, will you 
please see that the Civil Defense circu- 
lar is distributed with the Fire Preven- 
tion Week material? And, as you no 
doubt have already arranged for all the 
available time on radio and television, 
will you please see that some of that 
time is given to Civil Defense because, 
after all, fire safety is a big item in 
civil defense. I told the civil defense au- 
thorities that not only would we coop- 
erate, but that the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters would also go along 
with us. 

Mr. O’Toole suggested that all agents 
who have Sanborn maps in their offices 
guard them well. “The information con- 
tained therein,” he said, “is so valuable 
that I shudder to think what they would 
mean in the hands of our enemies. Be- 
cause of our close contacts with our as- 
sureds, we know what each of them is 
doing war contract-wise. We also know 
the vulnerable spots in each particular 


ence 


plant. We know that a well placed bomb 
would destroy the entire production 
maybe a monkey wrench would do the 
job.” 


Talks on Hospital Inspections _ 
In speaking before the medium city 


agents’ meeting on hospital inspections, 
Mr. O’Toole brought up the hospital in- 
spection program of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. He said that the 
first draft of the inspection blank was 
submitted to the association which had 
something to say about it and was sup- 
posed to be in the picture from the be- 
ginning. 

“The thought was expressed,” he said, 
“that the agent would go along with 
the inspectors to pave the way and it 
was my understanding that when the 
recommendations were issued, it would 
be up to the agent to follow through 
and see that the suggested changes were 
made. 

“I firmly believe that if the men 
who are responsible for this hospital in- 
spection program would immediately 
supply the agent involved with a copy 
of the inspection on the hospital insured 
by him that a great deal of good could 
be accomplished. The National Board 
could point to it as a successful venture 
and we could be placed in a position of 
being a part of that great insurance in- 
dustry. The public always looks to the 
insurance agent for advice when it 
comes to any safety measures in their 
institution.” 


SCHULER JOINS MIAMI AGENCY 


S. Wayne Schuler has been appointed 


head of the bonding department of 
Ackerman Insurance Agency, Inc., at 
Miami. He formerly was with Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co., American Surety 


Co., and American Casualty Co. in New 


York and Pennsylvania. 


NOVA SCOTIA AGENTS ELECT 

D. K. McDermaid has been elected 
1951-52 president of the Nova Scotia 
Board of Insurance Underwriters. Vice 
president is J. J. Maclaren res on the 
council are G. B. Bishop, B. Renouf, 
E. L. Miller, H. O. Pryor, As c. Simp- 
son, T. W. Thompson and A. Crease. 


PLAN TENNESSEE CONVENTION 





Speakers Named for Annie Meeting of 
Agents’ Association To Be Held at 
Knoxville, October 4-5 
George L. Goss, secretary-manager of 
the Tennessee Association of Insurance 
Agents, has announced plans for the 
58th annual meeting of the organization 
at the Hotel Farragut, at Knoxville, 

October 4 and 5. 
_ Among the speakers and their sub- 
jects will be J. Dewey Dorsett, general 
manager, Association of Casualty and 
Surety ‘Companies, “Solving Some Prob- 
lems Arising Out ‘of Motor Vehicle Ac- 
cidents”; Corlett T. Wilson, of Rock- 
ford, Ml. “How the Professional Agent 
Serves the Public”; L. V. Irvine, super- 
visor of the agency school of the Trav- 
elers Insurance ‘Co., “Aids to Sale of 
Burglary Coverage.” 

Other speakers will include William 


E. Kehnle, New York Underwriters, 
Nashville, Tenn.; E. J. Uhler, America 
Fore, New York; M. O. Allen, Tennes- 


see Insurance Commissioner, and Clar- 


ence A. Sauter, director, educational 
and research division, National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. 


pace hie 

Virginia Agents Ask 
‘. ‘ 
For Anti-Coercion Law 

The Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents has asked for a law to prevent 
“coercion” in the insurance business in 
the state. The law would be aimed at 
sellers or money lenders who condition 
an installment sale of an item on the 
purchase of insurance from a particular 
agent or company. 

Drawn up by a committee of the as- 
sociation headed by Giles M. Robertson 
of Richmond the suggestion was made 
as the Virginia Advisory Legislative 
Council’s committee on insurance law 
began two days of hearings in the Senate 
chamber of the state capitol. 


WICHITA AGENTS’ ELECT 

Garnett Mason of Beezley, Outland & 
Foote was elevated to president of the 
Wichita Association of Insurance Agents 
at their annual meeting in Wichita, 
Kans., succeeding Jow Moddrell. Paul 
C. Yankey, Jr., succeeds Mr. Mason as 
vice president, and Henry V. Schott was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. Captain 
Floyd Gunsaullus, head of the traffic 
department of the Wichita Police De- 
partment was guest speaker. He re- 
viewed the safety education program of 
the department which had won first 
place in 1947 and 1950 in the National 
Traffic Safety Contest of the National 
Safety Council. 


NAMES DENVER GENERAL AGENT 

Leslie Miller, executive vice president 
of the Louisville Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Co., announces the appointment 
of Max Day, Mountain States Agency, 
Pueb!o, Col., as general agent for the 
states of Colorado, New Mexico and 
Wyoming. 
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Sullivan Will Report on 
Preferred Accident Parley 


George F. Sullivan, chairman of the 
executive committee of General Insur- 
ance Brokers’ Association of New York, 
Inc., will report at the meeting of the 
organization at the Hotel New Yorker 
Sept. 26 on the recent conference held 
by representatives of the Brokers’ Asso- 
ciations Joint Council with respect to the 
Preferred Accident situation. Mr. Sulli- 
van represented the association at that 
conference attended by counsel and 
representatives of the other brokers’ or- 
ganizations with Insurance Superintend- 
ent Alfred J. Bohlinger and Alfred C. 
Bennett, counsel to the Sunerintendent 
on liquidation matters. 

As stated last week, there will also be 
an open forum on the new additional ex- 
tended coverage endorsement. All brok- 
ers, including non-members, are invited 
to attend the meeting. 





Baugh Reentering Local 
Agency Field in Kentucky 


Charles J. Baugh, assistant commis- 
sioner, Kentucky Department of Insur- 
ance, has tendered his resignation, ef- 
fective September 15. Baugh, a graduate 
of Murray State College, served as high 
school teacher and principal for four 
years. Following this he was affiliated 
with the Owensboro office of Boy Scouts 
of America. Upon his return from mili- 
tary service, he again entered Boy 
Scout work, which he left shortly there- 
after to begin local agency work in 
Mayfield, later moving to a Murray 
agency. 

In 1948 he joined the Insurance De- 
partment at Frankfort, and in 1949 was 
appointed Assistant Commissioner. Mr. 
Baugh is re-entering the local agency 
field and will be associated as a partner 
in the McClain & Baugh Insurance 
Agency of Mayfield, Ky. 


Crocheron to Address Buyers 
Clarence Crocheron, vice president, 
American Appraisal Co., will speak be- 
fore the New York Chapter of the Na- 
tional Insurance Buyers Association at 
its opening fall luncheon meeting at 
the George Washington Hotel, New 
= City, September 27. He will speak 
n “Establishing Fire Insurance Values,’ 

aad ‘Settling Fire Losses.” 


ALBERT A. SPAULDING DIES 

Albert A. Spaulding, 71, widely known 
insurance agent of Utica, N. Y., died 
September 7. He entered the insurance 
business in 1907 and remained active in 
it until his death. His wife, a son and 
a daughter survive. 


NEW SOUTH CAROLINA AGENCY 

P. R. Long Company, Inc., of Green- 
ville, S. 'C., has obtained a charter from 
the Secretary of State to conduct a 
general insurance agency. 
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“In academic shades 
The artist’s fame shall last.”’ 


Noes i 


oy 


On the campus of Swarthmore College 
stands the house where Benjamin West was 
| born in 1738. Now owned by the college, 
it commemorates the first American artist 
to achieve international renown. 

Despite the rigors of the Pennsylvania 
frontier where West spent his boyhood, his 
talent found expression. When only six 
years old he made a remarkably lifelike 
picture of his sister’s baby asleep in her 
cradle. From friendly Indians who saw his 
efforts he learned how to prepare red and yellow pig: | was Benjamin Franklin, assisted the young lady to es- 
ments and he made a paint brush by clipping hair from _ cape by means of a rope ladder and drove her to a ship 
the family cat and binding it to a quill. Before he was out ~— which weighed anchor a few minutes later. On board 
of his teens he was earning money as a portrait painter. | was West’s father who escorted her to the bridegroom. 

At the age of twenty-two West went to Italy where West, one of the founders of the Royal Academy, 
as an artist from a supposedly savage country he became president after Joshua Reynolds’ death; he 
: caused a sensation. Three years later he established was appointed historical painter to King George III 
; himself in London and never returned to America. and was offered knighthood but declined the honor. 

Before leaving this country In his painting “The Death of 
West had paid court to Eliza- Wolfe” he revolutionized art 
beth Shewell but her wealthy by depicting the characters in 








West's sleeping niecé served as an early model 


: brother looked with disfavor costumes of the proper period 
on the struggling young artist. rather than in classical garb 

After West settled in London as had been customary. As 
: he wrote Elizabeth asking her teacher and counselor of many 


nS rer Ful 


to come over and marry him 
but the brother discovered the 





letter and locked Elizabeth in 
her room. However, three of 
West’s friends, one of whom 





of his compatriots, including 
John Copley, Gilbert Stuart, 
Charles Willson Peale and John 
Trumbull, he exerted great in- 
fluence on American art. 
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O’Connell Sees Spread of Deductibles 
Insurance Threat to Agency Forces 


Those who support the idea of large 
deductible covers in fire insurance have 
started something which is “intellectu- 
ally suspect and morally indefensible, 
Arthur M. O'Connell, local agent at 
Cincinnati, charged before the conven- 
tion of the National Association ol 
Insurance Agents last week in Chicago. 
Speaking as chairman of the NAIA 
property insurance committee at the 
new developments forum he held that 
this insurance should not be called 
catastrophe coverage, but deductible in- 
surance and he argued that coverage 
of all eligible risks on present deduc- 
tible plans would seriously disturb both 
agency and company income with no 
lessening of operating cost. 

Extension of deductible plans, Mr. 
©’Connell told the agents, with inevi- 
table lowering of deductible and premi- 
um minima would lead “to such reck- 
less and unbridled competition as to 
constitute a definite threat to continued 
supervision. Certainly only the largest 
and strongest agents could survive and 
theirs might well be a position of toler- 
ance rather than service. — 

Continuing to present his arguments 
why writing of large deductible risks 
should not be allowed to spread, Mr. 
O’Connell said in part: 

Annual Payment Plan 
years, the 


“For nearly a hundred : 
prevailed 


common sense term rule 
throughout this country. Everyone was 
satisfied. The assured saved money, 
the agent and company avoided repeti- 
tive work and frequent collections. A 
dozen years ago the annual pay plan 
with continuing term discounts crept 
in. At first, one or two companies 
practiced this perversion in one or two 
states, enjoying a temporary competi- 
tive advantage, the habit spread to 
other states and other companies until 
finally, the big boys had to move 1n in 
self defense. 

“Result —all competitive advantage 
dissipated. All business eventually will 
be reduced to one year term or Its 
equivalent and a steadily growing de- 
mand for the abolition of present term 
rules as a means of checking this 
hellish, self encouraged instrument ot 
agency destruction. 

“Important and influential segments 
of our industry now seriously propose 
that we approach the public advocating 
the terrifying principle that a substan- 
tial portion of our product is not 
especially necessary to the public wel- 


fare. The quantity of this ‘portion’ is 
in dispute. 
“‘QOne hundred thousand _ dollars, 


proclaims one school of thought. This 
is catastrophe cover. We who are in 
the insurance business buy catastrophe 
re-insurance. Go and do likewise. This 
cover is excess of loss protection cov- 
ering risks so remote that the premium 
cannot be calculated in any practical 
degree of credibility by customary 
methods. No fixed rule can be devised 
to determine proper premium or prob- 
able loss. All circumstances are weighed 
by scales which develop a premium, 
not a rate, but whose balance can be 
easily upset if the buyer or his broker 
shops the market for most favorable 
terms. 
State Dept. Reactions 


“T have no illusions concerning the 
present status of these deductible plans. 
In the preparation of this discourse I 
queried 52 officials charged with admin- 
istering insurance affairs in the states 
and territories. Twenty-two said ‘yes’ 
to all plans, seven said ‘maybe,’ ten 
said ‘O.K.’ on 100,000 retention only, 
eleven did not answer and only two 
said ‘no.’ One of these for statutory 
reasons. A majority expressed mis- 
givings as to the final outcome of this 
venture, but optimistically think they 


can control the situation in ‘their own’ 
state. 

“Generally speaking, these officials, 
in compliance with their oath of office, 
need only determine: (1) is is legal, 
(2) can the underwriters fulfill their 
contract, (3) may public harm result. 
Of course, there are few valid argu- 
ments to the contrary and hence no 
criticism applies to these men who 
properly discharge their duty. 

“Our obligation is not to determine 
alone whether this thing can be done, 
but whether it should be done and if 
we decide to the contrary, we must use 
whatever resources we can muster in 
opposition to it. 

“If any proponents of the plans can 
assure me that their’s is the ultimate, 
the final plan, I shall withdraw my 
opposition and ask my fellow agents 
to do so. Like the Insurance Com- 
missioners though, none of these inter- 
ests can make valid promises beyond 
their own domain. Is there anyone who 
seriously believes that if a five thousand 
dollar deductible plan finds general 
acceptance, a four thousand dollar plan 
will not appear—a three thousand— 
one thousand—five hundred—one hun- 
dred? 

“We do ourselves and the public a 
grave disservice when we seek to popu- 
larize practices which are now very 
limited in scope and which have been 
developed without regard to the Amer- 
ican Agency-Company System. 

“The present demand, if any, for this 
type of cover comes from a relatively 
few risks who are concerned more with 
their own possibility of loss than with 
the traditional sharing of losses by all 
insured of the same class. Shall we 
so far abolish sound principle as to 
permit the risk to pick and choose, 
to determine the probability of loss, 
and to purchase accordingly, full in- 
surance here, $5,000 deductible there 
and excess of $100,000 some place else, 
presumably where hazard is least likely 
to exist. 

“Do you know that a $500 deductible 
would eliminate approximately 70% of 
all fire loss claims and a $1,000 deduc- 
tible would eliminate approximately 
80% of all claims? If this practice 
spreads as it certainly must do and if 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Medium-sized City Agents Discuss 
Varied Topics at Chicago Meeting 


Veteran and admittedly successful 
agents as well as producers relatively 
new in the business crowded into the 
room devoted to problems of agents in 
cities of medium size at the meeting 
last in Chicago of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. L. Allen Beck, 
Denver, presided and handled the subject 
of multiple line underwriting. (Mr. 
Beck’s talk was reviewed in last week’s 
issue of The Eastern Underwriter). 
Other subjects covered were education, 
legislation, traffic safety and hospital in- 
spections. 

Ernest F. Young, Charlotte, N. C,, 
chairman of the NAIA educational com- 
mittee, strongly recommended the vari- 
ous courses which the association has 
developed to assist newcomers and ex- 
perienced producers to increase their ef- 
ficiency, prestige and profit. He cited the 
indoctrination course and the course on 
office procedure for new employes and 
described the NAIA standard course. 
The last named is designed primarily 
for those who know the fundamentals 
of the business but wish to become more 
expert in the many lines of insurance 
now handled by the average agency. 

Short Courses Signally Successful 

Advised, also was the short course 
for agents and employes with some ex- 
perience. These are given preferably on 
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a state level, at colleges. They have been 
signally successful in recent years as 
have local board study groups. Mr. 
Young urged those interested in formal 
study groups not to overlook the value 
of a competent agent as discussion leader 
rather than searching for an outsider. 
A good agent leader knows his fellow 
producers and can better stimulate ex- 
changes of ideas, he said. 

Arthur B. Fair, Natick, Mass., chair- 
man of the NAIA legislative committee 
emphasized the dual necessity of agents’ 
acquiring and keeping good will both 
of elected officials and of policyholters 
as a means of having legislative inf{lu- 
ence. Those who are friendly with in- 
surance producers are inclined to be 
more sympathetic with their business in- 
terests, he said, and will not listen so 
readily to, or vote for, legislative candi- 
dates who seek votes through voicing 
indiscriminate attacks on insurance and 
then promising reform. 

If agents manifest good will toward 
legislators of both major parties and 
cultivate confidence among customers at 
the grass roots level, they can develop 
powerful influence on legislative matters 
such as was amply demonstrated last 
year when the people of Massachusetts 
turned down by a large vote the referen- 
dum designed to alter the compulsory 
automobile liability rate structure to a 
political basis, Mr. Fair said. 





Fire Safety Committee 
Lists Accomplishments 


_The fire safety committee of the Na- 
tional Association listed sizable accom- 
plishments during the last year when 
Chairman John J. O’Toole, St. Louis, 
represented the committee report to the 
annual convention in Chicago this week. 
He commended the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters for “wonderful sup- 
port.” Mr. O’Toole mentioned fire safety 
booths at state and county fairs as valu- 
able where films may be shown. He 
advocated agents being more active in 
making talks at civic meetings and in 
promoting use of books prepared by the 
National Education Association to teach 
fire safety to school children. 

Pointing to accomplishments Mr. 
O’Toole cited hospital inspections, visits 
with building commissioners to discuss 
fire and accidents hazards, Fire Preven- 
tion Week activities in all parts of the 
country, visits to fire chiefs, and civil 
defense efforts. 


METROPOLITAN COMMITTEE 

The Nationa] Association of Insurance 
Agents at Chicago last week approve 
a recommendation of the special metro- 
politan agents’ committee that a perma- 
nent committee called the metropolitan 
and large lines committee be forme 
There will also be a subcommittee to 
handle the problem of “excepted cities, 
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O'Connell Talk 
(Continued from Page 44) 


70% or 80% of all losses are assumed 
by the public what need remains for 
our services as agents? Can we afford 
to render our services after further 
cuts in premium volume? Is it not true 
that the issuance of a deductible policy 
is just as expensive as the issuance of 
the traditional variety? Of course. 
“Actually, there is no lessening of 
expense except as to the pure loss dol- 
lar and if premium reduction is based 
on this fact alone, as seems to be a 
public trend, our present equitable rate 


America Fore Agency Supt. 
For New York Territory 


structure could come tumbling around 
our heels in short order. 
Competition in Fire Rating 

“No one will seriously suggest that 
exact justice exists in fire rating. The 
large risk is engineered, analyzed, sur- 
veyed and supervised by experts, very 
often employed for that purpose. Non- 
agency competition is constantly at- 
tracted to the target line. Competing 
agents, brokers and companies relent- 
lessly assault rating authorities with 
facts, figures and statistics designed 
to lower rates or at least prevent their 
increase. 

“This process of attrition throughout 
the years has secured for the larger 


risks of the benefit to which they 
are entitled under a microscopic analy- 
sis of rating schedules, while the in- 
articulate but numerically greater small 
mercantile and dwelling risk has bene- 
fitted only by mass movements, often 
on a State level. These mass changes 
are always supported by exact statis- 
tical data which includes all expense. 

“Inevitably, the small risk has, by 
the profit it creates and the expense 
factor it absorbs, come to largely sup- 
port, mechanically at least, the vast 
network of insurers needed to furnish 
the sound, competent insurance back- 
ground which makes all industry pos- 
sible.” 





An Advertisement similar to this appears in SATURDAY EVENING POST, September 15 
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WALLACE H. McKAY 


The America Fore Insurance Group 
announces appointment of Wallace H. 
McKay as agency superintendent at the 
home office for the New York territory. 
Mr. McKay will assist Secretary LeRoy 
T. Brown in the administration of New 
York State territory with the exception 
of Long Island and Greater New York 
City. 

With America Fore since 1925, Mr. 
McKay started in the agency department 
as a map clerk, later being made an 
examiner. Some years ago le was ap- 
pointed a special agent for the fire com- 
panies of the group at Manchester, 
N. H., and after serving in that terri- 
tory, he transferred to Rochester, N. Y., 
as state agent. 


Philadelphia Women to 
Hold Meeting Sept. 25 


The Women’s Insurance Society of 
Philadelphia will hold its opening meet- 
ing of the 1951-1952 season on Sep- 
tember 25 at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel at 6:15 p.m. with Hazel S. Mc- 
Court of the Insurance Company of 
North America, president, presiding. 
Guest speaker will be Earnest A. 
Cramer of S. Kind & Sons, jewelers, a 
well known lecturer, collector and au- 
thority on timepieces. 

New officers installed at a_ recent 
meeting with B. Marjorie Mack, retir- 
ing president officiating were Hazel S. 
McCourt, president; Jane V. George, 
first vice president, General Accident; 
Anne R. Ferry, second vice president, 
Employer’s Group; Margaret A. Wam- 
bold, recording secretary, Aetna Casu- 
alty & Surety; Frances Weinstein, cor- 
responding secretary; Emma L. Gouak, 
treasurer; trustees for a term of three 
years were Mae Dougherty, Rebecca K. 
Fishell, Josephine E. Zwick. 


New Uork 


a sound defense be devised. 


N. Y. Bowling League Starts 


The Insurance Bowling League of 
New York opened its 14th season on 
September 14. The Pearl, Aetna Life 
and Wm. H. McGee teams jumped into 
the lead by winning three games apiece. 
Robert Heidt of the Aetna Life made 
high individual game score last week 
with 222. There are 16 teams in the 
league and they are as follows: 

Pearl Assurance, Aetna Life Insur- 
ance, Wm. H. McGee, Corroon & Rey- 
nolds, Great American, Yorkshire Group, 
Aetna Insurance Group, Chubb & Son, 
Commercial Union-Ocean, Royal In- 
demnity, Phoenix-London Marine, North- 
ern of New York, North American, 
Travelers, Fireman’s Fund and General 
Reinsurance. 
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In the daily round of business and home life, it 
is equally essential to assess the risks that should 
be met with adequate insurance. Any of Great 
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“Washington and his Generals”. . 
1870. Key to identities available on request to Great American Group 
of Insurance Companies, Box 155, Wall Street Station, New York 5, N.Y. 


Military planning should start with an appraisal of 
the enemy’s powers. Only with this knowledge can 
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-from a drawing by A. H. Ritchie, circa 


American’s 16,000 local agents, or your broker, is 
especially skilled to render this service. 


Investigate the facilities offered by the Great 
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American Group of Insurance Companies . . . today, 
while the thought is in your mind. You will not 
obligate yourself in any way. 
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North America Wins 
Deviation in Cook Co. 


DAY STATES HIS REASONING 


Director Says Public Will Benefit, Com- 
petition Is Not Improper and There 
Is Sound Legal Basis 


Permission to pass on to policyholders 
by means of rate reductions savings de- 
rived from lower commission payments 
in Cook County, Ill, has been granted 
to the North America Companies by In- 
surance Director J. Edward Day, in de- 
ciding the deviation proceeding wherein 
North America was opposed by the Cook 
County Inspection Bureau. 

Director Day’s order, which became 
effective September 11, followed hearings 
held in May and subsequent arguments 
on the request of the Cook County In- 
spection Bureau that North America re- 
justify its Cook County deviation, which 
has been in effect since 1947, because of 
a general rate revision made by the bu- 
reau on December 20, 1950. 

10% Deviation on Many Lines 

The deviation approved is 10% on fire 
and extended coverage in the classes of 
churches, public buildings, residential, 
mercantile buildings, educational institu- 
tions, farms, hotels, garages, theatres, 
and sprinkler risks, non-manufacturing. 

The opinion, accompanying the order 
is in part as follows: 

“The purpose of our rating laws as 
spelled out in Section 472 is ‘to promote 
the public welfare.’ In the final deter- 
mination, all other arguments fall before 
the paramount interests of the people as 
policyholders. Further, the legislature 
was explicit in its direction that reason- 
able competition is not to be prohibited 
or discouraged and that uniformity in 
insurance rates is not to be prohibited 
or encouraged ‘except to the extent nec- 
essary to aecomplish the aforementioned 
purposes.’ 

“Healthy, reasonable competition be- 
tween companies is admitted to be de- 
sirable by both sides. Petitioners, (the 
North America Companies), argue openly 
that the purpose of the deviation is to 
allow them to compete in the open mar- 
ket against companies paying their 
agents higher commissions. There has 
been no showing that this is unreason- 
able or unfair competition, nor does the 
Cook County Inspection Bureau so claim. 

“Nor has it been contended that the 
public will be injured by lower fire rates 
in the deviated classes. Petitioners argue 
rightly that Article XXX does not pro- 
hibit them from paying lower commis- 
sions than other companies, nor that 
they are not entitled to pass this saving 
on to the public, their policyholders. 
Agreeing with this does not mean that 
the director is approving or disapprov- 
ing any particular scale of commission, 
for the mere recognition of a fact does 
not of itself imply approval. 

“The record shows that petitioners al- 
leged a ‘going scale’ of commissions in 
Cook County for designated classes of 
approximately 35%. They allege a maxi- 
mum commission for themselves of 25%. 
At no time did respondent deny or at- 
tempt..to..deny. by.. witnesses, documents 
or other evidentiary material, this ‘going 
scale.’ Petitioners established a prima 
facie case in their favor when their 
chief witness pointed out this ‘going 
scale’ from his own personal knowledge, 
the loss of company agents to competi- 
tors through resignation because of the 
lower scale paid, reports from petition- 
ers’ field men, agency records and from 
comments in the trade press. 

“Respondent’s argument that the de- 

viation must be based upon the same 
nationwide expense figures used in 
promulgating the December 20, 1950, rate 
change does not bear up under close 
scrutiny. Section 474 specifically permits 
a rate to be made by giving due consid- 
eration ‘to past and prospective expenses 
both countrywide and those specially 
applicable to this state.’ 

“Here it appears that petitioners are 
financially sound, that the public will 
benefit by reduced fire rates, that the 
new rate is not a short term weapon 


Montgomery Goes to Coast 
For Travelers Fire Cos. 








JOHN MONTGOMERY 


John Montgomery has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the Travelers and 
Charter Oak Fire Insurance Cos., in the 
Pacific Coast department. 

Mr. Montgomery became associated 
with Travelers as a fire insurance trainee 
in 1938 and received training in the 
southern, western and engineering de- 
partments. In 1940, he was sent to 
Minneapolis for further training in fire 
and marine insurance in the field. Re- 
turning to the home office in February, 
1941, he was assigned to the marine de- 





for improper competition, that the rate 
is not excessive, inadequate or unfairly 
discriminatory and that petitioners have 
a sound legal besas upon which to base 
their deviation.” 


partment and was appointed as assistant 
underwriter in December of that year. 
He was promoted to underwriter in June, 
1947 


A native of Woonsocket, R. I., he was 
graduated from Brown University in 
1938 with a B.A. degree. During World 
War II he served with the Navy in 
the Pacific theatre and was released 
from active duty as a lieutenant. 

Mr. Montgomery was a member of 
the faculty of the Hartford College of 
Insurance for three years. 


Hearing on Lower Physical 
Damage Auto Rates in Va. 


Proposals for lower premium rates for 
automobile physical damage insurance 
were taken under advisement by the 
Virginia State Corporation Commission 
last week after two days of hearings. 

Although announcing no further hear- 
ings would be held, the SCC said a 
decision would be withheld on just how 
much lower the rates would be until 
additional information could be obtained. 

The commission heard evidence to sup- 
port the request from the Virginia In- 
surance Rating Bureau for a reduction 
of about 20% on fire, theft and com- 
prehensive coverage for most private 
automobiles. SCC staff experts con- 
tended, however, that the rates should 
be about 30% lower than present levels. 





North British Appoints 
Powers as Special Agent 


John J. Powers, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed special agent for the North 
British Group in association with State 
Agent Charles S. Coxe, with headquar- 
ters at 89 Broad Street, Boston 10, Mass. 

Mr. Powers is a graduate of Seton 
Hall College and his insurance back- 
ground includes local agency experience, 
together with special insurance training 
and practical knowledge acquired at the 
home office. During World War II he 
served in the U. S. Navy. 
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Old Policies 


(When you bring them up-to-date) 


You’re doing yourself as 
well as your customers a 
favor when you remind 
them of the importance of 
insuring up to today’s val- 
ues. And to make it even 
easier for you to present 
this important fact to them, 
we're stressing the same 
theme in our national adver- 
tising. Most property own- 
ers appreciate the sound- 
ness of the idea ..-- they 
merely need a little remind- 
er from you. 


wé “PHOENIX 
CONNECTICUT 


GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 


hoenix Insurance Co. 

Lina Sonnaambas Fire Insurance Co. 
Equitable F. & M. Insurance ae ss 
Minneapolis F. & M. Insurance - 
The Central States Fire Insurance \°- 
Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. 

Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 


Executive Office: Hartford 15, Conn. 
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Reinsurance in U. S. 


(Continued from Page 38) 


standing loss reserve. It must also pay 
the commission from the reinsurer to 
the ceding company if the ceding com- 
pany is to have as favorable a financial 
position with ‘non-admitted’ reinsurance 
as it has with ‘admitted’ reinsurance. 
Forms of Reinsurance Used 

“The type of reinsurance protection 
used in the United States follows those 
used in France,” Mr. Delaney said. 

“In the fire business, the following 
forms are used: 

“A. Quota share: This is used prin- 
cipally for small companies or compa- 
nies having too much business on their 
books and desiring to share it. 

“B. Surplus: The surplus treaty form 
is still the most widely used form of 
reinsurance in the fire field. Surplus 
business generally consists of between 
3 to 8 lines. There are, of course, 
exceptions, but it is not our practice 
to have treaties of 20 to 30 lines as is 
customary abroad. Commissions paid to 
the reinsurer vary between 321%4% and 


45%. There are also contingent profit 
commissions. The last few years have 
seen the introduction with increasing 


frequency of the ‘sliding scale commis- 
sions. Under the arrangement, the com- 
mission paid by the reinsurer to the 
ceding company increases with the de- 
crease in loss ratio. It is customary to 
fix minimum and maximum commissions 
with the provision for the carry-over of 
any additional profit or loss to future 
years. 

" “As an example, the minimum commis- 
sion may be 35% for a loss ratio of 60%, 
increasing one-half point for each point 
of decrease in the loss ratio until a max- 
imum commission of 45% is reached for 
a loss ratio of 40%. 

“Second surplus treaties exist but not 
in the frequency found abroad, the rea- 
son being that it is generally difficult 
to give a satisfactory premium volume 
to compensate for the losses in such a 
treaty. Line sheets are frequently con- 
sidered confidential for the ceding com- 
pany and are not always shown the 
reinsurer. 

“C. Excess of loss: Excess of loss fire 
treaties written at a flat fixed rate are 
rare except in connection with catas- 
trophe covers which will be discussed 
later. 

Spread Loss Covers 

“D. Spread loss covers: Most excess 
of loss fire reinsurance covers are writ- 
ten on a spread loss basis. This is an 
excess of loss cover with a rate paid to 
the reinsurer which varies according to 
the variations in the loss ratio. The 
most common form of cover is a cover 
for a five year term where the rate 
varies each year in accordance with the 
variation of the loss experience for the 
five year period immediately preceding 
the year whose rate is being determined. 
There is generally a minimum and ma:.i- 
mum rate,” said Mr. Delaney. 

“E. Aggregate excess of loss cover: 
Under an aggregate excess of loss cover, 
the reinsurer agrees to indemnify the 
ceding company when the liability of the 
ceding company exceeds a fixed limit or 
aggregate during the year. This type of 
reinsurance is not prevalent. It has 
been used for windstorm and hail pro- 
tection. 

“F. Excess of loss ratio or stop loss 
cover: Under an excess of loss ratio 
or stop loss cover, the reinsurer agrees 
to pay to the ceding company all losses 
Incurred by it after the ceding com- 
pany’s loss ratio has exceeded a certain 
agreed percentage of the premiums. 
There is a maximum percentage agreed 
to beyond which the reinsurer will not 
be liable. The loss ratio is based upon 
the relation of premiums earned to 
losses incurred. This cover is used for 
hail. 

_ . Catastrophe Covers 
“G. Catastrophe covers: Catastrophe 
covers are more common in the United 
States than abroad. Few fire companies 
are without them. There is a _ large 
Catastrophe excess of loss business in 
the United States which is divided be- 

tween the American reinsurance compa- 
mes and Lloyd’s. Many American rein- 





surers do no write excess of loss. The 
coverage is supplied in the United States 
by two large groups, one mutual, one 
stock, and several other companies. It 
is interesting to note that the losses 
incurred by the insurance companies in 
the United States during the windstorm 
of November 25, 1950, on the Atlantic 
Coast were so great as to cause most 
insurance companies to give the rein- 
surance or holders of their catastrophe 
covers a 100% loss. The loss in many 
cases was greater, but it fell back upon 
the ceding company since the protection 
afforded by even second, third, and 
fourth catastrophe covers was_ insuffi- 
cient. 

“H. Facultative: A large amount of 
small individal risks are still reinsured 
facultatively between the various di- 
rect writing companies, but the market 
has shrunken. There are few semi- 
facultative treaties as the business has 
not proven to be profitable. 

“J. Deductibes: There has arisen in 
the last few years a method of insuring 
large risks on the basis of the insured 
assuming the first loss until it reaches 
a substantial proportion. I have in mind, 
for instance, where an insurance com- 
pany may insure a large industrialist 
for losses up to $10,000,000 in excess of 
$500,000. This form of insurance is con- 
sidered reinsurance by some. By others 
it has been held not to be reinsurance.” 


Inland Adjusting 


(Continued from Page 49) 


randum agreements. As to. dealers 
these policies usually cover the assured’s 
legal liability and the adjuster must 
carefully assort the claim put forth into 
three categories, if the goods of all 
three interests are involved. 

“The principal problem is generally 
found where the jewelry or fine arts 
of other dealers has been stolen or 
destroyed because the question then to 
be resolved is one of legal liability 
Here again the so-called adjuster must 
gather together the pertinent data and 
consult with counsel under whose direc- 
tion he must proceed henceforth. 


Settling Legal Questions 


“Tt can be stated without fear of 
successful contradiction that there are 
potential legal problems in connection 
with many inland marine policies and 
the adjuster must in such cases proceed 
under direction of the insurance com- 
pany, or its counsel. In my own busi- 
ness I have as associates seven or eight 
members of the bar. Their services are 
valuable; nevertheless most questions 
of a legal nature are referred to the 
insurer. 

“On the other hand the adjuster is 
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confronted with a very large percen- 
tage of losses where legal questions 
are not involved or have been resolved 
long before. In such cases, the adjuster 
has a multiplicity of detail to perform 
and concomitantly many investigations, 
conversations and negotiat:ons. Where 
the adjuster can be given a free hand, 
the insured is satisfied to permit him 
to determine the cause and extent of 
loss, conduct such examinations as are 
pertinent, and agree on the amount of 
loss, subject to a veto power which it 
reserves to itself and occasionally 
exercises.” 











A TRICKLE WON'T TAKE THE PLACE OF A GUSHER... 4 





... but maybe Jones is expecting too much of his Fire Insurance when he ex- 


pects REAL MONEY after a disaster such as this: 





“On December 16th my department store was reduced to ashes and rubble, 
with a stock loss of $210,000. If I had a limit of $250,000 under a reporting 





You decide whether Jones gets $210,000 or $83,650. 


~~, 


form policy, and correctly reported $83,650 as of November 30th, I would 
collect the total loss of $210,000. Isn’t that right?” 


You can and do decide such “business as usual” or “out of business” questions 
for your clients every time you write a Fire Insurance policy. And everyone agrees 
with you that protecting today’s larger fluctuating stock inventories with their 
skyrocketing values is no easy job. If you want to avoid $126,350 mistakes...and 
they aren’t unusual...just ask the Advertising Department for your copy of the 
“General Cover True or False.” 


100th ANNIVERSARY IN THE UNITED STATES—ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
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COMPANY + STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA - THAMES & MERSEY MARINE 
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Cites Growth of Resolute 
In the Last Four Years 





BALDWIN 


JACK E. 


Cooperation and good will, the result 
of an employe and public relations sys- 
tem which keeps everyone in touch with 
the company’s progress and new devel- 
opments, have been a large factor in 
the growth of the Resolute Insurance 
Co. of Hartford, Vice President Jack E. 
Baldwin declared in a silver anniversary 
statement to the company’s directors. 

Mr. Baldwin pointed out that although 
Resolute is marking the 25th anniversary 
of the granting of its charter, the real 
erowth did not begin until 1946. Today, 
Resolute is licensed to do business from 
coast to coast and in Alaska and Hawaii. 

Said Mr. Baldwin, “In the insurance 
field there is a customary changing chal- 
lenge for a better service and Resolute’s 
aim has been to meet this challenge. 
The result of this effort has been the 
Resolute plan of writing of physical 
damage insurance on financed motor 
vehicles. 

“We have continually tried to tell our 
story to all. The results have shown in 
such figures as these: In 1946 premiums 
written totaled $1,869,669. In 1950 pre- 
miums written exceeded $15 million.” 

“During the past four years Resolute 
has insured more than one million cars 
with a premium volume exceeding $50,- 
000,000 and today the company has the 
largest producer force in the country 
specializing in the writing of this type 
of insurance.” 


Sadler to Conduct Quiz 


Program in New Jersey 

A question box has been arranged for 
the annual meeting of the New Jersey 
Association of Insurance Agents at the 
3erkeley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, 
September 27-28. Edwin Burke, CPCU, 
of the Automobile Insurance Co. will 
conduct it, with William Sadler, Century 
Indemnity Co., and Charles Seibert serv- 
ing as experts. 

As has been announced speakers, in 
addition to President Russell L. Stevens, 
Newark, will be Leon A. Watson, man- 
ager of the Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization, who will discuss the addi- 
tional extended cover endorsement, and 
Roy A. Duffus, Rochester, state national 
director of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, whose sub- 
ject is “How to Be a Better Agent.” 


PAVIOUR AND HAWES ATTEND 

President Robert Paviour and Secre- 
tary Louis Hawes of the Underwriters 
Board of Rochester, N. Y., were among 
delegates from New York State to the 
NAIA convention in Chicago last week. 
Inadvertently their names were omitted 
from the list in last week’s issue. 


Senate Committee Moves 


To Remove Tax Mistake 


The Senate Finance Committee last 
week reported without amendment the 
House-approved bill to remove an “unin- 
tentional discrimination” against marine 
and mutual fire insurance companies sub- 
ject to excess profits taxes, so as to 
permit any of these companies to con- 
sider 50% of its reserves as equity capi- 
tal in computing the excess profits tax 
under the equity-capital method. 


In framing the Excess Profits Tax Act 
of 1950, the committee report pointed 
out, it was intended to give all insur- 
ance companies taxable under Section 
204 of the Internal Revenue Code “the 
same treatment with respect to the in- 
clusion of their reserves in the computa- 
tion of their equity capital.” As presently 
worded, however, the applicable credit 
provisions of the code “exclude marine 
insurance companies and mutual fire 
insurance companies issuing perpetual 
policies from all of the ... basic credit 
provisions.” 
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HERE took over 100 years to 
write, but it takes only 10 
minutes to read. 


This booklet outlines a 
principle of insurance buy- 
ing that has saved money 
and trouble, and provided 
better protection, for thous- 
ands of people. If you would 
like a copy, write us today 
and we shall be glad to send 


you one. 
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When You Guy Tusurance— 
PLAY THE PERCENTAGES! 


The principle we talk about is distilled from over 
100 years’ experience in the insurance business. It applies 
both to individual and to corporate buyers of property 


Our experience over the years: the percentages favor 
the property owner who follows this principle. 
Our advice: play the percentages. 


To receive a copy of “PLAY THE PERCENTAGES,” ask for 
booklet C 1. There is no charge or obligation. 
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AETNA GROUP APPOINTS Two 





Seaton Made Special Agent in New 
Jersey and Todd Appointed in South- 
western Connecticut Field 
Appointment of two new special 
agents is announced by the Aetna In- 
surance Group. James Powell Seaton 
was appointed special agent in New 
Jersey for the Aetna Insurance Co. and 
the World Fire & Marine Insurance 
Co., and Ernest F. Todd, Jr. was named 
special agent in southwestern Connec- 
ticut for the Aetna and its fire subsidi- 

aries. 

A native of New Jersey, Mr. Seaton 
was educated at Merchantville high 
school and Drexel Institute in Philadel- 
phia. He has had extensive experience 
in the fire insurance business. Prior to 
his enlistment in the United States Army 
Air Force in 1944, he was employed 
for ten years by the Middle Department 
Rating Association. He worked two 
years as a special agent for another fire 
insurance company before joining the 
Aetna in August, 1951. In his new po- 
sition, Mr. Seaton will be associated 
with State Agent L. A. Sloan at New- 
ark. 

Mr. Todd is a_ native of Freeport 
Maine, and a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity. He joined the Aetna in July 
1950. He has received training in the 
company’s underwriting and survey de- 
partments and is a graduate of the 
Aetna fieldmen’s training school. Dur- 
ing the last war he saw service in the 
36th Infantry Division of the United 
States Army. In his new position, Mr 
Todd will be associated with State Agent 
A. L. Martin and Special Agent David 
H. Weiher at Norwalk, Conn. 


AFIA VISITORS IN NEW YORK 





Representatives From South Africa, 
Rome, Rio de Janeiro and the Philip- 
pines Guests at Head Office 
General Manager L. C. Irvine of the 
American Foreign Insurance Association 
reports that among the visitors from 
foreign countries calling at the head 
office of the American Foreign Insur- 
ance Association, in New York are 
James O. Nichols, manager for South 
Africa; Victor F. Castiglioni, manager, 
Rome, Italy; Octavio Calmon, assistant 
manager, metropolitan office, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Lance La Bianca, Manila, 
Philippines. All have been in their re- 
spective fields for a number of years and 
are visiting New York with a view 
to acquainting themselves with condi- 

tions in the local insurance market. 

Mr. Nichols will remain in New York 
until the middle of October, when he 
returns to Johannesburg, South Africa, 
via the Continent. Mr. Nichols is ac- 
companied by Mrs. Nichols. He was 
in Calcutta for a number of years, later 
going to China, where he was interned 
by the Japanese. He has also had charge 
of the association’s branch office at 
Cairo, Egypt. 

Mr. Castiglioni and his family intend 
to remain in New York until the end 
of September. 

Mr. Calmon, a Brazilian citizen, joined 
the Rio de Janeiro office of the asso- 
ciation in 1946. This is his first visit 
to the U.S.A. and arrangements have 
been made for him to take insurance 
courses, to be better prepared to further 
the interests of the association and its 
member companies in Brazil. 

_Mr. La Bianca assisted the associa- 
tion’s manager in Calcutta, India, be- 
fore going to the Philippines. He will 
remain at head office indefinitely. 


U. S. Fire Losses Rise 11% 


Estimated fire losses in the United 
States during August were $55,416,000, 
it is announced by Lewis A. Vincent, 
general manager of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 

This is an increase of 11.1% over 
losses of $49,878,000 reported for August, 
1950, and an increase of 6.1% over losses 
of $52,220,000 reported for July, 1951. 

Losses for the eight months of 1951 
now total $495,077,000, an increase of 
5.3% over the first eight months of 1950. 
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Inland Marine Adjusting Problems 
Outlined by Mortimer to Bar Ass’n. 


inland 


which face 
marine insurance adjusters were 
cussed by William W. Mortimer, prom- 
inent expert in New York City 
and head of the William M. Mortimer 
Co., adjusters and surveyors, when he 
addressed the Insurance Law Section 
of the American Bar Association in 
New York City this week. Mr. Mor- 
timer stated that a high percentage of 
losses involves theft or disappearance 
of property. There are still many un- 
solved problems and comparatively few 
legal decisions by courts of competent 
jurisdiction which might be used as 
guides to adjusters and attorneys. In- 
land marine is still comparatively new 


problems 


Loss 


dis- 


loss 


and time must pass before most loss 
questions will be answered, he said. 
In presenting the questions which 


inland marine adjusters must face Mr. 
Mortimer said in part: 


Often Acts as Investigator 


“When all data has been gathered, 
the adjuster may be able to determine 


the extent of loss, or he may not, de- 
pending on the circumstances he has 
discovered. Many cases of this type 


referred to counsel for deter- 
whether the insured is 
responsible or whether the insurer is 
liable. Therefore, it often happens that 
the adjuster is really an investigator 
without authority to conclude the case. 

“One very troublesome problem con- 
fronting adjusters at present is the ex- 


must be 
mination as to 


tent to which an air carrier must 
respond for certain types of losses. 
Whereas rail and motor carriers are 


subject to Federal law and regulation 


by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the same cannot be said of air 
carriers, freight forwarders who ar- 


range air cargo transportation, and the 
land carriers who haul the cargo before 
and after the air trip. 

“Several years ago the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board caused a comprehensive 
inquiry to be made for the purpose of 
learning the extent to which recom- 
mendations should be made to Congress 
as to the liability to be assumed by 
air carriers in the transportation of 
passengers and property. Such recom- 
mendations were subsequently made 
but they have not yet been enacted 
into law. As the subject now stands 
there is no certainty that air carriers 
are to assume the liability of common 
carriers and, in many instances, it is 
to be seriously doubted whether some 
of these transportation companies are 
common carriers. 

“In some states where wholly intra- 
state traffic is involved, such carriers 
have enjoyed the benefit of certain 
marine rules, under which it is neces- 
sary for the claimant to prove that the 
ship was unairworthy, or negligently 
Operated as a condition precedent to 
recovery on air fire ocr crash losses. 
Mntil this situation is cleared up, the 
adjuster of losses presented to insur- 
ance companies by air carriers is not 
going to be able to proceed with ad- 
justment until counsel has passed upon 
the facts in each case, the development 
of which facts is the obligation of the 
adjuster. 

“Of course, where cargo is lost or 
damaged through the negligent acts of 
the air carrier, or its ground associates 
such as freight forwarders and _truck- 
men, the problem is comparatively sim- 
plified, although questions relating to 


the bona fides of alleged limitations of 
liability will continue to persist. 
“Until 


comparatively rec ently, the 


adjuster frequently found conflicts be- 
tween coverages in inland marine poli- 
cies and those of fire and casualty 
companies insuring to a greater or 
lesser extent on the same property. 
Many of those problems have disap- 
peared by inter-company agreements 
whereby decisions have been made as 
to which type of insurer will pay under 
specific circumstances. These rules are 
published under the title of Agreements 
of Guiding Principles,” Mr. Mortimer 
said. 

“These agreements are the result of 
numerous meetings between loss execu- 


tives of various insurance companies. 
There are such agreements between 
inland marine underwriters; between 
fire and inland underwriters; between 


inland and casualty underwriters and so 
forth. In such an all-embracing busi- 
ness as insurance, it was inevitable that 
there would at times be conflicts be- 
tween policy coverage issued by differ- 
ent types of underwriters on the same 
property. 

“To illustrate: An assured may be 
the owner of a personal effects floater 
as well as a household effects policy. 
The former policy covers away from 
the home while the latter normally 
covers only within the home but in 
many states, if not all, the household 
effects policy covers away from the 
home to the extent of 10%. Conse 
quently in the case of a fire at a bailee’s 
place of business affecting the assured’s 
personal effects there is coverage under 
both policies, at least to some extent. 
Such policies, as in most other cases, 
contain a provision to the effect that 
the policy does not attach if there is 
other insurance which would apply. 

“This, at. time. ot._loss, created. a 
difficult problem for the respective ad- 
justers. Public policy required a rectifi- 
cation of this situation and it has been 
settled by the Fire-Inland Agreement 
of Guiding Principles. This example is 
a simplification of the correction made 
as the various agreements provide 
methods of inter-company adjustment 
on numerous personal and commercial 


losses where overlapping coverage 
exists. 
“The principal purpose is to have 


one company or another make good to 
the assured under a set of rules with 
which the assured need not concern 
himself. Where the interested insurance 
companies do not agree that a_par- 
ticular rule applies, or to the extent 
claimed, machinery is set up to arbitrate 
the differences. 


“Numerous claims arise which no 
adjuster can solve, and consequently 
he cannot adjust except under instruc- 
tions of the insurer’s counsel. Never- 
theless these cases require careful 
study. 

“Some of the problems confronting 
the so-called adjuster involve the fol- 


lowing situations: 
Bailee Policies 


3ailee policies: These contracts are 
issued to bailees engaged in numerous 
types of operation. Some policies cover 
the customers goods without regard to 
questions of legal liability. salaraines 
of this nature applies to the following 
coverages on which appropriate com- 
ments are made: Policies to cover the 
goods of customers of laundries, dry 
cleaners, rug cleaners, furriers, fur 
dressers, silk, rayon and other synthetic 
dyers, etc.,” said Mr. Mortimer 
“Such policies cover against indicated 
risks such as fire, (subject to 
marks of forcible and other 


burglary 
entry), 
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perils which sometimes include water 
damage, theft, and other specific cover- 


ages. They are not standard. These 
policies usually do not cover any of 
the bailee’s property, although there 


may be some exceptions to this state- 
ment, inasmuch as some contracts do, 
on occasion, cover the bailee’s proces- 
sing materials and his labor charges. 

“Until the advent of the so-called 
Agreements of Guiding Principles, the 
clause in the inland marine policies, 
excluding losses which were otherwise 
insured, caused the adjuster many heart- 
aches, because he was obliged to deter- 
mine in each and every instance the 
type of coverage carried by the bailor. 
In such problems the adjuster was 
obliged to eliminate such bailors from 
consideration under the inland marine 
policy. 

“While he might make such elmina- 
tion he still couid not adjust many of 
the claims which arose under these 
various bailee policies because the as- 
sured was often under-insured to a 
very considerable extent and the ad- 
juster never knew what the courts 
might decide as to the extent to which 
the bailor’s insurer could participate 
in the bailee’s insurance. 

“Consequently there were many loss- 
es where it was not possible to quickly 
settle with the uninsured interests for 


the good reason that the insurers of 
the bailors, by the device of subroga- 
tion, might also be able to recover. 
Therefore, no one was paid until the 


rights of all were clarified. This caused 


many uninsured claimants to make 
complaints to the various state insur- 
ance departments. These complaints 
have been minimized by the Agree- 


ments of Guiding Principles, wherein it 
is now provided that the uninsured in- 
terests will get first bite out of the fund 
provided by the inland marine policy. 


Inadequacy of Some Policies 


“Notwithstanding this commendable 
correction in the insurance business, the 
adjuster is still faced with some diffi- 
cult problems. One principal difficulty 
is the frequent inadequacy of the sum 
total of insurance carried by the bailee; 
another, largely growing out of the 
former, is the difficulty of securing 
claims from all interests, which is 


necessary where there is_ insufficient 
insurance 
“Some people are very dilatory in 


filing their claims and where the bailee 
has a $5,000 policy, and it is obvious 
to the adjuster that the claims will 
run well over $10,000, it is extremely 
difficult to make an adjustment until 
all claims and the grand total are 
known. Here is a typical case where 
the adjuster must rely on counsel to 
enable him to protect the interests of 
all concerned; particularly as to the 
method of payment. In such claims 
the adjuster cannot possibly act on his 
own initiative and, consequently, he is 
an investigator who must work under 
the direction of his principal, or its 
attorney 

nag 5 the case of certain bailees men- 
tioned, such as dyers of silk, rayon and 
other synthetics, we have a situation 
where customs of the trade enter the 
picture. Such customs are recognized 
by the insurance company, but in cases 
of this kind, we adjusters are con- 
fronted with the doctrine of quid pro 


quo. In short, an inverted golden rule, 
viz: Do unto others as they do unto 
you. 

“The Agreements of Guiding Prin- 


ciples cover this problem to some ex- 
tent. The extent is limited because 
this type of business is limited. A few 





insurers write a lot of it. in- 


\ Other 
surers write an occasional line. The 
aforementioned agreements provide 


that they do not apply where the poli- 
cies are written on a liability basis and 
they also do not apply except as to 
and between those companies which are 
signatory to the agreement. 
Furrier Bailees 

“In the case of furrier bailees, as to 
customers the problems con- 
fronting the adjuster, but only as to 
coverage, are somewhat easier now 
than they once were. This policy for- 
merly provided that it did not cover 
to the extent of other insurance carried 
by the named assured or the owner of 
the garment. Inasmuch as most owners 
of fur garments insure them under 
their own policies, we adjusters were 
frequently confronted with double in- 
surance. 

“That 


goods, 


condition was 
rected long before the advent of the 
guiding principle agreements by the 
inclusion in the furrier bailee policy of 
a further clause to the effect that any 
insurance carried by the owner shouid 
not be considered as ‘other insurance,’ 
and the existence of such insurance was 
not to be considered as a defense under 
the furrier’s bailee policy. This re- 
moved a very sore spot. 

“It can be seen that the adjuster 
at one time had to clear the air of a 
great deal of ‘fog’ before he could 
actually get down to a basis of adjust 
ment. Fur losses still constitute a 
grave adjusting problem because one is 
obliged to deal with women, and with 
the ladies their furs frequently come 
ahead of other vital considerations and 
they are hypercritical where a damage 
has been reported, but that is just one 


untenable cor- 


more adjusting problem, withal at 
times extremely trying, particularly 
where the bailee furrier will not co- 


operate because he hopes to sell new 
garments. 
Other Types of Bailee Policies Covering 
Legal Liability 
“Some coverages are issued to con- 
cessionaires at hotels, and other places. 


These are strictly legal liability risks 
and as to claims arising under such 
policies, the adjuster can be no more 
than an investigator and must report 
all facts to his principal, the insurer, 
for further instructions. The adjuster 
is usually referred to the company’s 
counsel for advice and thereafter the 
adjuster works under the directions of 


such attorney, either by making further 
investigation or augmenting that which 
he has developed. The attorney may 
give instructions as to the amount to 
be offered by way of settlement or may 
conduct adjustment procedure himself. 
The remarks made here are not in- 
tended to be limited to this type of 
legal liability problem, inasmuch as it 
exists to some extent in numerous 
policy categories. 

“Comments made in the last sentence 
are applicable, at times, to some extent 
in jewelers’ block, fine arts policies, 
particularly where dealers are con- 
cerned. The fine arts policy issued to 
the private individual covers his prop- 
erty against all risks with very few 
limiting clauses and the articles insured 
are usually valued. This is not true of 
dealers in fine arts. 

“The jeweler’s policy is very broad in 
scope but with extensive conditions. In 
either case the policy covers the as- 
sured’s goods, customers property, and 
often the merchandise of others who 
are dealers and who have entrusted 
the property to the assured on memo- 


(Turn Back to Page 47) 
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Greatest Protection Instrumentality Is 


Insurance, Says Judge Albert Conway 


In his talk this week before insurance 
section of American Bar Association 
Judge Albert Conway of N. Y. Court of 
Appeals called insurance the greatest of 
all instrumentalities fashioned by man 
to protect him and his loved ones who 
depend upon him. If charity be love of 
action, and justice nothing more than 
love felt by the wise, then surely insur- 
ance is aed expression of love for and 
desire to help his family and dependents 
and his fellowman as well. Americans 
have turned to insurance to protect them 
from every unfortunate vicissitude in 
their lives, he said. 

Judge Conway’s talk was made at the 
insurance section luncheon which was 
attended at the Hotel Roosevelt by 430 
persons. Toastmaster was Clarence W. 
Heyl, Peoria, who for the past year has 
been chairman of insurance section of 
ABA. 

When he became Insurance Superin- 
tendent, Judge Conway said he learned 
that insurance was the largest business 
in the world, affecting the lives and for- 
tunes of practically every man, woman 
and child in the United States. He soon 
realized that there were two unusual 
factors in the business of insurance dis- 
tinguishing it from every other business. 


First, that insurance is paid for in ad- 
vance at rates fixed without actual 
knowledge of the events and catas- 


trophes which may occur or the losses 
which may result in the year or years 
covered by the policy. Second, that the 
rates for insurance are fixed by the 
purchasers of it as disclosed and meas- 
ured by their own acts, by acts of others 
and by events affecting them. In brief, 
by experience. 
Philosophy Behind Insurance 

Then Mr. Conway as Superintendent 
tried to puzzle out the philosophy which 
caused and justified this gigantic busi- 
ness. 

“Some one pointed out that it is easy 
to sell men their pleasures,” he said. 
“There is little sales resistance. It is a 
difficult thing to sell men their duties. 
I think that a man must have a realiza- 
tion to some degree of the broad basic 
philosophy which is the foundation on 
which insurance is built as well as an 
awareness of the necessity that we have 
insurance, before he can be sold his duty 
to pay for something in advance with 
the knowledge, and also the hope, that 
nothing may occur which will bring him 
any return for his premium. Yet the 
philosophy behind insurance must be so 
clear that the purchase of it has be- 
come a rule of conduct in our lives, 
since year by year more people buy 
more insurance and more and more risks 
are covered. We could not get along 
without it in our complex situation. 

“How may we portray to ourselves 
and the public this philosophy which is 
the bed rock of insurance? May we not 
say that when man found himself upon 
this earth a prey to both the elements 
and erential death, and witnessed the 
misfortunes which fell fortuitously upon 
certain of his fellows, sometimes by ma- 
rine disaster, sometimes by flood, some- 
times by lightning or fire, or by war or 
pestilence, he sought a method of 
spreading over the shoulders of the 
many the destruction and loss which fell 
upon the hapless few so that they might 
not be beaten down to earth, economi- 
cally and oft-times spiritually, and that 
to do that he worked out the insurance 
method which has in turn been applied, 
as man has progressed, to every new in- 


Blackstone Studios 
JUDGE ALBERT CONWAY 


vention, such, for instance, as the auto- 
mobile or aeroplane, and to each social 
concept, such as workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance, unemployment insurance, 
Social Security or disability benefits. 

“Think of what insurance means in 
the life of the world today,” Judge Con- 
way commented. “We know that when- 
ever a new invention comes into use, a 
new form of insurance coverage is born 
with its first use and that when Con- 
gress or a State legislature authorizes a 
new social approach for ameliorating the 
ills or misfortunes of man, it is done 
through insurance. Moreover, insurance 
is an international business which 
reaches into the lives and affects the for- 
tunes of men without regard to nation- 
ality. British, French, Dutch, Swiss, 
Scandinavian and formerly German and 
Japanese money was here through US; 
branches to provide insurance for our 
nationals. In turn, our money flows 
through our insurance companies to 
cover men and business on the highways 
and byways of this globe.” 

Greatest Instrument of Protection 

Judge Conway said this reposes a 
great trust in insurance lawyers. Prop- 
erly handled, guided and directed (and 
that is largely the responsibility of the 
lawyers), insurance makes a tremendous, 
worthwhile contribution to understand- 
ing, helpfulness and good will among the 
peoples of the earth. The greatest of all 
instrumentalities fashioned by man _ to 
protect him and his loved ones who de- 
pend upon him is insurance. It is a gi- 
gantic business touching the lives and 
property of every one. 

“Insurance has passed through many 
generations during which the art and 
science of the business have been refined 
and improved, but I believe that propor- 
tionate advances have not been made 
in gaining the confidence of the insuring 
public except perhaps in one branch of 
the business, namely, life insurance. That 
has been a matter of education which 
has been expensive but most helpful. 
The man on the street believes in the 
life insurance companies. He knows 


they will pay the amount of his policy 
(Continued on Page 60) 





Heads Insurance Section of 
American Bar Association 





FRANKLIN J. MARRYOTT 


Franklin J. Marryott who this week 
was elected chairman of the insurance 
section, American Bar Association, is 
general counsel of Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Boston. For some years 
he has been one of the leading figures 
in the ranks of insurance counsel and 
has been active also in industry af- 
fairs. He is regarded as one of the 
best speakers in the insurance business. 

Born in Jamesburg, N. J., he was 
educated at Rutgers University and New 
Jersey Law School. He is a member 
of International Association of Insur- 
ance Counsel where he has served on 
executive committee; American’ Bar 
Association, Boston Bar Association, 
Wellesley ‘Country Club and Rutgers 
Club of New England. He joined Lib- 
erty Mutual in 1931. 


C. W. Heyl Recognized for 


Fine Job as Ins. Chairman 





CLARENCE "W.. HEYL 


Peoria attorney, 


Clarence W. Heyl, 
chairman of 


completed his term as 
American Bar Association’s insurance 
law section this week at its annual 
meeting in New York and was given 
recognition for his fine job during the 
past year. He served as presiding chair- 
man at all meetings of the insurance 
law section. 

A practicing attorney since 1907 when 
he was admitted to the Illinois bar, Mr. 
Heyl is a member of the law firm of 
Heyl, Royster & Voelker. His trial work 
is now largely confined to defense of 


(Continued on Page 60) 


Publicity for Those Who 
Duck Insurance Laws 


MOSER ON SAFETY MEASURES 


Public Should Know What Car Owners 
Have Bodily Injury and Property 
Cover; Impoundment Suggestion 


Henry S. Moser, Chicago insurance 
lawyer, in addressing insurance law sec- 
tion of American Bar Association this 
week, had as his topic “The Road For 
the Uninsured Motorist.” He started 
by calling attention to Superintendent 
Bohlinger’s address on May 7, 1951, en- 
titled “Which Road For the Uninsured 
Motorist ?” 

“Ordinarily, I have found New York- 
ers most willing to give directions,” com- 
mented Mr. Moser. “They seem quite 
proud of knowing where they are them- 
selves. It is refreshingly different to 
find a life-long resident of the Empire 
State now willing to inquire, ‘Which 
road?’ The responsibility for mapping 
the right road is a serious one, worthy 
of study of every responsible citizen.” 

Mr. Moser asked, “If the compensa- 
tion plan or compulsory insurance js 
not the road to the destination we 
seek, is there another?” He firmly 
believes there is, and he outlined it. 
His program he thought should be 
adopted in progressive stages. Its pur- 
pose is to supplement the safety and 
educational program for the reduction 
of accidents. The plan is designed to 
add an additional “suasive” feature to 
the model safety responsibility laws to 
bring their responsible stragglers into 
the fold. 


Motor Vehicle Registration 


His general program suggests these 
steps: “I suggest at the outset that 
motor vehicle registration application 
forms be amended to include the ques- 
tion whether the applicant carries 
bodily injury and property damage in- 
surance and that provision be made 
whereby the names and addresses of the 
applicants answering ‘no’ are made 
available periodically to interested per- 
sons upon payment of _ reasonable 
charges. In most states this can un- 
doubtedly be accomplished by regulation, 
although in some it may be necessary 
to have enabling legislation.” 

Making compilations of names of un- 
insured motorists available periodically 
to interested parties may not only cause 
people to insure who might not other- 
wise not do so, but would be a potent 
factor in reducing the percentage of 
uninsured car owners. Some _ persons 
will urge that such publication of names 
would constitute an unwarranted in- 
fringement upon the privacy of the 
persons involved, but Mr. Moser _ be- 
lieves that the desirability of protect- 
ing the public against the consequences 
of injuries by financially irresponsible 
motorists is vastly more important than 
immunizing a small group of persons 
from insurance solicitation. 


Would Impound Cars 


Among other things he said: 

“I have heretofore pointed out how 
effective strong safety - responsibility 
laws, with security- -after-accident provi- 
sions, have been in increasing the per- 
centage of insured motorists. These laws 
may be further Strengthened by adding 
another ‘suasive’ feature which may be 
more convincing to the uninsured motor- 
ists not ‘persuaded’ by the present provi- 
sions. 

“In states where safety- responsibility 
laws have been in effect a_ sufficient 
length of time to have reached 80 or 
85% effectiveness in inducing motorists 
to insure, I suggest that they be amend- 
ed and supplemented by appropriate 
impoundment provisions patterned upon 
those in effect in British Columbia and 
Manitoba. In substance, these features 
provide for. the impoundment of vehicles 
involved in accidents resulting in bodily 
injury or death or property damage in 
excess of $50, unless the driver or owner 
has evidence of insurance or has other- 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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Insurance Ad Conference Keynote--to Improve 
Public Understanding of Insurance 


Speakers at 28th Annual Meeting Including Morris Batzer, Kenneth C. Bell, 


Dewey Dorsett, Emphasize This Necessity; Walter H. Riley, R. C. Blatchford 
and Harry V. Carlier Elected as 1951-1952 Officers 


Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, Pa., Sept. 
17—The need for an enlarged outlook 
by insurance companies in the fire and 
casualty fields on how to gain a better 
public understanding of their business 
was the dominating keynote of the 28th 
annual meeting here at Shawnee Inn of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference, 
attended by close to 70 advertising and 
sales promotion managers of member 
companies and with a goodly attend- 
ance of wives to bring the total reg- 
istration up to 106. 

Welcomed by A. E. Duncan, Jr., Fire 
Association, who has been IAC presi- 
dent for the past year, the opening ses- 
sion this morning got off to a good 
start with the invigorating talk by Mor- 
ris Batzer, Atlantic City, N. J., agent. 
His subject was “Insurance Advertising 
Should Include Public Relations Values.” 
Deploring the lack of public understand- 
ing toward insurance which has fostered 
an unfriendly atmosphere all too fre- 
quently, Mr. Batzer offered the sugges- 
tion that the agent be brought more 
frequently into partnership with the 
companies in dramatizing the usefulness 
of insurance. Along this line he made 
specific recommendations, among them 
being that each piece of insurance ad- 
vertising carry a short human interest 
story. For examples he pointed out: 


Features “Case History” From Claims 
Files 

“Why not tell how the grocery busi- 
ness in your town was enabled to con- 
tinue in operation after a fire because 
of the insurance claim check received; 
or how Mr. Brown’s neighborhood cloth- 
ing store remained open even after 
thieves broke into it by reason of insur- 
ance company check received? There 
are many cases like these in the loss 
files and they should be given the spot- 
light of publicity.” 

Mr. Batzer also thought that insur- 
ance leaflets should prominently men- 
tion the many millions of dollars in 
taxes, paid out of premium payments by 
assureds, to Federal and state govern- 
ments. “Would we be wrong,” he asked, 

‘in also telling the public that so many 
thousands of men and women, boys and 
girls, have chosen to work for the pub- 
lic in insurance home offices and agency 
offices? Should we not also continue 
to tell the public in our blotters, leaf- 
lets and advertisements that through the 
money and efforts we have invested in 
research, sanitary and safety codes ex- 
ist today in many cities and towns, and 
that many people are alive today who 
might have died if it had not been for 
these organized insurance industry ac- 
tivities ?” 

The speaker’s point in telling of these 
valuable i insurance services was that they 
would inspire fire and casualty home 
offices to let more people know of the 
Many avenues of usefulness, over and 
above the payment of losses, which the 
insurance industry has to offer to the 
betterment of daily living. 

Stockholders Deserve More Attention 

Turning his attention to insurance 
company stockholders, Mr. Batzer said: 

find that all too few companies give 
their stockholders a real insight into 
the work being accomplished through 


By Wattace L. CLapp 





WALTER H. RILEY 


BLATCHFORD 


RALPH C. 


Shawnee-on-Delaware, Sept. 18—Walter H. Riley, American Surety Co., was 
elected president of the Insurance Advertising Conference today; Ralph C. Blatch- 
ford, Employers Group was elected vice president; Harry V. Carlier, Northern 
Assurance, was named secretary-treasurer, and Margaret C. Ellson, Fire Associa- 
tion, was continued as executive secretary. 

Members of the executive committee are: Alfred Duncan, Jr., retiring presi- 
dent (ex officio); James F. White, Maryland Casualty Co.; Norris P. Brown, Aetna 
Insurance Group; Irving D. Bothwell, Commercial Union and Ocean Accident. 





their help for the public good. It is 
quite, common to have dividend checks 
mailed out without accompanying ma- 
terial of a useful nature. Stockholders 
should certainly be encouraged to spread 
the gospel, so to speak, among their 
friends and to do more friendly boost- 
ing of our business. We should not 
overlook the fact that stockholders to- 
day include hospitals, colleges, widow 
and orphan trusts, philanthropic founda- 
tions as well as the smaller shareholders 
among business men and women and 
professional groups. They are your val- 


ued allies if you will only tell them 
more about your good deeds.” ; 
In the question and answer period 


following his talk Mr. Batzer was glad 
to tell about his own public relations 
and advertising efforts in Atlantic City. 
He enters spiritedly into community 
drives and lets it be known, both in the 
local press and by word- of- mouth, that 
“Batzer, the Insurance Man,” is a par- 
ticipant. He was chairman of Atlantic 
county in the Red Cross drive, does an 
outstanding job annually for Fire Pre- 
vention Week among the school children 
of his city, and even gives his sponsor- 
ship to a contestant in Atlantic City’s 
famous Miss America beauty contest. 
“The objective,” he said, “is to impress 
on the public that Batzer Insurance 
Service is part of the daily life of the 
community. Likewise he encourages his 
employes to participate in such civic 
activities. 


One of his ideas which IAC members 





like particularly was to attach a double 
postcard to each claim settlement check 
sent out. This card, which contains a bit 
of agency advertising, also has sufficient 
space under “remarks” and his insureds 
are encouraged to fill in that space with 
their personal comments on the insur- 
ance service they are receiving from 
his agency. He explained that this loss 
draft card is his own idea, not obtained 
from any company, and it has produced 
fine results. He felt that it was more 
than just advertising. “It is grass roots 
and it develops a consciousness of what 
insurance means to people at a time 
when they are hit by disaster,” he said. 

Asked about his annual budget for 
advertising the speaker said: “We have 
a minimum budget and beyond it we 
are opportunists.” By this he explained 
that if one of his clients had a fire or 
his store was robbed he would lose no 
time in reproducing the newspaper clip- 
ping about the loss and the claim check 
in a large newspaper ad. He felt that 
this type of advertising was better than 
a regular program of small “business 
card” ads. He also distributes annu- 
ally year books, small and large calen- 


dars to business clients and_ school 
calendars. 
Panel Discussion 
Mr. Batzer, who was introduced by 


Walter H. Riley, American Surety, the 
program chairman and vice president of 
the IAC, was invited to participate in 
the panel discussion which followed his 
talk. There again he gave generously 


of his ideas about public relations. 
Questions presented to this panel in- 
cluded (1) agency advertising programs; 
(2) how does the insurance industry 
want itself viewed by the public?; (3) 
wall signs and (4) the additional extend- 
ed coverage endorsement. Discussion 
leaders were Ralph C. Blatchford, Em- 
ployers’ Group, who referred to Mr. 
Batzer as a prize example of a suc- 
cessful agency advertiser and said that 
there should be a lot more like him 
among the insurance agents of America; 
Rhea Hurd, American-Associated Group, 
who came in for recognition because of 


the striking “jury” ad currently appear- 
ing in the insurance trade journals, and 
Mr. Riley. 


The defensive approach taken by the 
industry when under pressure or threat- 
ened by outside forces was viewed with 
apprehension. 


Kenneth Bell Makes Luncheon Hit 

Kenneth C. Bell, second vice president 
and cashier, Chase National Bank, New 
York, made a fine impression as today’s 
luncheon speaker in his address “Telling 
Tall Tales.” He, too, took Mr. 3atzer’s 
line of approach in urging that impor- 
tant segments of the American people 
should have a broader understanding 
of the insurance business. His address 
is reviewed on another page of this 
issue. 

Following an afternoon of golf and 
other recreation the IAC members and 
their wives gathered this evening for 
their annual banquet at which the speak- 
er was J. Dewey Dorsett, general man- 
ager, Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies, and the toastmaster Rhea 
Hurd, American-Associated Group. In 
keeping with the public relations atmos- 
phere of the meeting Mr. Dorsett told 
about the enlarged program of public 
education upon which his organization 
has recently embarked. Full details of 
it are given on another page 

Mr. Hurd did a particularly good job 
as toastmaster. Before introducing Mr. 
Dorsett he gave justified tribute to ad 
men’s wives for their patience and un- 
derstanding, and their willingness to 
listen to and applaud ad copy written 
by their husbands, even when some of it 
fails to meet with management’s ap- 
proval. 

In getting started on his address Mr. 


Dorsett admitted that he felt “slightly 
nervous” and gave the reason. “It is 
the first time,” he said, “in the nearly 


30 years I have been making speeches 
that Mrs. Dorsett has been in the audi- 
ence to hear me talk.” After it was 
over she happily agreed with everyone 
present that it was a fine message, well 
delivered. 
Aetna Films Shown 

Last evening the early arrivals attend- 
ed the president's reception and Sunday 
evening “family supper” following which 
Robert E. Brown, Jr., advertising mana- 
ger, Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, 
gave a showing of three popular Aetna 
educational films. They were “Ski Tips” 
“Safe on Two Wheels” (featuring bi- 
cycle riding precautions), and “Asking 
for Troubles” which features interviews 
with leaders in the fields of law enforce- 
ment and crime prevention. 
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public could not stand up under the 
bright light of the full story of insur- 
ance payments,” he said. “So why not 
give more publicity to the treatment of 
losses, not just your own company’s pay- 
ments but the dramatic story of loss 
payments in all fields of the industry? 
The files of every company are rich in 
suitable material. The prevailing miscon- 
ceptions about property and _ liability 
claim settlements should be a real chal- 
lenge to you who deal with the public 
relations of the companies you repre- 
sent.” 
Why Rates Are High 

Mr. Bell said that the next most fre- 
quently asked question is “Why are in- 
surance premiums so high?” He granted 
that, due to inflation and other factors, 
today’s high premiums are still often 
inadequate. He said that the public must 
be told and that without an adequate 
answer, the public clamor for lower rates 
will persist, even in the face of. still 
lower underwriting profits. 

“The story of high rates isn’t an easv 
one to tell convincingly.” he said. “And 
it is expensive to explain it, nationwide. 
At least it is expensive for individual 
companies to do so. But isn’t there an 
alternative by way of concerted com- 
pany action? And shouldn’t that alter- 


native be adopted? 

Mr. Bell said another vexatious puzzle 
for small insurance buyers is why no 
dependable guide has been made avail- 
able to them either as home owners or 
apartment dwellers, by individual com- 
panies or insurance bureaus, which will 
help them to determine the proper 
amount of residence or contents cover- 
age which they should buy. This prob- 
lem is an acute one everywhere, but 
particularly so in compulsory co- 
insurance areas; allied to that point is 
the quandary as to the discrepancy 
which makes co-insurance mandatory for 
homes, or other structures, in some 
states or areas or not at all. 

Task Is Not Hopeless 

Concededly, Mr. Bell stated, individual 
companies cannot solve the problems of 
providing a yardstick of insurable values 
for all small risks, but the task would 
not be hopeless if resolutely tackled by 
the whole industry, with the aid that 
architects, contractors, adjusters, bu- 
reaus and presently available source ma- 
terial and reference guides could pro- 
vide. 

“Few services that the fire companies 
could offer would meet with greater 
popular demand than this one, especially 
in co-insurance areas,” he said. 

Another perplexity of the public, Mr. 
Bell continued, concerns “the confusing 
and discouraging technicalities of the 
verbiage of insurance contracts.” He be- 
lieves the resultant good will might well 
be worth the effort required for exten- 
sive policy simplification. 

Mr. Bell said the answer to “fewer 
and more comprehensive coverages” is 
to be found in multiple underwriting 
powers, and strides are being made to- 
ward attractive package insurance, to- 
ward comprehensive householders’ cov- 
erage, in broad manufacturers’ output 
contracts, fire contracts with high de- 
ductibles for scattered properties of siz- 
able values and other special policies, 
even toward so-called all risks policies. 

Multiple Locations Present Problems 

Mr. Bell said that the multiple location 
rating dilemma is one of the toughest 
problems to solve, particularly under 
present stringent rating laws, “which 
many of us feel are definitely too 
stringent. But isn’t the solution of it a 
sine qua non of the retention of state 


supervision?” He said most of the pub- 


lic is indifferent as to whether there be 
state or Federal control or does not 
even know that the matter is at stake. 
“But now,” he continued, “that insur- 
ance is commerce, many of your larger 
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policyholders can see only Federal con- 
trol ahead, at least for all but intrastate 
risks. Complex as the interstate rating 
problem is, it must be solved before 
long. Lack of accord between the com- 
panies, or between the companies and 
the Commissioners, or between both of 
them and the whole affected public, may 
result in an unwanted, if not an unex- 
pected, solution. The insurance industry, 
anxious as it is to retain the business, 
must come up with an acceptable an- 
swer. As advertising men, your help in 
the solution of this particular technical 
problem may be limited, but as public 
relations advisers maybe you can help 
to some degree in pointing out the prob- 
able consequences of non-accord. 


No Contact With Policyholders 


_“A further poser for the insuring pub- 
lic is the indifference, so widely preva- 
lent in many fields of stock company 
underwriting, toward any direct contact 
with, or even knowledge of, their policy- 
holders. The contention seems still to 
be insistently made by the producers, 
and as readily conceded by the compa- 
nies, that the buyer belongs lock, stock 
and barrel to his agent or broker. That’s 
fine for the producer; but is it good pub- 
lic relations for the companies ? 

“There is plenty of historical back- 
ground to explain this peculiar line-up 
in which the producer is supposed to 
represent the insured, and yet the ac- 
cepting company, not the insured, pays 
him his compensation. But from now on 
in, and considering the weighty compe- 
tition furnished by mutual and reciprocal 
groups, by non-board companies, by for- 
eign markets, yes, even by ” self- 
insurance, is it good business, or smart 
customer relationship, for policy making 
company executives not to care who 
their important policyholders are, let 
alone not to have any acquaintance with 
them? 

“Granted that the agency system has 
built up the insurance business of this 
country; granted, also that under the 
present set-up it is still indispensable. 
Granted, moreover, that the insured is 
justifiably ‘proud as punch’ of his friend, 
the local agent, who gives him unparal- 
leled service. And to be completely 
frank, most small-premium insureds 
don’t know, and simply don’t care, what 
companies are on their risks; so possibly 
under the existing agency system this 
phenomenon cannot be changed. But 
somehow, if I were a company president, 
I don’t think that that isolation would 
sit too well with me. Many of the prac- 
tices and concepts of the established 


agency system came into being when 
insurance was not held to be commerce. 
In the changes that must inevitably fol- 
low the South-Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation decision, I would suggest that 
the companies have unprecedented and 
unexplored opportunities for building 
better direct public relations—as have 
also the producers, along somewhat dif- 
ferent lines.” 
Discusses Consumer Research 


On the subject of an adequate labora- 
tory for consumer product research, Mr. 
Bell said: 

“True it is that a few companies and 
some special associations are doing a fine 
job in that direction. I am always happv 
to cite as a model the grand work done 
for years by the Surety Association com- 
panies for the American Bankers As- 
sociation. Certain other business groups 
are likewise well served. But by and 
large very little customer research is 
now done, at least little that the public 
knows anything about; and so much 
could be done. The industry has its pub- 
lic relations committees for publicity 
purposes, and it does do splendid work— 
here again the public knows little or 
nothing about it—in loss prevention, fire 
fighting, and the various inspection fields. 
But relatively little is being accom- 
plished, either with or without publicity, 
in the consumer research field intended 
to provide new and better policy prod- 
ucts for the individual insureds and for 
business, large or small. 

“Of a truth the success of insurance 
underwriting lies in the continued as- 
sumption of predominantly _ profitable 
risks by individual companies. And one 
can readily understand the conservative 
urge to accept and service only those 
risks with which a company has had a 
long and profitable experience. But as 
our expanding economy grows, and as 
higher standards of living bring new in- 
surable needs, company insurers perforce 
must accept new types of risks, if only 
to meet competition. Some companies 
welcome them; some do not. 

“While not all new business offered 
bears even a remote chance of an early 
profit for the underwriters, yet individ- 
ual insurance companies and company 
associations alike should welcome, and 
even invent, demands for new insurance 
coverages. As an industry, if not alone, 
they should devise and. finance testing 
laboratories for refining these ideas, to 
see if they can be made insurable, both 
in their own behalf as potential new 
business and also in an earnest effort to 
give the buyer, if possible, the protec- 
tion he wants—or ought to want—and 
to make a company profit in the doing 
of-at. 

Should Include Customers’ Ideas 

“As you men here well know, there 
is no better way to meet a public de- 
mand, or to create one, than by research. 
And by publicized research you get a 
fine measure of good will thrown in. 
Insurance research should include the 
customers’ ideas as well as the manufac- 
turers’, i.e., your companies’. 

“In thus urging your companies to en- 
ter seriously into the consumer research 
field I am, of course, thinking and speak- 
ing primarily for the future, with the 
three-fold purpose of company profits, 
better products for the buyer and, most 
of all, vastly improved public relations 
for the industry, to the real advantage 
of all concerned. But to give specific 
point to these remarks, let me take the 
liberty of citing at least two instances 
where you may agree with me that in- 
surance mav have ‘missed the boat,’ or 
at least the maiden voyage, in its failure 
to advertise and publicize, on an indus- 
try-wide basis in the nationwide field, 
on the one hand a newly available prod- 
uct, and on the other hand even their 
standard product. Such action, I believe, 
would not have interfered with indi- 
vidual company profits, but rather it 
would have augmented them according 
to the salesmanship and enterprise of 
each company.” 


Mr. Bell asked how effective the in- 
dustry has been in presenting the simple 
basic point that current insurable values 
are measured largely by replacement 
costs, and added: 

_“Everyone can appreciate today the 
significance of ‘replacement costs. 3ut 
have you seen any association or indus- 
try advertisements, or any radio or tele- 
vision programs which succinctly, graph- 
ically and convincingly pointed out that 
one simple answer to adequate fire in- 
surance? Yet wouldn’t that be a logical 
way to present such a message to the 
whole nation, which needs it?” 

Mr. Bell took the position that more 
of the literature produced on this sub- 
ject goes into the agents’ waste paper 
baskets than reaches the policyholders, 

As another example, he cited that 
when the fire companies a few years 
ago extended their policies to give gen- 
erous off-the insured-premises coverage 
for no additional premium, the public 
generally knew nothing about it and 
therefore did not grant the companies 
the good will they deserved. To one by 
one over the years, he said, the news 
leaked out, usually when a loss was 
unexpectedly collected and then the 
agent got the credit, not the company. 
“Somehow or other,” he added, the life 
insurance companies seem to do a much 
better job of industry-wide publicity. 
Their methods might be deserving of 
serious study. 

“This next point I make may be in- 
surance advertising heresy, but I ven- 
ture the observation, often heard in 
buyers’ circles, that too much company 
advertising is wasted in reduplicated ef- 
forts directed solely toward the agents 
and too little of it is directed toward 
the policyholders and the public at large, 
the type of advertising which could help 
create markets for companies and agents 
alike. 

Had Herculean Task 

“Consider the matter of extended cov- 
erage insurance. I'll venture the asser- 
tion that as much, or nearly as much, 
of it was sold by corporate mortgagees— 
banks and life insurance companies—in 
the protection of their mortgagee inter- 
ests as was sold by the agents and 
brokers combined. Yet those mortgagees 
had a herculean task to get such insur- 
ance from the mortgagors. Why? Be- 
cause the real estate owners didn’t know 
what the mortgagees were talking about! 
You see, no educational campaign had 
been put on by the industry simultane- 
ously with the release of that new and 
important product. While many of the 
agents understood the coverage and 
took care of some of their large insureds, 
the potential additional premium in most 
individual cases was not large and the 
agents probably concluded that they 
could not afford a sales campaign for the 
small insureds. At any rate, the policy- 
holders told the corporate mortgagees 
that they were unaware of the purpose 
and availability of that protection.... 

“And now, to be completely up-to- 
date, let me cite the new so-called addi- 
tional extended coverage contract, au- 
thorized for use in the state of New 
York the first of this month. Have you 
seen any advertisement or announce- 
ment in the daily papers, or popular 
magazines, or heard on the radio, or 
seen on television any publicity explain- 
ing this extremely important new prod- 
uct which the fire companies have come 
up with, to sell at little cost? I haven't, 
nor could I find anyone who has. Granted 
that announcements have been made in 
the insurance press and through agency 
and bureau channels. But John Doe, 
you know, does not read that literature. 

“How do you think the man on the 
street will react to a mortgagee’s re- 
quest that he pay a further premium for 
something else called ‘additional ex- 
tended coverage, whether .or not he 
already has the so-called ‘extended cov- 
erage?’ If ‘the hasn’t either and we ask 
for both, he’ll be quite confused, wont 
he? Much as the mortgagees may want 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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D. Dorsett Gives Objectives of New 
Public Education Program of Ass’n 


Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, Pa., Sep- 
tember 17—A fine impression was made 
by J. Dewey Dorsett, general manager, 
Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
in his dinner address here this 


panies, 
evening before the members of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference in 
annual session. Mr. Dorsett featured 


the enlarged public relations program 
of the association and said that its pur- 
pose is to furnish the insuring public 
with accurate and adequate information 
about insurance. 

Pointing to the chief reason why the 
member companies of the association 
have embarked upon this new program 
of public education, Mr. Dorsett said 
it is designed to provide an educational 
bulwark “which will halt increasing 
efforts aimed at the destruction of free 
enterprise and the establishment of 
state socialism.” He was optimistic in 
saying that the association is off to a 
good start in accomplishing this objec- 


tive. 

At the outset of his address Mr, 
Dorsett stressed that the public is 
dangerously misinformed about insur- 
ance and, therefore, susceptible to vari- 
ous proposals which would take the 
Government further into the insurance 
business. Even public officials who have 
been dealing with insurance for many 
years often believe that the difference 
between premium income and claim 
outgo is clear profit, he said, and policy- 
holders never dream that they, by their 
own acts, determine what their rates 
will be from year to year. 

Will Explain Reasons Behind 
Rate Changes 

For these reasons, Mr. Dorsett said, 
the association gave the green light to 
its enlarged public education program. 
It was felt that the crying need was 
“less talk about institutional public 
relations and more action through 





Bell on Consumer Research 


(Continued from Page 52) 


this further insurance protection, the 
confusion in designation alone for these 
two endorsements will make it hard for 
the banks and life insurance companies 
to help you sell the new one, too, without 
the industry’s first having adequately 
paved the way. 
Adoption Will Be Slow 

“T suppose that the adoption of the 
new form will be slow; and since the 
additional premium involved is small 
probably not all company men are very 
enthusiastic about selling the new en- 
dorsement. But that was exactly the 
case with the original ‘extended cov- 
erage. And look at the premium total 
for it now! 

“As companies, or rather as an aggre- 
gation of companies, acting in no way to 
break the Federal laws, why not let 
your public know that you have come up 
with a fine new product for them; any 
new product, at any time? Did you ever 
hear in recent years of even a statewide 
campaign to sell a new product, particu- 
larly a non-essential, without a publicity 
campaign from the manufacturers di- 
rected to the public to help create a 
market? Try the same course with in- 
surance products. For after all, the law 
of large numbers is a fundamental in in- 
surance and accordingly you should pro- 
cure at an early date the widest possible 
distribution of a new product, once you 
have decided to put it on the market; 
otherwise you are bound to have an ad- 
verse selection, with the buyer making 
the decision. You might be agreeably 
Surprised about the profits; certainly 
you would gain in public favor from it.” 





straight public education.” With this in 
mind the emphasis in the coming 
months will be on _ explaining the 
reasons behind rate changes, what be- 
comes of premium payments and the 
truth about profits. Leaflets will be 
distributed to give policyholders the 
facts about insurance principles, prac- 


tices and mathematics and highway 
safety campaigns similar to those con- 
ducted through the state press asso- 


ciations for three successive years will 
be reinstituted. 

Mr. Dorsett was glad to report that 
insured motorists are now receiving 
explanatory leaflets from local agents 
in which easy-to-understand reasons 
are given for the increased private 
passenger and commercial car premium 
rates. Although the first leaflets were 
not available for distribution until mid- 
July, almost 3,000,000 copies have now 
been distributed and new orders are 
still coming in. 

Newspaper Editors Cooperating 

In this connection the speaker ex- 
pressed his appreciation for the fine 
cooperation given by newspaper editors 
in 25 states. They have made the infor- 
mation regarding the new automobile 
rates as “front page news” and have 
emphasized in every instance that “rate 
increases are made necessary by cor- 
responding increases in accidents and 
claim costs. Editorials have urged mo- 
torists to drive more carefully, and 
columns of newsprint in nationally syn- 
dicated articles have accurately at- 
tributed the increased rates to careless 
driving and inflation. According to Mr. 
Dorsett, there was not a single instance 
of antagonistic editorial comment. 

Safety Responsibility Laws 

Referring to other educational ac- 
tivities by the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Companies, Mr. Dorsett noted 
that statewide programs have been con- 
ducted in five states during this year 
to inform residents of the requirements 
of newly enacted safety responsibility 
laws. These states are Georgia, West 
Virginia, Oregon, Utah and Montana. 
Within the next few months, similar 
campaigns will be carried on in Texas, 
Arizona and Delaware. 

“In effect, we are providing public 
relations leadership for the casualty 
and surety industry,” Mr. Dorsett as- 
serted. “Many—indeed, most—of_ the 
things we are doing are for the com- 
mon welfare of non-members as well 
as member companies. A number of 
non-member companies have requested 
the privilege of buying and using the 
leaflet we prepared regarding the rea- 
sons for high automobile liability rates 
—and we granted it, because we believe 
that the wider such information is dis- 
tributed the better it will be for all 
of us.” 

Defeat of Flat Auto Rate in Mass. 

In support of his belief that the way 
to win public confidence and support is 
to tell the people the truth plainly and 
simply and as quickly as possible, Mr. 
Dorsett cited the defeat last Election 
Day in Massachusetts of a proposal for 
a flat rate of compulsory automobile 
insurance. A full-dress public opinion 
poll taken two months previous showed 
that the public would vote for the flat 
rate. Because the truth about a flat 
rate was made available to the people, 
opinion about-faced and the proposed 
rating method was decisively defeated 
at the polls. 

Continuing he said: “Largely through 
public relations we have met and de- 
feated a movement for compulsory in- 
surance in Ohio, and right now we are 
preparing to do battle on that issue 
in New York, with public relations hav- 
ing its role there, too. Our opportun- 
ities for favorable publicity in maga- 





zines and newspapers is limited only by 
our ability to meet the demand. In the 
meantime, we have expanded our pub- 
lic relations staff to handle the heavier 
load that is coming. It will take time 
to get ready and to hit our stride, and 
we ask only that you will be patient 
with us in the unavoidable interim.” 


Has Confidence in New Program 


In closing Mr. Dorsett expressed his 
confidence that the new public educa- 
tion program would produce a harvest 
of understanding and acceptance from 
the public. The initial response to it 
has already shown that indication. He 
admitted that serious obstacles might 
be met and in that connection he said: 
“We are prepared to meet them, and 
with your help and understanding we 
shall be able to overcome them.” 

Finally, he said: “I am abundantly 
certain that soundly conceived and care- 
fully administered public education is 
not an item of expense—it is an in- 
vestment. Never before was that more 
true than at this hour. No business 
that hopes to survive, dares permit pub- 
lic misunderstanding and distrust to 
exist. If it be true that the people are 
smarter—and I believe they are—it is 
equally true that they are more recep- 


tive to honest education than at any 
time in my memory, at* least. They 
want to know what thew are getting 
for their dollars—in other words, the: 
want to know what makes business 
tick. If we don’t tell them the truth, 
you may be sure that our enemies will 
tell them untruths. 
“Fortunately we need 
truth; we need only fear our failure 
to make it known. We have nothing 
to hide. Our business principles are 
sound, our prices are fair; and I believe 


not fear the 


those are the fundamentals .of good 
public relations. There remains, there- 
fore, only to open the book and give 


the people the education they are ask- 
ing for, one way or the other, they 
are going to get. If we face up to 
the facts of the times in which we 
live, I shall not be afraid of the out- 
come. I believe we will.” 


CANCELS AUTO LIABILITY 

Colonial Insurance Co., Los Angeles, 
has notified its agents it intends to 
cancel all its private passenger car 
automobile insurance liability as of Sep- 
tember 30. The company also will dis- 
continue writing private passenger car 
coverage. 
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UNDERWRITING FACILITIES 


Throughout the United States, AMICO representatives use 
their company’s facilities to assure complete and 
adequate protection for their valued (and appreciative) 
clients. Premium income exceeds $20,000,000 and, since 


AMICO operates on the participating plan, dividends 


are returned to policyholders annually. 
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Beard Sees Acceptance of Advertising 
At Top Management Level as Essential 


Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa., Sept. 18— 
The need to create a firm acceptance of 
advertising at the top management level 
was stressed by William K. Beard, Jr., 
president, Associated Business Papers, 
in his address here this morning before 
the Insurance Advertising Conference. 
Mr. Beard said the painful truth in the 
long history of advertising is that 
budgets are cut by top management 
when business slows up and hard times 
come. He felt there is a fallacy in 
this tightening up, especially as adver- 
tising provides the lubrication for the 
salesman’s job. His over-all recom- 
mendations to overcome management’s 
attitude in this connection were as 
follows: 

“(1) We who earn our bread in the 
advertising profression should look first 
at ourselves—how much of our own 
money would be put on the line when 
business gets tough? Persuasiveness up- 
stairs will stem from our own sincere 
belief as to the value of advertising. 

ust Document Performance 

“(2) We must document the perform- 
ance of our own advertising much 
stronger than we are now doing. Test 
the effectiveness of your own work 
constantly. 

“(3) Keep selling every day in the 
year. 

“(4) Make doubly certain that your 
salesman is with you all the way; trans- 
late your coverage and responsiveness 
into his own back yard; help him to 
understand that he could not operate as 
well and make as many calls without 
advertising support. When you gain the 
salesman’s wholehearted support, you 
have won half your battle with top 
management.” 

Mr. Beard saw much room for im- 
provement in insurance advertising ap- 
pearing in the trade journals, saying 
there is too much of the “tombstone 
variety of copy” and not enough of 
educational copy which emphasizes what 
the company can do for its agents. On 








Smitheman Designed Program 

Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, Pa., Sept. 
17—Clark W. Smitheman, assistant ad- 
vertising manager, North America Group, 
received justified recognition at the 
opening session here today of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference’s annual 
meeting. The attractive souvenir pro- 
gram which everyone liked was de- 
signed by Mr. Smitheman and printed 
with the compliments of the North 
America. As a past president of the 
IAC, he served as chairman of this 
year’s nominating committee. 


New Class A Members 


Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, Sept. 18- 
Welcomed into the IAC’s ranks today at 
the closing session of its annual meet- 
ing were the following new Class A 
members: Gertrude M. Kiefer, American 
Casualtv’s advertising manager; Ed- 
ward Scharetg, Fireman’s Fund adver- 
tising manager; Walter S. Spencer, 
assistant superintendent of agencies, 
Manufacturers Casualty, and A. M. Tay- 
lor, assistant advertising manager, Phoe- 
nix of Hartford. 


Torrey Budlong’s Next Story 

Friends of Torrey Budlong, the nov- 
elist wife of “Ted” Budlong, advertising 
manager, public relations department, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
were glad to learn at this week’s IAC 
meeting at Shawnee, Pa., that her next 
short story will appear in “Woman’s 
Day,” titled “King’s X.” The last one 
in the “Red Book” (April, 1951 issue), 
which was called “Hello Darling,” at- 
tracted considerable interest. 





the plus side he welcomed the copy ap- 
proach used by a large Hartford com- 
pany in giving a step-by-step description 
of its home office sales course and the 
“true or false” advertising series of a 
large New York group of companies. 
In closing, he said the key to the insur- 
ance ad man’s goal should be to feature 
in these difficult times the importance 
of insurance in serving the economy 
of the nation. 
Shows Film About Type 

The showing of a film entitled “Type 
Speaks” was another feature this morn- 
ing. It was accompanied by a talk by 
Jan Van der Ploeg of American Type 
Founders Sales Corp., who spoke of 
some of the new type faces now avail- 
able. The film indicated the infinite 
care and craftsmanship which go into 
the casting and manufacture of type. 
Mr. Ploeg extended an invitation to all 
IAC members to send to his company 
for samples of new types. 

_At IAC’s business session, Harry V. 
Carlier, Northern Assurance, as mem- 
bership chairman, reported a total of 
152 members as of September 1, of 
which total 61 are class A and 87 are 
associate members. 

Clarke Fitzpatrick Resigns 

The conference accepted with regret 
the resignation of Clarke J. Fitzpatrick, 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., 
and welcomed in his place T. Ramsey 
Taylor of that company. Tribute was 
paid to two departed members, Arthur 
Joyce of the North America Group and 
Don Coates, Dallas publisher. 

Clark Smitherman, nominating com- 
mittee chairman, presented the slate of 
new officers and executive committee 
members and they were formally ushered 
into office. 

Retiring President Alfred Duncan, Jr., 
Fire Association, acknowledged with ap- 
preciation the support received during 
the past year from his fellow officers 
and executive board. Consensus of opin- 
ion was that this annual meeting was 
one of the best held to date. 


Morris Batzer in Spotlight 

Morris. Batzer, who is known in At- 
lantic City, N. J., as Mr. Insurance 
Agent, made a fine impression as guest 















MORRIS BATZER 


speaker this week at the annual meeting 
of Insurance Advertising Conference at 
Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, Pa. He gave 
generously of his ideas on agency ad- 
vertising and how insurance agents can 
build prestige for themselves and the 
industry by participation in civic ac- 
tivities. The recognition he received 
from the IAC was richly deserved. 


U. S. MARINES TO THE FORE 





Ad Conference Meeting Honored by 
Presence of C. E. Ferree, Jr., T. Ramsey 
Taylor, Ronald Jarvis, All Officers 

Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, Pa., Sept. 
18—Among the interesting personalities 
attending the 28th annual meeting here 
of the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence are three U. S. Marine Corps offi- 
cers who came through World War II 
unscathed and are back in civilian life. 
Meet Lieutenant Colonel C. E. Ferree, 
Jr., advertising assistant of the Travelers 
who served in the South Pacific as an 
aide to Marine Colonel James Roose- 
velt; Major T. Ramsay Taylor, now as- 
sistant to Clarke J. Fitzpatrick, secre- 
tary, United States F. & G. who saw 
five years of combat service in the South 
Pacific (1941-46) and was recalled for 
further service following the Korean 
outbreak. Major Taylor, the son of Con- 
way Taylor, retired vice president of 
U. S. F. & G., returned to its home office 
just two weeks ago. This was his first 
TAC meeting and he was given a warm 
welcome. 

The third marine officer here is Major 


Guitar-Playing Cosgrove 

Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, Pa. Sept 
16—John N. Cosgrove, public relations 
director, American Insurance Group, re- 
vealed his musical talents to IAC friends 
here this evening and made a big hit 
as a guitar-playing ballad singer. In 
fact, the crowd, which quickly gathered 
liked the “Cosgrove show” so much that 
he sang and played for an hour—being 
joined at the close by David C. Gibson 
account executive, J. M. Mathes, Inc. 
who accompanied him on the piano. Ru. 
mor has it that Mr. Cosgrove has ap- 
peared on radio programs in Newark 
N. J., in his leisure time under the 
pseudonym “Sam Allen” and has been 
well received. 





Ronald Jarvis, now on leave of absence 
from The Spectator, who is accompanied 
by Mrs. Jarvis and their young daughter. 
His presence is a welcome surprise to 
many old IAC friends. Major Jarvis is 
now an instructor in amphibious warfare 
tactics at Quantico, Va., and will be 
stationed there for some months. 





New Officers of Ad Conference Hove 
Had Wealth of Experience; Uheir Careers 


Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, Pa. Sept. 
18—When retiring President Alfred E. 
Duncan, Jr., Fire Association’s sales de- 
velopment manager, handed the gavel 
over this morning to his successor, Wal- 
ter H. Riley, American Surety’s adver- 
tising manager, at the close of the an- 
nual meeting here of Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference, he put the spotlight 
on a worker as tireless as himself who 
started his advertising career nearly 50 
years ago. Here are the highspots in 
President Riley’s career: 

Since 1908 he has been connected with 
the American Surety and prior to that 
time he was with a New York advertis- 
ing agency which handled a number of 
national accounts. Initially with Ameri- 
can Surety he handled advertising mat- 
ters but in 1918 Mr. Riley was trans- 
ferred to field work. He traveled the 
eastern seaboard, the states of Ohio, 
West Virginia and a part of Kentucky. 
He will never regret this experience as 
it brought him close to agents and their 
problems. Some years later his field 
duties were enlarged and he traveled the 
entire country. 

For the past five years Mr. Riley has 
been in charge of all advertising matters 
for the American Surety Group. He 
makes his headquarters in the home 
office in New York. 


Ralph Blatchford Recognized 


Ralph Blatchford’s election to the IAC 
vice presidency was happilv received and 
it is justified reward for the hard work 
he has given over the past several years 
to the furtherance of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference. As advertising 
manager of the Emplovers’ Group, Mr. 
Blatchford added to his prestige when 
he served last year on the statewide all- 
industry committee in Massachusetts 
which conducted the successful fight 
against the flat rate for automobile in- 
surance. He is modest about his nart in 
the decisive defeat last Election Dav of 
the flat rate but it’s on the record that 
he did an outstanding public relations 


job. 

Mr. Blatchford joined the Employers’ 
Group in 1945 after 15 years with the 
American Optical Co., Southbridge, 
Mass. He had served that company for 
seven years as assistant advertising man- 
ager. Prior to that he did advertising 
work with the Easy Washing Machine 
Co. and with the Charles W. Hoyt Ad- 
vertising Agency. Thus, he has had a 
diversified background in his chosen 
field. Mr. Blatchford, a graduate of Bos- 





HARRY V. CARLIER 


ton University, majored in business ad- 
ministration. 
H. V. Carlier 26 Years IAC Member 
When Harry V. Carlier, Northern As- 
surance’s assistant secretary, tuok a bow 
this morning as the Conference’s newly 
elected secretary-treasurer attention was 
called to the fact that he has been an 
IAC member since 1925 which almost 
makes him a charter member. Over the 
years he has made substantial contribu- 
tions to the success of the conference. 
Mr. Carlier’s early training was along 
engineering lines, then journalism, fol- 
lowing which he specialized in merchan- 
dising and advertising with large indus- 
trial organizations. He began his in- 
surance career in 1924 with the old Na- 
tional Liberty and, in 1929, when that 
companv became one of a large group, 
he joined the Northern Assurance. In 
1937 he became assistant secretary. | 
In addition to his supervision of_its 
advertising service department, Mr. Car- 
lier acts as the Northern’s personnel 
manager, purchasing agent, printing and 
supply department supervisor and is in 
charge of real estate. All of these re- 
sponsibilities he handles with the effi- 
cient alacrity which has characterized his 
entire career. 
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War Injury Liability 
Discussed by Wicker 


ADDRESSES LAWYERS’ GROUP 





Finds Opinion Sharply Divided on Ap- 
plicability of Compensation Insur- 
ance to War Injuries 





Discussing “Employers’ Liability for 
War Injuries,” John J. Wicker, Jr., sen- 
jor partner in the firm of Wicker, Baker 
& Shuford, Richmond, Va., addressed 
the meeting of the insurance law section 
of the American Bar Association in New 
York, September 18. He said opinion is 
sharply divided on the question of 
whether or not workmen’s compensation 
laws would be held to cover war in- 


yeuies. | cs 
Mr. Wicker summed up the principal 
arguments against liability, such as: 


Even in peacetime, compensation laws 
are not “all inclusive’; the hazards of 
war injuries were never contemplated in 
the compensation risk understood by 
both employer and employe; likewise, 
the hazard of war injuries was never 
contemplated in the risk assumed by 
compensation writing companies; there 
has never been any provision in compen- 
sation rates for any risk of war injuries; 
the risk of workmen’s compensation for 
war injuries is of such magnitude that 
no employer or insurance company could 
reasonably be expected to assume it. 

No Employer or Insurer Would Accept 

Further arguments against liability, 
Mr. Wicker said, are: The war injuries 
risks are of such nature that no em- 
ployer and no insurance company, or 
even group of employers or group of 
insurance companies, would ever know- 
ingly accept them; a fair premium for 
insuring such an incalculably dangerous 
and huge risk would be so large that no 
employer would be able to pay even the 
lowest rates that any sensible insurer 
would have to demand; war damage 
“constitutes a separable and special re- 
sponsibility of the Government to be 
met by special measurers”; one concen- 
trated war bombing would probably 
throw into bankruptcy the strongest em- 
ployer and the strongest insurance com- 
panies; some distinguished lawyers have 
publicly expressed their considered opin- 
ion that war injuries would not be held 
compensable unless the employment it- 
self exposed the injured employe to a 
war hazard of greater degree than that 
of the general public. 

The final argument against liability 
listed by Mr. Wicker was: “After all, in 
deciding cases involving war injuries of 
catastrophic proportions, the average 
court might well be expected to decide 
that no state legislature intended by its 
workmen’s compensation law, to bring 
about the collapse or bankruptcy of em- 
ployers and insurers, with consequent 
devastating effects upon the general 
population and public economy as a 
whole, for the benefit of a restricted 
segment, to wit: the comparatively 
minor proportion covered by workmen’s 
compensation laws.” 

Summarizes Arguments Supporting 

Liability 

Mr. Wicker summarized the principal 
arguments supporting liability: 

“The language of workmen’s compen- 
sation statutes is all inclusive with noth- 
ing whatsoever therein to indicate any 
legislative intent to restrict the scope of 
coverage to normal peacetime injuries. 

“Most of the workmen’s compensation 
statutes have been amended or reenacted 
since World War II, and since the de- 
velopment of long-range enemy action 
and the atomic bomb; and yet no work- 
men’s compensation statute contains any 
exclusion of war injuries, either ex- 
Pressly or by implication. 

“The war injuries compensation laws 
of other countries—wherein heavy and 
concentrated bombings have occurred, 
specifically England and Germany—ex- 
Pressly substituted government compen- 
sation for all employers’ liability under 
workmen’s compensation laws or other 
employers’ liability acts. This express 
substitution and exclusion constituted by 





implied indication that otherwise the 
employers and their insurers would be 
liable. 
Congress Enacted Defense 
Employes’ Law 

“During World War II, the United 
States Congress enacted a defense em- 
ployes’ compensation act which provided 

for reimbursement of employers and 
their insurers for workmen’s compensa- 
tion for injuries arising out of a ‘war 
risk hazard,’ sustained by employes of 
defense contractors outside the conti- 
nental limits of the United States. This 
Federal enactment might be considered 
a Congressional indorsement of the view 
that workmen’s compensation laws 
should be construed to include compen- 
sability for war injuries. 

“Some prominent state insurance su- 
pervisory officials have publicly ex- 
pressed the official opinion that war in- 
juries would probably be held compen- 
sable under state workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. 

“Some outstanding home office counsel 
of large workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance companies, while frankly admitting 
lack of authority or precedent, have pub- 
licly recorded their opinion that war in- 
juries would probably be held to be com- 
pensable under workmen’s compensation 
statutes. 

Opinion Upholds Compensability 

“Similar oninion, upholding compensa- 
bility, was expressed in 1950 by the 
National Conference on Labor Legisla- 
tion and by the American Association of 
State Compensation Insurance Funds 
(representing supervisory officials of 19 
State Compensation Funds). 

“Many courts have upheld compensa- 
bility under workmen’s compensation 
statutes for somewhat analogous injuries 
where an employe, attending to his du- 
ties at a place where his employment re- 
quired him to be, was injured by an act 
of some third party or by some force in 
no way connected with the employer or 
the employe or his employment. 

“The national administration, by pro- 
posing the enactment of a Federal law 
which would include substitution of Fed- 
eral relief benefits in case of concen- 
trated war injuries for workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance benefits, indicates by 
necessary implication its opinion that 
workmen’s compensation insurance might 
be held applicable to war injuries. 

“Courts all over the United States, 
with a small minority of exceptions, have 
displayed a steadily increasing tendency 
to apply the broadest and most liberal 
interpretation possible to their construc- 
tion of the statutory language—‘arising 
out of and in the course of employment’ 
—with the view of making ‘the work- 
men’s compensation statutes applicable 
to the greatest extent and of resolving 
all doubts in favor of the claimant, in 
order to extend the maximum protection 
to employes and their dependents.” 

Problem !s Involved 

These arguments, pro and con, said 
Mr. Wicker, demonstrate the puzzling 
and involved nature of the problem and 
unfortunately, the basic question is not 
susceptible to definite advance determi- 
nation by declaratory judgment proce- 
dure or otherwise. Unless there is some 
authoritative clarification by statutory 
enactment, he continued, the answer 
must remain a matter of argument and 
opinion unless and until the actual oc- 
currences of some war injuries brings 
about some specific and final litigation. 

“The unmistakable trend in the last 
three decades,” Mr. Wicker declared 
“has been towards a ‘liberal line of rea- 
soning’ which will recognize and uphold 
compensability so long as the injury 
was received by the employe in the 
course of his employment. 

“The modern trend of courts all over 
the land appears to be to ‘interpret 
workmen’s compensation laws more and 
more liberally and to emphasize the 
basic rule that workmen’s compensation 
laws should be construed liberally in be- 
half of the claimant and all doubts re- 
solved in his favor in order to extend 
maximum protection to the employe and 
his family.’” : 

Mr. Wicker said that war injuries may 
(Continued on Page 


Says Companies Should 
Revise Schedule Plan 


SANDERS SPEAKS BEFORE NAII 





Calls on Industry as a Whole to Formu- 
late Agreement to Provide for Free 
Exchange of Loss Experience 





Stressing the fact that regulatory laws 
are not rate making laws, Currey San- 
ders, Deputy Commissioner of Insurance 
of Tennessee, spoke before the regional 
meeting of the National Association of 
Independent Insurers at Oklahoma City, 
September 20, on the subject, “Rate Ad- 
ministration.” 

Mr. Sanders said that in striving for 
freedom of competition, it should be re- 
membered that even though the Sherman 
Act of 1890 encourages and safeguards 
that freedom, the Congress of the United 
States has found it necessary to restrict 
it in the public interest and even as it 
has sought to preserve fair competition, 
Congress has sought to eliminate “cut- 
throat” competition. 

Laws Are Balanced 

“Concern has been expressed,” he said, 
“that rate regulatory laws would give 
undue advantage to participating carriers 
as compared to non-participating car- 
riers. In my judgment the laws are bal- 
anced so as to give no advantage with 
respect to rates of any type of carrier. 
We must not be unmindful of the fact 
that the rate regulatory laws are not 
rate making laws. It might be the 
thought of some that insurance should 
be socialized. When an institution be- 
comes indispensable it is subject to this 
danger. While socialization may result 
in a high degree of safety, it is so in- 
compatible with the general theory of 
the free enterprise system that every 
effort is made to find a balance between 
the desire for safety and the desire for 
freedom. 

“The answer in this country has been 
to regulate but not to control those 
businesses which have become affected 
with public interest, to allow initiative 
and management to remain with the 
proprietors, but to curb excesses, pre- 
serve solvency, bring about fair prac- 
tices and seek to provide for high stand- 
ards of service. This is done by devis- 
ing appropriate regulatory laws and ad- 
ministrative techniques under which 
these desirable objectives can be at- 
tained. The fact that a business has 
become affected with a public interest 
furnishes both the necessity for regula- 
tion and the power to regulate.” 

Object Is to Preserve Company 
Solvency : 

Saying that the objective of regulation 
is preservation of insurance company 
solvency and the next most important 
objective is equity or fairness in the 
practices of companies and their agents, 
Mr. Sanders continued: 

“Every important decision as to rate 
making and administration requires the 
considered balancing of opposed and 
complex objectives. There must be a 
balance between flexibility and uniform- 
ity, between the greater equity which 
comes from refinement and the efficiency 
of administration which comes from lack 
of such refinement, between freedom of 
competition and safety from combina- 
tion. Such balancing must be done ob- 
jectively and in light of the goals to be 
sought and their relative importance. The 
wise balancing of regulation and free- 
dom of equity and efficiency, safety and 
risk, is one way, possibly the only way, 
to make certain that private enterprise 
is to continue to function in a compli- 
cated world. The great goals have not 
always been sought by the same roads.” 

On the matter of experience and 
schedule rating plans, Mr. Sanders said 
they were promulgated originally by a 
certain group of insurers and are now 
on file with the majority of the Insur- 
ance Departments. 

“These plans have been the subject of 
many discussions and much controversy 
during many months in the past,” he 
said. “Upon questioning the plans in 
their present form more than three 


STEEL IS COMPANY OFFICER 
_John A. Steel has been named execu- 
tive vice president and general manager 
of Southwest General Insurance Co., of 
San Antonio, Tex., and placed in charge 
of new offices to be opened in Dallas. 
He was with the Home Indemnity Co. 
as manager for Texas and Oklahoma. 


SWENSON ANNIVERSARY 
R. E. Swenson, manager of the home 
office accounting department for the 
Kemper group of insurance companies, 
— 25 years of service September 





years ago, I was advised that if they 
were permitted to remain on file until 
the transition period was over proper 
correction would be made. I am of the 
opinion that the so-called transition pe- 
riod, or honeymoon as some have named 
it, has been over for some time. How- 
ever, as yet, no offer has been made 
to revise or withdraw the plans. 


Lends Itself to Abuse 


Mr. Sanders said that schedule rating 
lends itself to much abuse and that any 
rating plan which is so flexible that it 
permits unfair discrimination between 
risks in the applications of charges and 
credits, or which discriminates unfairly 
between the risks of essentially the same 
hazards, definitely does not meet the 
standards of the rate regulatory laws. 
An experience rating plan, in its proper 
form, he said, is a necessity in the casu- 
alty insurance business; however, such 
plan should be formulated in a manner 
so as to provide that it shall be applied 
mandatorially to each risk meeting the 
eligibility requirements as called for un- 
der the plan. He made the following 
recommendations: 

“The companies as a whole should for- 
mulate some plan or agreement which 
would provide for the free interchange 
of loss experience and other data be- 
tween all carriers, thereby eliminating 
as much discrimination in charges and 
credits as possible between risks having 
the same hazards and also to avoid 
placing companies and/or their agents 
in violation of the rate regulatory laws. 
I am firmly convinced that such plan 
or agreement is not prohibited under 
Public Law 15. 

“Therefore, I recommend to the in- 
dustry as a whole that they give serious 
and immediate consideration to modify- 
ing or revising the experience and sched- 
ule rating plans. The modification or 
revision should be in such form as to 
make them mandatorily applicable to 
each risk eligible to be written there- 
under. If these plans were formulated - 
in a mandatory manner, I am of the 
opinion that in due course of time we 
would see fewer filings that call for 
drastic increases in rates such as many 
of the Insurance Departments have been 
requested to approve during the current 
year. 

Should Improve Regulations 

“It is your responsibility as executives 
of insurance companies to see to it, if 
you want the states to continue the 
regulation of your business, that you 
and your representatives in the respec- 
tive states abide by such laws dnd regu- 
lations, that you work toward improv- 
ing those laws and regulations for the 
greater safety and security of the people 
whom you serve and who are policyhold- 
ers in your companies. 

“Tf you seek to place yourselves above 
state regulation. if you discourage im- 
provements through legal controversy; 
if you lobby legislation against improve- 
ment in the rate regulatory laws which 
we now have and nullify state regula- 
tion then the alternative is national 
regulation. National regulation of the 
insurance business as compared with all 
regulation that has been administered 
better by governments closer to the 
people whom they serve, will have ail 
of the attendant difficulties that we have 
seen arise during the last few years. 

“The proper objectives of state control 
over the insurance business are few, 
clear and simple: fair practices and rates, 
and adequate service to the policyholder.” 
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Must Justify Auto Rate 
Increases, Fischer Says 


HE SETS PATTERN OF IOWA 
Casualty Companies, Other Than Na- 
tional Bureau Members, Asked to 
Submit Supporting Statistics 
Charles R. Pischer: lowa_ Insurance 
Commissioner, has held that casualty 
companies, other than members of the 
National Bureau of Casualty Underwrit- 
ers, must submit supporting statistics to 
obtain rate increases granted the bu- 

reau companies. 

The American Automobile of St. Louis 
applied for rate increases similar to 
those granted the bureau effective Sep- 
tember 10. The Iowa Department held 
that the American Automobile must sub- 
mit supporting statistics. The com>: 
failed to file such supporting data with 
its request for an increase. 

The National bureau obtained” in- 
creases ranging to 17.1% on bodily in- 
jury and 22%4% on property dam iges for 
private passenger cars and 26% on prop- 
erty damage for commercial vehicles. 

In addition to granting the bureau 
companies their increase the Iowa De- 
partment approved the filings of several 
mutual companies for increases, and also 
one filing which called for rate reduc- 
tions. 

The National Bureau originally asked 
for increases ranging from 28 to 30% 
which was denied by Commissioner 
Fischer, who suggested increases instead 
of 5 to 7%. The bureau asked for a 
hearing on its proposed increase and the 
new rates were worked out as a result 
m = hearing. 

\ther rates approved included the fil 
ing of the State Farm Mutual Automo- 
bile for a 15% increase on passenger B.1 
and P.D. which it writes in combination; 
also a reduction on comprehensive rates 
of 8% for passenger cars and 10% on 
commercial vehicles. 

The Allied Mutual Casualtv of Des 
Moines obtained an average of 15% over- 
all increase on B.I. and P.D. while the 
United Fire & Casualty of Cedar Rapids 
received a 13% increase. 

Mr. Fischer also announced a ¢% re- 
duction in workmen’s compensation in- 
surance rates effective September 15 
The reduction was ordered despite ac- 
tion by the last legislature increasing 
workmen’s compensation benefits about 
11%. 

The reduction was accepted by the 
National Council of Compensation Un- 
derwriters, although it had asked for an 
increase earlier this year because of the 
benefits increase. But Fischer said a re- 
view of Towa experience justified a re- 
duction instead of an increase. 


Peerless Casualty Plans 
Home Office Opening 


The Peerless Casualty Co., Keene, N. 
H., will hold a home office opening of 
its new building September 29-30, Al- 
though the company has been occupying 
its new buildings since July 2, the open- 
ing was deferred until unfiinished de- 
tails were completed. 

Friends of the company have been in- 
vited to the opening and the program 
for Saturday, September 29, consists of 
inspection of the building during the 
morning and luncheon and golf in the 
afternoon, followed by dinner in the 
evening. The Sund: uy program is open, 
with golf for those who wish to play. 
\pproximately 100 guests are expected. 


F. H. Noble Dies 


Frank H. Noble, 78, retired branch 
manager of the American Surety in Des 
Moines, died at his home recently. He 
had been in ill health for a number of 
years and had been seriously ill for sev- 
eral months. He became manager of the 
Des Moines branch for American Surety 
in 1905 and keld the same post for 43 
years until his retirement. 


Wins CPCY Designation 





RITA MATTHEWS 


Rita Matthews, of American Interna- 
tional Underwriters Corp. casualty de- 
partment, New York, is the 20th woman 
in the United States, and the fourth in 
New York City to win her CPCU 
(Chartered Property-Casualty Under- 
writers) diploma. 

Six hundred eighty-seven people in the 
U. S. have been awarded the CPCU 
diploma, the professional designation of 
those engaged in property and casualty 
insurance. 

Miss Matthews was graduated from 
Hunter College with a B.A. in 1941, 
majoring in sociology and government. 
Her first job was in the audit depart- 


Roth On Cumulative 
Surety Bond Liability 


TALKS AT AMER. BAR MEETING 


One Reason for Widespread Demand for 
Continuous Fidelity Bond Is Diffi- 
culty of Proof 


Speaking before the fidelity and sure- 
ty insurance law section of American 
Bar Association this week E. Vernon 
Roth, secretary, Surety Association of 
America, discussed the subject of Cumu- 
lative Liability Under Surety Bonds. 
“Cumulative” as defined by the legal 
lexicographers, means “additional; that 
which is superadded to another thing 
of the same chi aracter and not substi- 
tuted for it.’ The word “cumulative” 
means “increasing by successive addi- 
tions.” For the purpose of his paper and 
in its simplest terms Mr. Roth said that 
“cumulative liability’ means adding to 
the original amount of the surety the 
same amount for each successive pre- 
mium year during which the bond con- 
tinues in force. 


Attitude About Cumulative Liability 


The companies are opposed to adding 
to their burdens by assuming cumulative 
liability, and they have made a deter- 
mined effort to clarify the language of 
all fidelity bonds so as to remove any 
semblance of ambiguity and thereby re- 





ment of the Royal Indemnity Co. where 
she stayed four years. She then moved 
to the Employers’ Mutual Liability In- 
surance Co., who sent her to its home 
office in Wausau, Wis., then to Chicago 
as audit supervisor. She was granted 
her broker’s license in 1948 when she 
joined AIU in New York. She has been 
attending the New York Insurance So- 
ciety’s school twice a week for the past 
three years. 
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E. VERNON ROTH 


lieve the courts of the problem of con- 
struing a vague instrument. 

It has been suggested that an insured 
may obtain annual coverage by securing 
its fidelity bond from a different com- 
pany each year, but surety companies 
shy away from the business of an in- 
sured which endeavors to obtain cumu- 
lative coverage through switching its 
bond in this manner. 

Under the present method of bonding, 
that is, the use of the continuous form 
of bond, hundreds of millions of dollars 
of losses have been paid by surety com- 
panies under fidelity bonds. It is, there- 
fore, a tried and practical method and 
affords business liberal protection 
against dishonesty losses by employes 
and others. It is a well-known fact that 
there are many types of loss which 
cumulative liability would not help. For 
example, under a $5,000 bond which was 
continued for five consecutive years, 
loss of $20,000 occurred so'ely in one 
of the years covered by the bond. The 
insured in such a situation, even if a 
new bond had been issued annually, 
could not be fully and entirely com- 
pensated. Other examples are those 
cases where the bond has been in force 
a long time and some employe has been 
hiding his defalcations by manipulating 
the records in such a manner as to cover 
up the dates on which the defalcations 
occurred. 

The Continuous Bond 

_In discussing fidelity bonds for finan- 
cial institutions Mr. Roth said among 
other things: 

“It is necessary to remember that 
the important distinction in coverage 
between annual and indefinite bonds is 
that the annual bond is conditioned for 
the payment of losses occurring within 
the year. To recover under the bond 
it is necessary for the insured to estab- 
lish that the loss occurred while the 
bond is in force. Difficulty of proof in 
the fidelity field caused a widespread 
dé mi ind for the continuous bond. 

“Tt is well to understand that annual 
bonds are not written without a provi- 
sion which limits the right to claim to 
a definite period, since it would be 
unsound for surety companies to carry 
latent liability indefinitely. It is axi- 
omatic, therefore, that an annual bond 
of inadequate amount can never take 
the place of a continuous bond. 

“The companies have steadfastly main- 
tained that liability is to be limited to 
the amount stated in the bond, with 
respect to each employe, regardless of 
the number of years the bond has been 
in effect and hence the insured need 
not prove that the loss occurred in any 
particular year, if it can be established 
that it was within the time the bond 
was in force. Where the language ol 
the bond clearly provides for a single, 
continuous term, with a fixed beginning 
and ending on cancellation, and a pro- 
vision which negates cumulative liability, 
recovery has been limited to the penalty, 
and a clear limitation on liability stated 
in the bond will be enforced.” 
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Tells Results of Comparative Study 
Of War and Traffic Casualties 


“GI-X,” the unknown millionth sol- 
dier to die in all wars in 176 years of the 
nation’s history, was killed on a Korean 
battlefield early in September. 

Delayed for weeks by extremely light 
casualties averaging 66 fatalities weekly 
since the Kaesong cease-fire negotia- 
tions began early in July, compared 
with a peak rate of 375 weekly during 
June, the historic millionth U.S. mili- 
tary death since the first Minute Man 
fell in the Battle of Lexington on April 
19, 1775, probably occurred on Labor 
Dav or September 4 

This estimate has been made by the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies , which has conducted a com- 
parative study of war and traffic casu- 
alties in connection with the forthcom- 
ing millionth automobile death in the 
nation’s history, now expected to occur 
next December. An intensive traffic 
safety campaign started last January 
by the association’s accident prevention 
department to postone until early in 
1952 the death of ‘ ‘Victim X,” civilian 
counterpart of “GI-X,” has since en- 
listed the support of the National Safety 
Council, law enforcement agencies and 
other groups endeavoring to end public 
apathy toward the mounting toll of 
automobile accidents. 


Record Labor Day Week-End Toll 


As America’s millionth war death 
was recorded in Korea, the association 
said, a record Labor Day week-end toll 
of 461 traffic death in three days sent 
the all-time total of highway dead to 
987,500 since the turn of the century. 
At the end of the week in which “GI-X” 
fell in battle after 176 years and 19 
weeks of American history, the traffic 
death toll, now averaging more than 
100 fatalities a day, has passed 988,000, 
some 12,000 short of the historic million 
mark. 

From the start of the Korean war on 
June 25, 1950, to last August 31, a 
total of 13,707 U.S. combat deaths 
occurred, according to the Defense De- 
partment. The association’s study indi- 
cates that during the first 63 weeks of 
the Korean war, more than 44,000 men, 
women and children were killed in 
automobile accidents. This total in- 
cludes an estimated 875 traffic deaths 
during the first seven days of Septem- 
ber, an unusually high figure because 
of the record Labor Day week-end toll 
of 461 fatalities. 

A gap of 42,000 between the all-time 
totals of war and traffic dead at the 
start of the Korean conflict, when high- 
way fatalities stood at 944,000, was 
narrowed to about 12,000 in 14% 
months, as traffic tragedies increased at 
an alarming rate. The pre-Korea total 
of 986,247 war deaths since 1775 was 
equalled by automobile fatalities in 
mid-August, less than 52 years after 
the nation’s first traffic death at the 
turn of the century, according to the 
association’s study. 


Deadliest Months Lie Ahead 


Although the National Safety Council 
has reported a 7% increase in traffic 
deaths during the first seven months 
of 1951, representing about 1,350 more 
lives lost in accidents this year to the 
end of July than in the same 1950 
period, the deadliest driving months of 
the year lie ahead for motorists, 
warned Julien H. Harvey, manager of 
the association’s accident prevention 
department. 

“The date of ‘Accident X,’ in which 
the unknown millionth traffic victim in 
American history will be killed, may 
be moved forward instead of being de- 
layed until 1952,” said Mr. Harvey. 
“That can happen if the tragic record 
of the last half of 1950, when automo- 
bile deaths averaged 3,300 a month, is 
Tepeated or becomes worse in the final 
months of this year. In the second 
half of 1949, traffic fatalities went above 





the 3,000 mark in only three of the 
six months. 

“Between July and December last 
year, 1,870 more persons lost their lives 
in traffic accidents than in the final half 
of 1949. That tragic rise in the traffic 
toll points up the need for the greatest 
caution by motorists and pedestrians 
in the fall and winter months immedi- 
ately ahead.” 


Speeding Is No. 1 Target 


Speeding is the No. 1 target of the 
association’s traffic safety campaign, 
with nearly half of the automobile 
deaths resulting from this type of viola- 
tion in many states, according to Mr. 
Harvey. Drinking drivers are a close 
second as public enemies on the streets 
and highways, he declared. He appealed 
to the nation’s families to help reduce 
speeding, drinking and driving and 
other major violations of traffic laws 
before a fatal or serious accident which 
usually results from such lapses, casts 
a tragic shadow on their own family 
circle. 

Last year, he declared, 23,500 of the 
nation‘s 35,000 traffic death were caused 
by four types of violations—speeding, 
drinking and driving, driving on the 
wrong side of the road, and failure to 
give right of way at intersections to 
pedestrians or other vehicles or failing 
to observe “stop” signs. Nearly nine 
out of every 10 automobile deaths and 
most traffic injuries are caused by driv- 
ers violating traffic laws, Mr. Harvey 
asserted in appealing to all motorists 
to realize their driving responsibilities 
and obey the laws that protect them 
and the public generally. 

“If the nation’s 60,000,000 motorists 
are awakened at last to the serious 
increase in accidents that may cost 37,- 
500 lives and injure 1,250,000 persons 
before 1951 ends, and this public re- 
awakening is backed up by strong law 
enforcement, then ‘Victim X’ may be 
given a few more weeks or months to 
live,” said Mr. Harvey. “Every motorist 
must remember that he or she may 
become one of the nation’s first million 
traffic victims, or cause the death of 
‘Victim X’ or some man, woman or 
child unless the rules of the road are 
obeyed.” 





Comp. Rate Increase ‘en Okla. 
Is Over-all 2.2% Change 


The Oklahoma Insurance Board ap- 
proved a 9.7% increase in standard rates 
for workmen’s compensation, made nec- 
essary by the $13,500 automatic death 
benefit law voted by the last state legis- 
lature. The change will produce an ac- 
tual over-all increase of 2.2% (about 
$230,000 a year) in premiums now being 
paid by Oklahoma employers. The in- 
crease was ordered in 81 employment 
classifications out of a total of 350 in 
the state. 

By its action, the Oklahoma Insur- 
ance Board approved in full the August 
27 proposal made by the National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance. 





P. W. RORK JOINS N. J. AGENCY 

Paul W. Rork of Paterson, N. J., who 
has been with Aetna Casualty & Surety 
for the past five years as a field repre- 
sentative in northern New Jersey, has 
joined George E. Wilms Co., prominent 
real estate and insurance agency in Fair 
Lawn, N. J. Mr. Rork is manager of its 
insurance department. 

A Rutgers University graduate and 
past president, Rutgers Club of Passaic 
County, Mr. Rork served four years in 
the U. S. Coast Guard and ranked as 
lieutenant upon discharge. He is now 
training officer for New Tersey Coast 
Guard reserve unit in Clifton and also 
recruiting officer for northern New 
Jersey. 





Casualty Groups New Safety Aids 





Affiliated Photo—Conway 
ROBERT H. HARLESTON 





A filiated Photo-Conway 
MERRILL C. YOST 


Robert H. Harleston, Jr (left) is the new traffic engineer and Merrill C. Yost 
was recently appointed eden 2 director in the accident prevention department 
of the Association of Casualty & Surety Companies. Mr. Harleston, formerly resi- 


dent traffic engineer in Columbia, S. C. 


his home town, for a firm of management 


consultants, is conducting studies in traffic engineering projects which have saved 


lives and prevented injury 


Association. 


and property 
years in charge of driver education in the Lancaster, Px.. 
was a teacher for 21 years, has assumed charge 


damage. Mr. Yost, for the last seven 
high schools, where he 
of driver eduction work for the 





NAIA Siw to Publicize Companies 
Writing Truck Risks “On Merits” 


The long haul trucking committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents compiling the names of those com- 
panies which are presently writing and 
servicing trucking insurance “on_ its 
merits,” Chairman Walter S. Attridge, 
3oston, reported to the NAIA conven- 
tion in Chicago this week. It is the 
committee’s intention, he said, to pre- 
pare an article for publication soon in 
the American Agency Bulletin of the 
NAIA which will provide names of all 
cooperating companies. 

Mr. Attridge declared at Chicago that 
efforts of a small committee of company 
executives to obtain company support 
for creating a self supporting service or- 
ganization to service trucking insurance 
have been fruitless. 


All Agency Companies Notified 


“So that there may be no misunder- 
standings whatsoever, we have placed 
this proposition before all agency com- 
panies to give everyone who wishes it 
an opportunity to have their company 
named in this article and no company 
names will be published without the spe- 
cific consent of that company,” the com- 
mittee said. 

“Although the efforts of the company 
committee have failed as of this time 
to produce any of the desired results, it 
has been suggested by that committee 
that in our circularization of companies 
relative to the inclusion of their names 
in the article, that we again seek their 
opinions as to the possibility of their 
participating in either a service organ- 
ization or an underwriting pool. They 
have requested that we do that since 
they believe that the prestige of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents will command a greater response. 
Accordingly, we are conducting this sur- 
vey as well. 

“At long last, we will, therefore, 
through publication provide information 


for our members which will indicate to 
them the names of insurance companies 
who have informed us that they are 
writing and servicing trucking insurance 
and who have authorized the publication 
of their names. 

“While this would seem to complete 
the work of this committee, if we should 
receive sufficiently widespread favorable 
opinion from our poll as to the creation 
of a self supporting service org: anization 
or underwriting pool for trucking risks, 
then we believe this committee should 
be continued to serve in an advisory ca- 
pacity during the creation of such an or- 
ganization and thereafter, as a liaison 
group.” 


STERLING HONORS GRADUATES 


Breskin Presents 22 Awards, With Spe- 
cial Recognition to Maercker, 
High Honor Student 

A reception was held September 7 by 
Sterling Insurance of Chicago for its em- 
ployes who successfully passed examina- 
tions for the various courses offered 
and instructed by the company. The re- 
ception took place in the president’s 
quarters and was also attended by of- 
ficers of the company. 

Awards engraved to show the courses 
taken and the name of the individual 
were made by President Louis A. 
Breskin to each employe successfully 
passing the examinations. A desk pen 
set, a gold pencil, a gold pen and a 
leather briefcase were presented to grad- 
uates of the four Life Office Manage- 
ment Association courses. A desk clock 
was presented to each graduate of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference course. In all, 22 awards were 
given. 

A special award was made to William 
A. Maercker, manager of the accounting 
section, who achieved the highest grade 
on Examination 6. 
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A. & H. Advisory Board 
Holds New York Meeting 


FOLLMANN RENAMED CHAIRMAN 


Lydon Continues as Vice Chairman; 
Board Considers Changes in Hand- 
book for Agents’ Examinations 


At a meeting of the New York 
Advisory Board for Accident and Health 
Agents Examinations, held on September 
13, J]. F. Follmann, Jr., general manager 
of the Bureau of Accident & Health 
Underwriters, was reelected chairman of 
the board and John F. Lydon of the 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp., was 
reelected vice chairman. Mrs. Slawsky 
of the New York Insurance Department 
was reelected secretary. 

The meeting took place in New York 
City at the offices of the Bureau of 
Accident & Health Underwriters. At the 
meeting the board gave consideration 
to new examination questions having to 
do with the accident and health policy 
provisions law enacted in New York in 
1951. The new law, a model bill recom- 
mended by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, was enacted 
in 15 other states in addition to New 
York in 1951, as well as the Territory 
of Hawaii. The board further considered 
changes in the Handbook on Accident 
and Health Insurance for agents’ exam- 
inations made necessary by the new 
law. This handbook was prepared by the 
board last year and is widely used in 
preparation for agents’ examinations. 
The handbook is the particular responsi- 
bility of a subcommittee composed of 
Earl R. Trangmar, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., chairman; Francis T. 
Curran, Commercial Insurance Co. of 
Newark, and Mr. Lydon. 

Other members of the board present 
at the meeting were: Mrs. Cooke, New 
York State Insurance Department; Mr. 
Curran; John C. Greeno, Armstrong, 
Roth, Cady Co., Inc., Buffalo; Arthur 
B. MeCaire McGuire & Co., Inc., 
Syracuse; C. O. Pauley, Health & Ac- 
cident Underwriters Conference; Morton 
Sellner, the Travelers Insurance Co.; 
Harold J. Shackelton, Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Ins. Co. and Peter E. 
Tumblety, Empire State Mutual Life 
Ins. Co. 

Raymond Killion of the Metropolitan 
Life represented Mr. Trangmar, and 
Walter Brooks, Deputy Superintendent 
of the Insurance Department of New 
York represented Superintendent Alfred 
Bohlinger. 

The board sits in an advisory capacity 
to the Superintendent of Insurance to 
consider matters having to do with the 
content and conduct of accident and 
health agents‘ examinations. 





Lincoln National Plans in 


Entering A. & H. Field 


Lincoln National Life plans to enter 
the accident and health field with a full 
line of both commercial and non- 
cancellable coverages. In addition, the 
company will offer combination life and 
commercial A. & H. policies. 

Contracts are being prepared first for 
various forms of non-cancellable cover- 
ages and for the combination policies. 
It is expected that the company will in- 
troduce that part of its program be- 
fore the end of the year and soon there- 
after have available a more complete 
line of commercial A. & H. insurance. 


JOINS H. & A. CONFERENCE 

The Pyramid Life Insurance Co. with 
executive offices in Kansas City, Kan., 
has joined the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference. D. E. Compton, 
is president of the company. Pyramid 


Life sells individual hospital, surgical and 
medical 

Arkansas, 
and Texas. 


licensed in 


Oklahoma 


policies and is 
Kansas, Missouri, 





Gustafson Names Chairmen 
For Safety Council Parley 


Walter A. Gustafson, chief engineer, 
Lumber Mutual Casualty Co., who is 
general chairman of the safety conven- 
tion and exposition to be conducted by 
the Greater New York Safety Council 
at the Hotel Statler, New York, April 1-4, 
1952, has named committee chair- 
man for the event. Vice chairmen of 
the general committee are George E. 
Decker, senior engineer of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co., and E. Willard 
Merritt, field supervisor of safety of 
the Walter G. Legge Co. 

Among the committee chairman are 
William C. Crager, supervision of metro- 
politan loss prevention, Royal-Liverpool 
Group, program; A. Walker, super- 
vising engineer, Trav elers Insurance Co., 
finance, and John J. Marron, associate 
safety service representative, New York 
State Insurance Fund, attendance. 


Pacific Employers Names 
W. R. Miller to N. J. Post 


Pacific Employers has appointed Wil- 
liam R. Miller as supervising underwriter 
for its northeastern district office at 36 
Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 

A native of northern New Jersey, Mr. 
Miller is well qualified for his new posi- 
tion, having been a home office, branch 
office and general agency underw riter as 
well as a successful special agent. 


Increased Emphasis Put 
On Accident Prevention 


The construction industry is placing in- 
creased emphasis on accident prevention 
activities and joint safety program with 
the casualty companies and _ national 
safety organizations, the Associated 
General Contractors of America stated 
in its mid-year report to the board of 
governors. The association, largest all- 
industry organization in the construction 
business, represents contractors of all 
types countrywide. 

This expanding safety program is de- 
signed to help members capitalize on 
their own experiences and those of 
others in developing more effective acci- 
dent prevention measures on construc- 
tion projects, the report said. In addition, 
it pointed out, the activities are designed 
to promote greater care on the part. of 
workmen in helping to prevent injuries. 

Cooperation has been stressed by the 
A. G. C. accident prevention committee 
in the 10-point program inaugurated at 
the national convention earlier this year, 
the report explained. Since the conven- 
tion there has been increased coop- 
erative activity with the casualty trade 
associations, such as the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Companies, National 
Safety Council and American Standards 
Association. 

Some of the A. G. C. chapters have ex- 
panded their accident prevention activi- 
ties, and the national body has dis- 
tributed a resume of chapter activities as 
a guide to those starting or increasing 
such programs, the report said. An award 
will be given at 1952 convention to the 
chapter with the most advanced safety 
program. 


20 States Approve A. & H. Bureau’s 
Sample Policies Under New S. P. Law 


J. F. Follmann, Jr., general manager 
of the Bureau of Accident & Health 
Underwriters, announces that bureau 
sample policies drafted under the new 
uniform individual accident and sickness 
policy provisions law and submitted to 
the various states have been approved 
to date by 20 states. 

The new policy provisions law, recom- 
mended by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners in June, 1950, 
was enacted in 17 jurisdictions in 1951. 
In addition to those states there are 
several which do not have any law in 
conflict with the new law. Both groups 
of states have been asked by Mr. Foll- 
mann whether the bureau sample poli- 
cies, other things being equal, would be 
fit subjects for approval. To date no 
state has replied in the negative. 

The sample policies were presented 
at an educational seminar conducted by 
the bureau on May 23 - 24, 1951 in New 
York City, by Carroll J. McBride of 
the Tr avelers, along with a comprehen- 
sive paper, in which Mr. McBride ana- 
lyzed the new law and explored its 
effect upon policy drafting. Represen- 
tatives of all State Insurance Depart- 
ments were invited to be represented to 
the seminar. The sample policies per- 
tain only to the new statutory require- 
ments, the benefit and exclusion provi- 
sions being blank. 

Mr. Follmann, in announcing these 
developments, stated: “It is now appar- 
ent that a new school of thought will 
have to develop on the part of state 
officials and company policy drafters 
with respect to accident and_ health 
policies drafted under the new law. 
Formerly, following the statement of 
benefits and the exclusions, there were 
stated the provisions required by law 
under a caption ‘standard provisions’ and 
these, in turn, were followed by ‘addi- 
tional provisions,’ being other contractu- 
al provisions found necessary by the 
company. This format was made neces- 
sary by the statutory ‘standard provi- 
sions’ which by law had to be ‘in the 
words and in the order’ of the law, 
and by the Official Guide for the filing 


and drafting of accident and health 

forms promulgated by the National As- 

sociation of Insurance Commissioners. 
No Longer Necessary 

“This is no longer necessary and since 
such division of the provisions of the 
policy is meaningless and worthless to 
the policyholder, there would no longer 
appear to be any need for its continu- 
ance. Hence in the bureau sample poli- 
cies, following the blank benefits and 
exclusions, there is a caption ‘Policy 
Provisions, after which are stated the 
provisions required by law, followed by 
all other necessary policy provisions. 
This is the procedure long used by many 
life insurance companies in the drafting 
of life insurance policies and possesses 
the virtue of simplicity and clarity to 
the policyholder. 

“From the standpoint of captions, the 
new law requires that each policy provi- 
sion shall be clearly captioned. These 
specific captions will prove of far more 
use and value to the policyholder than 
any general caption or captions. They 
are obviously of far more value to the 
policyholder than the method required 
by the old standard provisions law of 
two general captions and numbered pro- 
visions. These could be of little inter- 
est or use to the public in reading its 
policy. 

‘It is to be noted, too, that many 
sections of the Official Guide having to 
do with the brief description and size 
of type are no longer applicable for 
policies drafted under the new law.” 

The new law is already effective in 
Maryland and Iowa with respect to poli- 
cies thereafter submitted for approval. 
The laws in Connecticut and Pensylv- 
ania become similarly effective January 
1, 1952. The law enacted in Colorado 
becomes effective with respect to all ac- 
cident and health policies issued in 
Colorado after January 1, 1952. Conse- 
quently companies are already finding it 
necessary to draft their policies in two 
forms: one to comply with the new 
law; and the other to comply with the 
old standard provisions law for use in 
states still having it in effect. 






Non-Cancellable 


ACCIDENT#*» SICKNESS 


POLICIES 


Guaranteed Renewable to 
Age 65 


Optional features: Hospital- 
Nurse, Surgical, Auto Accident 
Benefits, Lifetime Accident 
Coverage. 


Operating in Pa., Ohio, Del., Maryland, 
W. Va.,N.C., Fla. and Washington, D.C. 


Educators 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LANCASTER. PA 


A. & H. Conference 
Committees Completed 


TOTAL REACHES 28 GROUPS 


Conservation, Cost and Claims Relations 
Committees Added; President Farley 
Makes Announcement 


The make-up of the 1951 Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference com- 
mittees is now complete and several of 
the committees are already mapping 
plans for the coming year according to 
Jarvis Farley, Massachusetts Indemnity, 
president. Three new committees have 
been created this year he said. 

“The conservation committee will 
study the impact of persistency on the 
cost of health and accident insurance 
and advise on methods of improving 
persistency,” said Mr. Farley. “The cost 
committee will conduct and cooperate in 
studies of health and accident insurance 
costs for the purpose of improving the 
knowledge of expense factors as a means 
of helping to lower the cost of insur- 
ance. 

“The claim relations committee will 
analyze the field of relations between 
insurer and claimant to consider whether 
constructive general recommendations in 
that field can be made to the compa- 
nies,” he explained. 

Now Has 28 Committees 

The addition of the newly appointed 
committees brings the number of Con- 
ference committees to 28. 

A list of the committee 
follows: 

Planning—Frank L. Harrington, 
Massachusetts Protective; Finance —R. 
J. Wetterlund, Washington National; 
Agency Management—H. Knight, 
Massachusetts Protective; Blanks—A. C. 
Olshen, West Coast Life; Business 
St: E. A. McCord, Illinois Mu- 
tual Casualty, and W. E. Collins, Loyal 
Protective Life, vice chairman; Claim 
Relations—E, J. Faulkner, Woodmen 
Accident; ‘Conservation—F. L. Barnes, 
Ohio State Life; Cost—L. D. Ramsey, 
Business Men’s Assurance; Convention 
—G. A. L’Estrange, United American 
Life; Disability Insurance Coordinating 
—J. W. Scherr, Jr., Inter-Ocean In- 
surance; Education—C. F. Lee, Colum- 
bian National Life, and W. J. Huggan, 
Progressive Life, vice chairman. 

Group — Darrell O. Smith, American 


chairmen 
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Casualty; vice chairman — association 
group, G. L. McDowell, Commercial 


Insurance; vice chairman—blanket, W. 
t; McGettigan, Security Life & Acci- 
dent; vice chairman—compulsory cash 
sickness, E. C. Voigt, Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty; vice chairman—franchise, 
Porter A. Bywaters, Jr., Employers Cas- 
ualty; vice chairman—industrial group, 
R. C. Knob!ock, Washington National; 
secretary—Billedward Howland, Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident. 

Hospital Insurance— Don R. Hodder, 
Woodmen Accident, and W. C. Murphy, 
American Hospital & Life, vice chair- 
man; Legal—Dudley Porter, Jr., Provi- 
dent Life & Accident; Medical Insur- 
ance—Howard LeClair, Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident; Membership — W. 
Franklyn White, Mutual Benefit Life, 
and Stanford Miller, Employers Rein- 
surance, W. D. Grant, Business Men’s 
Assurance, H. Lewis Rietz, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, J. Howard Oden, North 
American Reassurance, vice chairmen. 


Hobart on Memorials 

Memorials—M. W. Hobert, Ministers 
Life & Casualty; Non-Cancellable—A. 
W. Perkins, Union Mutual Life; Public 
Relations—C. W. Young, Monarch Life, 
honorary chairman, and F. S. Vander- 
brouk, Monarch Life, chairman; Social In- 
surance—P. G. Korn, National Casualty; 
Special Risks—C. D. Scott, Great Ameri- 
can Reserve, and John H. Lumley, Sterling 
Insurance, vice ehairman; Standard Pro- 


visions—O. Grahame, Massachusetts 
Protective; Statistical—J. H. Miller, 
Monarch Life; Taxation—W. Russell 


Arrington, Combined Insurance; Under- 
writing—]J. M. Wickman, North Ameri- 
can Life & Casualty, and E. F. Brewer, 
Republic National Life, C. M. Barry, 
Ohio State Life, vice chairmen. 


CONDUCTS SAFETY CAMPAIGN 





Alexander & Co., Chicago, Sponsors 
Drive to Get Father-Children Safety 
Pacts; Fetzer on Telecast 
W. A. Alexander & Co., Chicago, and 
its associated brokers are launching a 
campaign to promote signing of safety 
agreements between fathers and children 

of driving age. 

The agency will furnish agreement 
forms, cards for youngsters to carry, 
and stickers for automobiles signifying 
that the car is operated under a safe 
driving agreement. Any parent may 
secure the materials upon request. 

A telecast discussion over WGN-TV, 

September 10 opened the campaign in 
the Chicago area. Wade Fetzer, IJr., 
president of the agency, was moderator. 
Those participating were Herold C. 
Hunt, superintendent of Chicago public 
schools, Ned H. Dearborn, president of 
National Safety Council, and Bea Silvage, 
l7-year old Fenger High School senior 
representing the teen-age drivers. 
_ “Safety by Agreement” was originally 
introduced by a committee of the auto- 
mobile and related industries. Alexander 
& Co. is sponsoring the plan in Chicago 
by arrangement with the committee 
which holds a copyright on the agree- 
ment certificate. 


Rupprecht to Give Lectures to Be Used 
in lowa for CPCU Classes; Number 
of Local Boards to Participate 
Charles F. Rupprecht, vice president, 
Hawkeye - Security Insurance Co. of Des 
Moines, Iowa, will prepare a series of 
tape recordings for a lecture school for 
Chartered Property-Casualty Underwrit- 
ers classes. The course will be pre- 
sented under the auspices of the Iowa 
Association of Insurance Agents of 
which Fred W. Tesmer, Waterloo, is 

President. 

The recordings will be mailed to 
Participating local associations in proper 
sequence and group leaders and class 
members will be assigned specific les- 
Sons for discussions following each 
recorded lecture. 

Local issociations at Council Bluffs, 
loux City, Marshalltown, Waterloo, 
Mason City, Cedar Rapids and Daven- 
Port are expected to take part in the 


Program which will be started later this 
Month, 





Ontario Motor League 


Increases Rates, Benefits 
The Ontario Motor League, the largest 
automobile club in Canada, has an- 
nounced an increase in its automobile 
insurance rates plus an increase in in- 
demnities payable. Among the increased 
benefits is the larger coverage afforded 
by the automobile personal accident 
policy which goes to all members. These 
indemnities range from 200% to 300% 
of those of the superseded policy, the 
principal amount being $2,000 and in- 
creasing to $3,000 cumulatively in five 
years. The weekly benefit is $25. 
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Had a chatty letter from Perez F. 
(Pacific Coast V. P. for Bankers Na- 
tional Life) Huff in which he tells the 
story of a prominent citizen traveling 
on the Super Chief out of Chicago. 
This chap gets to his compartment and 
finds two young ladies occupying his 
space. He told them politely that it 
was his space, and they promptly pro- 





Claim Service 


Second t0 





Flexibility 
of Plan 


Three good reasons why Connecticut General’s 
coordinated Group Insurance service has been 
adopted by so many leading companies in major 
fields of business from coast to coast. 









Lire 


A Pioneer in Group Insurance 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


@ ACCIDENT @ HEALTH @ GROUP INSURANCE 


AND PENSION PLANS © PENSION TRUSTS © 


ANNUITIES @ LIFE REINSURANCE 












We believe you will find this booklet 
helpful in thinking about complete 
group insurance plans for your cli- 
ents. A request will bring you a copy. 









duced tickets indicating the same com- 
partment. He was pretty upset. Perez 
then gives the tag line of the story. 
If you want to get it, drop him a line 
to 54 South San Vicente Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, 48, California. It’s a swell 
gag. 
* * 

A stationer in town displays a sign 
reading “You can still get something 
for a dime—filing cards”—but he omits 
the fact that your dime only buys you 
80 cards instead of 100. Quite a dime’s 
worth, eh? 

* * * 

Our good friend, Fred W. (Vice Pres- 
ident, Mezey Agency, Inc.) Mezey, prac- 
tically broke up a three-handed lunch- 
eon the other day, when Joseph O. 
(New Amsterdam Casualty) Byrne and 
the writer were told a story by Fred, 
of how for many years, up at Eden 
Mills, Vermont, each summer, he would 
buy a line of rope, measuring 50 feet, 
and tie it to a flagpole at his place, 
right near the shore of the lake. When 
his kids decided to take a swim, Fred 
would perch himself at the flagpole and 
tie the loose end of the rope around 
his stomach. In that way, he figured, 
if one of the kids got into any trouble 
in the water, he would be able to rush 
into the water and perfect a thrilling 
rescue. His theory was sound, really, 
for he doesn’t swim. At that point, the 
soundproofing at Massoletti’s restaurant, 
proved inadequate for the uproar which 
followed immediately. 

cs * 

William J. (Standard - Planet Group) 
Townsend will shortly be transferred to 
the Long Island company office, where 
he will be permanently stationed, much 
to the regret of his New York broker 
friends 

a ee 

Just received a business reply en- 
velope from Sylvester J. (insurance 
broker) Walker, New York, but we just 
don’t seem to know what he wants 
us to mail him. What’s the answer, 
Syl? 

+ ” * 

Gus (New Amsterdam Casualty Com- 
any) Vollkommer is scouting around 
for a spot where he may finish his un- 
finished vacation, some place less than 
2,000 miles away, where he and his en- 
tire family can have a wonderful time, 
and all charges to be made in 1955. Let 
us know, kids, so we may tell Gus 
quickly. 

ee as 

The famous Count (Provident Life & 
Accident General Agent in Milwaukee) 
Mueller was in New York a couple of 
weeks ago, just before sailing for Eu- 
rope, and he was, as usual, his old 
vibrant self. The Count, as most of 
youse guys know, has a wonderful col- 
lection of Benjamin Franklin’s writ- 
ings, probably one of the best of its 
kind. Count will be back early in No- 
vember. 


—MERVIN L. LANE. 
PHILLIPS SPEAKS IN OREGON 


The Portland (Ore.) Association of 
Accident & Health Underwriters had 
the first fall meeting September 10. 
President James S. Vincent, Washing- 
ton National Insurance Co., presided and 
after introducing Clarence A. Tulles of 
Seattle, Wash., who is vice president 
of the National Association of Accident 
& Health Underwriters, turned over the 
meeting to the program chairman, H. G. 
Horn, manager of Business Men’s As- 
surance Co. Mr. Horn presented Edward 
A. Phillips, vice president and super- 
intendent of agencies of Standard Life 
Insurance Co. of Oregon who was the 
principal speaker. 


ANNIVERSARY FOR SAHLBERG 

A. P. Sahlberg, chief checker in the 
payroll department of the Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity Co.’s Pacific depart- 
ment, is celebrating his 25th anniversary 
with the company. 
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Companion Life Adds 
New A. & H. Policy Form 


TOTAL DISABILITY BENEFITS 
Monthly Benefits for Life, if Disability 
Is Incurred Before 60; Aviation Cov- 
erage Also Extended 


Companion Life Insurance Co. has 
added another health and accident pol- 
icy form to its sales kit. This policy 
provides for total disability benefits for 
accident or confining oun at the 
monthly benefit for life, if disability is 
incurred before age 60, fn" at the rate 
of one-half the monthly benefit for life 
if incurred after age 60. Non-confining 
sickness benefits will be paid in the 
same manner up to three months. 

Partial accident benefits are payable 
at 50% of the regular monthly benefits 
up to three months. There is no waiting 
period—coverage is effective at date of 
issue. The policy covers heart trouble, 
tuberculosis, and any disease of the 
female generative organs originating 
more than six months after date of issue. 

Extend Aviation Coverage 

Aviation coverage is extended. 

Policy provides for a grace period 
of thirty-one days, and will be issued 
only in combination with life insurance. 
Life and health and accident benefits 
are being issued in two separate policies. 

It is expected that this new policy 
form will be ready for issue in the near 
future, thereby affording the agents of 
the company a very complete sales kit of 
personal income protection. ; 

Because of deletion of policy provi- 
sions covering hospital and miscellaneous 
expenses, the contract premium-wise is 
extremely attractive and can be offered 
to the medium wage earning groups 
whose finances will not allow purchase 
of the higher premium policy forms. 


Conn. General Writing 
Group Medical Catastrophe 


Connecticut General has announced 
that it will make group medical catas- 
trophe insurance available for wage 
earners. 


AETNA C. & S. MEETINGS 

The Aetna Casualty & Surety is hold- 
ing agency meetings in 36 principal cities 
throughout the country in September 
and October. 

Home office men who will participate 
include Vice President C. Hallowell, 
nena iry E. C. Knapp, Assistant Secre- 
tary B. Fowler, Field Supervisors A. 
D. in W. W. Ellis, R. C. Larson 
and F. W. Potter; W. J. O’Meara, casu- 
alty advertising manager; and J. D. 
Faunce, home office representative. 





Recognition for Heyl 
(Continued from Page 50) 


negligence cases. Over the years he has 

gained legal renown by serving as presi- 
dent of the Illinois State Bar Associa- 
tion; president of the State Board of 
Law Examiners; member of the Illinois 
Judicial Advisory Council, and as chair- 
man of the insurance law section, IIlinois 
State Bar Association. 

While holding the last named office in 
1948-49 Mr. Heyl promoted the prepara- 
tion of a two volume edition of “Pre- 
paring and Trying Cases in Illinois,” 
containing over 1,500 pages. This work 
was published on February 1, 1951, by 
Burdette Smith Co., Chicago. 

Prior to his election as insurance sec- 
tion chairman of the American Bar 
Association a year ago Mr. Heyl served 
four years as a member of that section’s 
council, and from 1936-42 he was a mem- 
ber of American Bar’s House of Dele- 
gates. Among his other insurance affilia- 
tions he is a member of the Interna- 
tional Association of Insurance Counsel 
and Association of Insurance Attorneys. 
Since 1943 he has been a trustee of II- 
linois Wesleyan University. 


Wicker on War Liability 


(Continued from Page 55) 


be divided into four general classifica- 
War injuries received by employes 
in war plants; those received by em- 
ployes in any civic activity essential to 
the maintenance of the national war ef- 
fort; those received by employes at a 
place where their employment required 
them to be, and at, or dangerously near, 
a place which could normally be re- 
garded as a natural target for enemy 
action; war injuries received by em- 
ployes who, at the time and place of 
injury, do not come under any of the 
three foregoing classifications, this group 
including, chiefly, non-war work em- 
ployes receiving war injuries at a place 
which was neither a war plant nor an 
essential activity or essential structure, 
nor a natural target for enemy action— 
and not dangerously near any of the 
foregoing. 

Mr. Wicker expressed the belief that 
compensability would be limited, in most 
jurisdictions, to employes whose injuries 
came within one of the first three classi- 
fications and gave the following conclu- 
sion: 


tions: 


No Authoritative Conclusions 


“In conclusion, let me frankly confess 
that I realize fully that the opinions I 
have expressed may be directly contrary 
to the opinions of others who have given 
the subject just as much study as I have. 
Since there have been no final and au- 
thoritative decisions directly in point, 
the best that anyone can do is to try 
and reach logical and reasonable conclu- 
sions by analogy, after consideration of 
decisions in cases where the injury did 
not originate with, or flow from, the 
employment itself. Obviously, no one 
can be sure of the correctness or incor- 
rectness of such conclusions. Further- 
more, no one can comment dogmatically, 
with any degree of certainty, upon this 
involved subject unless he happens to be 
one of a certain group of nine eminent 
and distinguished jurists. Even then— 
in order to be absolutely sure of his 
ground—he would have to happen also, 
to be one of the majority of that emi- 
nent and distinguished group. 

“On one point, however, I am abso- 
lutely confident that wp can all unite 
without even a shadow of dissent. With 
heart and mind, we can all join in the 
fervent hope that the questions involved 
in this discussion will remain academic, 
and that a merciful Providence may yet 
spare us from the tragic conditions which 
would require authoritative court deci- 
sions.” 


Moser Talks on Safety 


(Continued from Page 50) 


wise previously established financial re- 
sponsibility.’ 

For those who might regard the im- 
poundment of cars as somewhat drastic 
he finds some effective answers. In 
states where the percentages of insured 
cars are in excess of 80 to 85%, im- 
poundment would apply only to a limited 
number of individuals; for example, in 
New York impoundment features would 
only affect those 5% who are not insured 
who become involved in motor vehicle 
accidents. If such individuals are finan- 
cially irresponsible and have disregarded 
their social obligation to afford protec- 
tion to victims of their negligence, they 
do not deserve gentle treatment and are 
not entitled to much sympathy. If a few 
financially responsible motorists become 
subject to the inconvenience of im- 
poundment, pending their deposit of se- 
curity or the filing of a release, their 
inconvenience will be insignificant com- 
pared to the benefits that will flow to 
the citizens at large by the increase 
in the area of financial protection af- 
forded to the public. The impoundment 
provision is less drastic than a com- 
pulsory law which does not permit a 
motor vehicle owner to drive at all 
without insurance. 


Calif. Department Asked to 


Examine Compensation Co. 

An examination of the business and 
affairs of the California Compensation 
Insurance Co. has been requested by the 
Contractors Safety Association of Los 
Angeles, composed of 2,000 firms in the 
allied building trades. In a petition filed 
with the State Department of Insurance 
it is alleged that the carrier has made 
an extreme increase in its reserves for 
anticipated losses from the Association’s 
group insurance which it carries. 


S. J. Gibson to Dallas 


Sidney J. Gibson, manager of the Em- 
ployers’ Group’s Little Rock office, has 
been appointed resident manager of the 
southwestern department in Dallas. He 
succeeds W. Nicholas Williams, who re- 
tires from this position because of his 
health. 

Mr. Gibson has been with the Employ- 
ers’ for the past 20 years. For several 
years before becoming Little Rock mana- 
ger in 1941, he was manager of the 
Gulf bond department. 


GUESTS OF AMERICA FORE 

Members of insurance section of 
American Bar Association, their wives 
and others in attendance of the sessions 
of the section during the week were 
guests of America Fore at a party given 
at Hotel Roosevelt, Tuesday afternoon, 
before the dinner of the insurance sec- 
tion. Raymond N. Caverly, vice presi- 
rent of America Fore Insurance Group, 
was in charge of the party. 





Conway Before Lawyers 


(Continued from Page 50) 


to his designated beneficiaries,” said the 
speaker. 
Responsibility of Counsel 

Judge Conway declared that confidence 
in insurance must be merited and main- 
tained. Commenting on where counsel 
of companies fit into the picture he said 
that for one thing they have influence 
with their claim departments. 

“Insurance companies were org ranized 
to pay claims,” he continued. “That is 
justification for their existence. Con- 
tinue the practice of the vast majority 
of companies in not being technical in 
passing on the payment of claims, es- 
pecially in your construction of the 
terms of the policies. Remember that 
the test applied by our courts in con- 
struing the language that underwriters, 
and you, put into policies is not how 
would an insurance man or lawyer un- 
derstand it, but how would the average 
citizen understand those words. Litiga- 
tion in the courts to try to delay or 


defeat payment upon highly technical 
or flimsy grounds is bad insurance 
judgment which hurts all insurance 
companies. More important still, you 


have some influence in the phraseology 
of the policies; putting into the policies 
the words which courts must on occa- 
sion construe. 

Clearly Understood Policy Phraseology 

“Tt has been urged by me since I was 
Superintendent that insurance companies 
should endeavor so to phrase policies 
that there would be no litigation over 
language construction —language which 
after all was selected by underwriters 
and insurance counsel. That would do 
much for good public relations.” He gave 
an example. 

“We had a case in our court which 
involved a tary which insured against 
loss by ‘accidental means’ of life, limb, 
sight and time and against losses which 
were caused solely and exclusively by 
external, violent and accidental means. 
There have been cases in the past which 
distinguished between ‘accidental results’ 
and ‘accidental means’ and which have 
held that, for instance, sunstroke was an 
‘accidental result’ which w was not within 
the terms of a policy insuring against 
‘accidental means.’ It may be that if 
only ‘accidental means’ were insured 
against, lower rates might be charged 
than if injury or death, whether by acci- 


dental means or accidental results, was 
insured against. d 

“No doubt there is a temptation so to 
write a policy that the risks insured 
against are limited and thus a smaller 
premium may be charged, but that, jn 
my judgment, should not be done since 
the insured does not understand nice 
distinctions of language and the security 
for which he thinks he has paid js non- 
existent. That does incalculable harm to 
the insurance business and I have winced 
more than once when ‘Amos and Andy’ 
on their radio broadcasts made that all 
too clear. 
Important Thing Is to Satisfy Policy- 

holders 

“Which of us can define without study 
the difference between ‘accident il means’ 
and ‘accidental results?’ We _ pointed 
out in the case to which I have referred 
that as far as the average man was 
concerned there was none and_ that 
insurance policies upon which the public 
relies for security should be written 
plainly in language free from distinc- 
tions which it requires a lawyer or judge 
to point out. Without the use of words 
limiting risks, which only insurance men 
or lawyers understand, there may be less 
business obtained but the business ob- 
tained by giving the security the aver- 
age man reading the policy believes he 
has purchased will bring more business 
in the long run, and, what is more im- 
portant for insurance, satisfied policy- 


holders. The policyhol der must be able 
to rest secure in the knowledge that 


he has coverage for the risk against the 
happening of which he intended to 
insure and which the language in the 
policy promised by means of words 
conveying that promise to him, the aver- 
age man. This applies to every kind 
of insurance. I chose but one form 
of policy because that pointed up what 
I had in mind.” 

Judge ‘Conway suggested that atten- 
tion of policyholders should be brought 
to the fact that insurance is the key- 
note of the credit arch and upon credit 
depends our systems of production, ex- 
change and consumption of the prod- 
ucts of the world. “Who would loan 
upon a building unless the collateral for 
the loan could be insured?” he said. 
“Who would operate a factory today 
with hundreds or thousands of workers, 
and what workers would work there if it 
were not for liability and workmen's 
compensation insurance? Who would 
export or import without marine insur- 
ance? Who could borrow on_ ware- 
houses or goods contained therein, with- 
out insurance upon the collateral? All 
who handle that produced by man must 
have insurance to make certain the 
restoration of property if it be de- 
stroyed. 

“T have another suggestion to make 
to you. You have qualities of leadership 
or you would not be here. You have 
been tested both by circumstance and a 
board of officers and directors and have 
not been found wanting. 

Suggestion to Insurance Counsel 

“If you are in tune with the oppor- 
tunity offered to benefit and aid man- 
kind, to which insurance has been dedi- 
cated, then get in and show it by action. 
If you are already doing the things I 
suggest to the limit of your capacity, 
this is not for you. For the others among 


you I say, give leadership in ¢! vic 
activities generally. Demonstrate to 
authorities, whether of town, country, 


state or nation, and the people gener- 
ally, the value of eliminating dangerous 
conditions everywhere. Health, life and 
wealth may be saved by your action in 
leading in the endeavor to improve fire 
protection, to improve sanitary condi- 
tions and to guard against hazardous 
exposures by educating public officials. 
One man can do much and when the 
leader is counsel to an insurance com- 
pany it points graphically to the fact 
that insurance, civic efficiency and love 
for one’s fellowman walk together. It 
is the public which really owns the 
major part of the assets of insurance 
companies and the sum of all insurance 
funds forms a national reserve, existing 
as it does to sustain and continue eco 
nomic equilibrium on a carefully calcu- 
lated basis and to restore destroyed 
capital.” 
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First Year’s Operation of New York’s 
DBL Appraised by Amer. Bar Speakers 


H. G. Waltner, Jr., H. P. Yates, L. P. Hemry and B. A. Zorn 
Agree That Law Has Worked Very Satisfactorily; No 
Interruption in Normal Employment Relationships 


Consensus of opinion among the par- 
ticipants in the panel discussion on the 
New York disability benefits law, held 
this week at the insurance section ‘meet- 
ing of American Bar Association at Ho- 
tel Roosevelt, New York, was that in its 
first year of operation in this state the 
law has worked very satisfactorily. As 
spokesman _for large ‘buy ers of insurance 
; eu G. Waltner, Jr. of Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey, said the DB law 
has been a “tremendous success” and 
that it had operated “simply, effectivelv, 
inexpensively and without disrupting 
normal employment relationships.” H. 
Powell Yates, assistant general counsel, 
Metropolitan Life, in his appraisal of 
the now new law, said “it is distinctly 
preferable to its predecessors in Rhode 
Island, California and New Jersey,” and 
added that “if similar legislation is to be 
considered in other states, it would be 
very advisable to review the New York 
results.” 

L. P. Hemry, vice president and gen- 
eral counsel, American Mutual Liability, 
who presided over the panel, gave a 
sizeup of legislative developments in 
the field of compulsory non-occupational 
disability benefits from January 1 to 
July 1, 1951, and concluded that the 
amount of serious study given to bills 
following the basic pattern of the New 
York law, both with and without state 
funds supported by premiums, was per- 
haps the most significant characteristic 
of such legislative activity. No new laws 
of this type were enacted during this 
period. 

Along with Burton A. Zorn of New 
York, who also appraised the first year’s 
operation of this state’s disability bene- 
fits law, these participants made worth- 
while contributions to the success of 
the meeting. Reviews of the talks are 
presented as follows: 


Harry G. Waltner, Jr. 


Harry G. Waltner, Jr. sized up New 
York’s disability benefits law as an ex- 
periment of far-rez iching implications, 
the success of which in its first year 
of operation “has proven very worth- 
while for employers, employes and the 
people of this state.’ He continued: 

“The desire of workers for more and 
varied off-the-job benefits has greatly 
increased i in recent years and the degree 
of unnecessary and undesirable govern- 
ment participation in this field has also 
grown, For employers at least, this high 
degree of government participation has 
led to unnecessary expense, extreme irri- 
tation and frequent needless friction 
between individual employers and their 
workers. 

“Experience gained in paying over $40 
millions in benefits to workers during 
the first year of operation under New 
York’s DBL demonstrates several im- 
portant points. When a state is requir- 
ing for the first time that certain social 
insurance benefits be provided for work- 
ers, it is not necessary for the state 
to levy taxes and pay benefits through 
a large new expensive bureaucracy. 
Those who have maintained that effi- 
ciency in any compulsory social insur- 
ance program can be_ gained only 
through a monopolistic state operation 
Must have had their doubts resolved in 
favor of private enterprise as a result of 
the New York experiment. 

“Even more clearly, the successful 
operation of this law has refuted the 
claims of those who state that Federal 
operation of such a program is the only 
answer in the public interest. 

The New York disability benefits 
law has operated simply, effectively, in- 
xpensively and without disrupting nor- 














mal employment relationships. It has 
also operated well because employers 
have been made responsible for actual 
administration of benefits and the gov- 
ernment has been limited solely to set- 
ting minimum standards and resolving 
any disputes which might develop. 

An Infinitesimal Number of Disputes 

“That the principle of employer re- 
sponsibility works out easily in practice 
has been overwhelmingly demonstrated 
by the infinitesimal number of disputes 
that have been referred to the govern- 
mental agency (in this case the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board) for adjudi- 
cation. For each claim requiring govern- 
ment participation, over 800 have been 
satisfactorily handled by employers or 
insurance companies acting in their be- 
half. Even more significant is the fact 
that during the entire first year of 
operation, the board itself was required 
to issue formal decisions in only 11 
cases, 

“A more important feature of the new 
law is its flexibility in that it does 
not set a single standard of benefits 
for all employes in the state. This flexi- 
bility has made it possible. for employers 
to build upon prior experience in meet- 
ing the requirements of law through 
continuing existing plans or providing 
benefits tailor-made to meet their needs 
or to conform to long-established em- 
ployment practices. For the first time, 
under legislation of this type, em- 
ployers were not required to disrupt 
their plans and organizations to con- 
form to the rigidity of a prescribed 
government formula and method. 

$33 Average Weekly Indemnity 

“Over 50,000 employers of nearly 3,000,- 
000 employes (two-thirds of all covered 
employes at work on July 1, 1950), took 
advantage of the great flexibility of the 
new law to insure benefits to their em- 
ployes under plans, old and new. Plans 
vary widely in such important provisions 
as the number of weeks for which bene- 
fits are payable, the waiting period, the 
amount of weekly cash benefits and the 
inclusion of hospital, medical or surgical 
benefits along with cash benefits. The 
great majority of plans provide benefits 
exceeding statutory requirements. 

“The average weekly benefit paid un- 
der paid plans was approximately $33 
as contrasted with the statutory re- 
quirement of $26 maximum. Thus, it is 
clear that where benefits for non-occu- 
pational disabilities are provided under 
an efficient and business-like law, em- 
ployers have found it practical and de- 
sirable to make liberal provisions for 
the benefit of their employes. 
Significance of State Insurance Fund’s 

Move 

“Claims experience under the new law 
has proved much better than expected. 
The State Insurance Fund substantially 
reduced premium rates on _ disability 
benefits insurance, effective July 1, 1951, 
and announced that policyholders would 
participate in dividends for the period 
ending July 1, 1951. Many other car- 
riers had already effected downward 
revisions at that time and others were 
considering similar actions. 

“This move on the part of the State 
Insurance Fund is of particular signi- 
ficance in analyzing certain arguments 
made by the supporters of the monopo- 
listic state fund disability benefit pro- 
gram. Advocates of this type of law 
have contended that there must be but a 
single insurance fund—the State Insur- 
ance Fund—for insuring social benefits. 
They argue that if private insurance 
carriers and self-insurers are permitted 
to compete, only poor risk, high cost 
groups will be insured in the State 
Fund and with the ‘profit-making’ insur- 


L. P. HEMRY 


ance companies taking the ‘cream’ of the 
business. This reduction in premium 
rates by the State Insurance Fund clear- 
ly proves the error of such contentions. 
Further, the ability of private enterprise 
to provide the required wide coverage 
(approximately 97% of the legally re- 
quired benefits under the New York 
law) at reasonable cost, has been clearly 
demonstrated. 

“The hazard of off-the-job sickness 
and accident has been met in a way 
that can improve employer - employe 
relationships by providing benefits as an 
incident to the normal employment 
relationship. While providing such bene- 
fits, New York employers have estab- 
lished that direct government participa- 
tion is nota prerequisite to the payment 
of large sums in benefits under social 
insurance programs—nor is such govern- 
ment participation required to effect 
payment in a manner satisfactory to 
both employers and workers. 





H. Powell Yates 








H. Powell Yates pointed to a number 
of instances where New York’s dis- 
ability benefits law has worked out 
satisfactorily from the standpoint of in- 
His word of 


surance companies. cau- 
tion in this connection was that “in a 
state which does have cash sickness 


legislation it is netunts to keep in 
mind all the sound insurance principles 
with regard to the schedule of bene- 
fits, the proportion of the cost which 
the employe is to bear, and integration 
with other benefits available.” Highspots 
of Mr. Yates’ talk follow: 

“The disability benefits law of New 
York State became fully operative on 
July 1, 1950. Many of us wondered how 
it would actually work out in practice. 
Would the administration of insurance 
under it be as simple and efficient as 
our previous experience under group 
accident and health insurance, or would 
complications develop? On the whole, 
my appraisal is that the former is true 
—it has worked out very satisfactorily. 

“An example of the way things have 
worked out is the ‘existing plan’ situa- 
pe The law permitted continuance of 

xisting voluntary plans. An existing 
ae is one which was in existence on 
April 13, 1949, and which was still in 
existence on July 1, 1950. Existing plans 
were divided into two classifications. 
The one type known as an ‘existing- 
obligated’ plan, is where the employer is 
obligated, by agreement or by the terms 
of the plan, not to discontinue the pro- 
visions of the plan, or his contribution 
toward its cost, during some period of 
time after July 1, 1950. Any other exist- 
ing plan was generally referred to as 

‘existing - non - obligated.” The benefits 
under such ‘non-obligated’ plans, as well 
as new plans, must be at least as favor- 
able as the benefits provided by law. 

“Some of the questions which natural- 
ly arose were: (1) How much deviation 





would be permitted from the statutory 
pattern, (2) What type of benefits 
would be permitted—i.e. would credit be 
given for life insurance, hospital surgical, 
etc., and also for insurance on depend- 
ents, etc., and (3) how were the benefits 
to be evaluated. As it worked out, cer- 
tain minimum requirements were estab- 
lished which provided that the weekly 
cash benefit is the core of the plan. 
Such benefits are to be of a value at 
least equal to 60% of the statutory dis- 
ability benefits and also deviations from 
the statutory benefit formula are to be 
within a prescribed range. It was de- 
cided to give credit for only employe 


disability benefits; this ruled out life 
insurance since it is not a disability 
benefit, and dependent benefits, since 


they are not employe benefits, per se, 
both of which seem reasonable to me. 


Evaluation Question 


“The evaluation question was resolved 
by the adoption of certain rules and 
evaluation tables which reflect the actu- 
arial relationship. between different types 
and amounts of benefits. The entire 
procedure has proven to be quite work- 
able and the results quite satisfactory. 

“Since it was estimated that approxi- 
mately 50% of eligible employes of the 
State of New York were covered under 


plans which in most instances were 
beyond the requirements of the law, it is 
indeed quite fortunate that the fore- 


going procedure has worked out very 
well. Generally, both the employes and 
the employers were anxious to preserve 
the benefits accorded them under the 
existing plans with little, if any, modi- 


fication. However, it must be borne in 
mind that in order to qualify under 
the law certain modifications were re- 


quired in all of the accident and health 
contracts which we had in force cover- 
ing New York employes. 

“This was accomplished by use of a 
simple standard policy amendment which 
provided, in brief, that the benefits pay- 
able thereunder would be subject to the 
provisions of the New York law and 
that the insurance company would be 
liable, on behalf of the employer, for 
the special assessments to be _ levied 
by the state for the expenses of admin- 
istration and for the replenishment of 
the fund covering those persons who 
become disabled while unemployed. It 
also provides benefits, to the extent not 
previously covered, for employes who 
become disabled during the first four 
weeks of unemployment. The extra lia- 
bility which was assumed by the insur- 
ance companies as a result of these 
changes was reflected in increased cost 
to the employer since an extra premium 
was required. 

“The modification of all our existing 
contracts involved a considerable amount 
of work both on our part and on the 
part of the employer. It was also neces- 
sary for the employer to provide bene- 
fits for employes formerly excluded from 
eligibility, generally because they were 
part-time or short-service employes 


New Techniques Developed 


“One effect of the disability benefits 
law is that small employers, who here- 
tofore had not been eligible for group 
insurance because of having less than 
25 employes, were required to purchase 
insurance. The marketing of insurance 
on such small groups of employes re- 
quired the development of new tech- 
niques. As you probably well realize, 
certain things which are quite feasible 
and practicable with regard to an em- 
ployer who has 100 employes would not 
work out at all with regard to an 
employer with 10 employes. When the 
law was being considered there was a 
great dea] of concern that the small em- 
ployers would not receive adequate serv- 
ice. It has actually worked out that the 
competition with regard to the small 
groups has been as keen 


Non-Duplication of Benefits 


“Certain provisions of the New York 
Law which we think have considerable 
merit are those that are concerned with 
the non-duplication of benefits. It is a 
sound insurance principle that an em- 
ploye should not be entitled to more 
than one benefit for the same type of 
loss. This should be especially trve of 
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the three types of insurance with re- 


New York State has 
legislation, namely, 
unemployment 


which 
to enact 
workmen’s compensation, 
insurance and disability benefits. Any 
dispute as to which of the _ benefits 
the employe should get should not be 
an gr te: for the employe not receiv- 
ing the benefits to which he is entitled. 

“There are, of course, cases where the 
cause of disability is subject to doubt— 
pr this situation was recognized in the 
law in subdivision 2 of Section 206. The 
law provides that in the event a work- 
men’s compensation claim is controverted 
on the ground that the employe’s dis- 
ability was not caused by an accident 
that arose out of and in the course 
of his employment or by an occupation- 
al disease, the employe shall be entitled 


gard to 
seen fit 


to receive disability benefits. The dis- 
ability benefits carrier may file a lien 
against any workmen’s compensation 
henefit subsequently provided for the 
same disability. In such cases all par- 
ties concerned recognize generally, that 


problem 
efficient 


the employe is disabled—the 
was to devise a simple and 
method of carrying out the law. 

“The procedure devised was briefly as 
follows: (1) the compensation carrier 
sends a notice of the controversy to 
the disability benefits carrier—if the 
compensation carrier has a doctor’s re- 
port in its file, it forwards that also; 
the responsibility resting with the com- 
pensation carrier to obtain the name of 


the disability benefits carrier; (2) the 
disability benefits carrier obtains the 
additional information required to pay 


the claim and pays promptly. In gen- 
eral, if a doctor’s report is available 

no additional information is required of 
the employe to commence payment of 
benefits. The additional information re- 
quired, such as wage history, etc. is 
obtained from the employer. The DBL 
carrier may require any additional in- 
formation it needs for the continuance 


of payment of the claim. This pro- 
cedure seems, to me, to meet the situ- 
ation quite well. 

“The filing by or on behalf of an em- 


ployer, with the chairman, of evidence 
of compliance with the law has actually 
worked out very well. Provision was 
made by the adoption of certain simpli- 
fied forms for the insurance company 
to relieve the employers of many of the 
details in the filing. The insurance com- 
pany merely files on behalf of the em- 
ployer a certificate of insurance which 
tells the chairman that the employer's 
compliance is insured with that insur- 
ance company on a policy form previ- 
ously approved by the chairman. The 
insurance company includes in such cer- 
tificate the details of the employer’s 
plan so that the chairman may know at 
all times the benefits being provided for 
the employe. In such case no formal 
acceptance of the employer’s plan is 
given to the employer. 

“In the case of the Metropolitan, we 
do send the employer a copy of the 
certificate of insurance as filed with the 
chairman. In cases where the employ- 
er’s plan is an ‘existing-obligated’ plan. 
it is necessary for the employer himself 
to file an employer’ S applic ation for the 


acceptance of his plan, in which case 
the chairman sends a formal notice of 
acceptance of the plan. This is also 
true in. the case of an employer who 


obligati on through a 
employers or em- 


discharges his 
trustee, association of 
ployes, or a union. 
Employe Contributions 
“One other item about which there 
was considerable discussion, both at the 
ime of the adoption of the law and 
so has been the subject of employe 
contributions. The statutory rate is 
one-half of 1% up to a maximum of 30¢ 
per week. As long as the contribution 
does not exceed this amount, no consent 
of the employe is required. The rules 
do permit contributions in excess of the 
statutory amount when employes are 
entitled to benefits in excess of statutory 
benefits provided such contributions 
have been agreed to by the employes, 
and provided the contribution is reason- 
ably related to the value of the bene- 
fits. One form of agreement is to 


have the employe sign a regular group 
insurance enrollment card with authori- 





ments made to existing laws none was 
major in character, except possibly those 
in California. “Those who so desire can 
point to the results as evidence that this 
type of social legislation is not going to 
sweep the country,” he said. On the 
other hand, Mr. Hemry felt that it would 
require a rare degree of optimism or 
Internal Revenue Bureau which pro- pessimism, depending upon one’s politi- 
vided in brief that contributions required cal views, to predict that disability 
of employes under the disability benefits benefits legislation will remain confined 
law which are assumed and paid by to the four states in which such laws 
employers are includable in the gross are now in effect. In summarizing the 
income of the employes and are subject legislative picture this year he noted: 
to withholding of income tax at the “Existing laws in the states of Rhode 
source. The bulletin refers to the con- Island, California, New Jersey and New 
tributions required under the law and its York were amended, but all such amend- 
full meaning is not clear. I understand ments were essentially minor in charac- 
that an attempt is being made to have’ ter except those in California. One or 
the ruling clarified. more compulsory non-occupational dis- 
Administration of Claims ability bills were introduced in 13 states 
“One complication which we thought and two territories. Bills to create study 
might arise was in the administration of | Commissions on this subject were intro- 


zation to deduct from the employe’s pay 
the required contribution. 
“The chairman released last May a 
set of tables which set up certain stand- 
ards of reasonable relationships of con- 
tributions and benefits. In considering 
the contribution question, an employer 
must keep in mind the ruling of the 


claims. This was worked out by the duced in 4 states and in 2 states, Ohio 
development of a standard claim form and Maryland, study commissions cre- 
which, when completed properly, con- ated by previous legislatures reported 
tains all the information desired from back. So-called Maryland amendments 
the employe and his phy sician. The in- to unemployment compensation laws 
surance company obtains any additional which would have the practical effect 
data which may be required from the of removing the disqualification of 


most disabled claimants for unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits were intro- 
duced in 4 states. 

“No new compulsory non-occupational 
disability laws were passed during the 


employer. This procedure has resulted 
in the prompt and satisfactory payment 
of claims and we are very pleased with 
the results. The law does provide, how- 


ever, that in the event any employe is t . “re } 

not satisfied with regard to his claim first six months of 1951, and undoubted- 

for benefits an appeal may be mz ide to ly this means no more of such legisla- 
tion before 1952. One state, Michigan, 


the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


“We are also pleased that the number commis - 


passed a bill creating a study 


e ‘i o ™ > 
of such appeals has been negligible. That sion. In another state, I ennsylvz ania, 
this is the case is indicated by the fact Whose legislature remains in session at 
that while the Metropolitan Life insured the t'me this is written, a similar bill 


has passed one house and very possibly 
will be enacted. No states passed a so- 
called Maryland amendment. 
Nine Bills Passed in California 

“Among the states which now have 
compulsory — -occupational disability 
benefits laws, California showed the 
greatest activity. The legislature passed 
nine bills, one of them (A. 3376) making 
several changes of importance. Five of 
these bills have been neither signed nor 
vetoed by the Governor at the time this 


almost a half million covered employes, 
it had only seven cases which proceeded 
to a hearing before a referee of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board.* * * *” 


L. P. Hemry 


L. P. Hemry regarded as significant 
that in 1951, a heavy legislative year, no 
state passed non- occupational disability 
benefits laws and that of the amend- 
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is written, but his time for acting has 
not expired. 

“The bills that have become law are 
the following. S.311 (Ch. 546-L. 1951) 
permits Christian Scientists and others 
of similar faith to exempt themselves 
upon filing a disclaimer of benefits. 
S. 1573 (Ch. 565-L. 1951) exempts real 
estate salesmen licensed by the state of 
California and remunerated solely by 
commissions. A. 2078 (Ch. 920-L.1951) de- 
fines ‘day’ for hospital benefit purposes 
as any period for which a_ hospital 
charges a patient a full day’s rate. 

“A. 3376 (Ch. 914-L .1951) makes sey- 
eral important changes in the law. It 
restricts the disqualification for engag- 
ing in a trade dispute by providing that 
an individual shall be presumed to be 
ineligible for benefits unless he estab- 
lishes that his disability was the result 
of an accident or required hospitaliza- 
tion and did not arise out of a trade dis- 
pute. The maximum weekly benefit is in- 
creased from $25 to $30. The bill per- 
mits payment of combined weekly in- 
demnity and wages or salary up to 70% 
of regular remuneration. It disqualifies 
an individual from UCD hospital bene- 
fit while he receives hospital benefits 
under workmen’s compensation. It pro- 
vides that a voluntary plan insurer shall 
be substituted for the employer with 
respect to any assessments under the 
act. It permits the application of the 
voluntary plan to all employes except 
those who reject the plan if 85% of the 
employes consent. These amendments 
will become effective January 1, 1952. 

“The bills that have passed the legis- 
lature but have not been acted upon 
by the Governor are the following. 
S. 1493—permits the commission to ap- 
prove voluntary plans covering employes 
of the Merchant Marine under certain 
conditions. A. 25l1—among other things, 
provides an individual shall be deemed 
disabled in any ‘day’ instead of any 
‘week’ in which he is unable to perform 
his regular work and provides a mini- 
mum disqualification for fraud. A. 2936 
and A. 2261—further define agricultural 
labor. A. 2307—provides for the direct 
payment of hospital benefits to a hos- 
pital. 

New Jersey and New York 

“As was the case in California and 
New York a great many bills were in- 
troduced to change the existing law 
but relatively few were enacted. S. 25 
(Ch. 6-L. 1951) extends from 10 to 30 
days the time allowed for filing notice 
of claim and includes chiropodists among 
those who may examine claimants for 
disability. S. 29 (Ch. 54-L. 1951) per- 
mits the computation of benefits to the 
next highest dollar. S. 31 (Ch. 210-L. 
1951) prescribes penalties for false state- 
ments made in support of a claim for 
benefits. A. 555 (Ch. 249-L. 1951) pro- 
vides for refunds to employes who have 
paid more than the maximum amount 
in tax or contributions. 

“A. 549 provides that an employer's 
account may be charged for unemploy- 
ment or disability benefits paid even 
though there was a failure to give notice 
to the employer unless it can be shown 
that such benefits would not have been 
checges if such notice had been given. 

S.133 (Ch. 212-L. 1951) exempts from 
U C and Disability contributions nominal 
amounts of remuneration paid by unions 
to officers or committee members. S. 305 





(Ch. 282-L. 1951) provides for pro 
rating and assessment of administrative 
costs directly attributable to separate 


disability benefit acounts of employers 
contributing to the state plan. 

“Only two amendments to the New 
York disability benefits law were enact- 
ed by the 1951 legislature. A. 746 (Ch. 
57-L. 1951) permits the Workmen's 
Compensation Board greater flexibility 
in naming panels for hearing claims. 
Formerly disability claims were heard 
by the three members of the pee 
appointed by the Governor for that pur- 
pose. Now other members may hear 
them and the three members originally 
named may hear workmen’s compensa- 
tion cases. 

“Under the New York law benefits 
payable to individuals who have been 
unemployed more than four but less 
than 26 weeks are paid from a special 
fund, financed by assessments oncarriers. 
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Z FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1950 
pon VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 
ng. 
es Total Admitted Liabilities Surplus to 
ain Companies Capital Assets (except capital) Policyholders 
i Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark,N.J. $12,625,000. $103,339,366. $59,095,773. $44,243,593. 
ny Organized 1855 
ni The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 1,000,000. 10,147,710. 6,856,269. 3,291,441. 
936 Organized 1853 

al 
ect National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 1,000,000. 9,795,730. 6,388,425. 3,407,305. 
OS- Organized 1866 

Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 2,000,000. 26,621,995. 17,269,325. 9,352,670. 

and Organized 1852 
we The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co.of N.Y. 1,500,000. 34,858,112. 26,225,057. 8,633,056. 
> Organized 1874 
ice Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 1,000,000. 39,807,677. 30,226,458. 9,581,219. 
ng Organized 1909 
tor 
er- Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 100,000. 425,988. 24,127. 401,861. 
. Organized 1906 
te Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 

or 
ro- 
ive 
6 | HOME OFFICE 
1's 10 Park Place 
oh WESTERN DEPARTMENT Newark I, New Jersey PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
ice 120 So. LaSalle Street 220 Bush Street — 
we Chicago 3, Illinois pe mec, San Francisco 6, Calif. 
en Y Standare 
en. al protection & 
‘a SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT Any INs¥® FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS 
ons 912 Commerce Street 502 Malden Boas 
305 Dallas 2, Texas CANADIAN DEPARTMENTS Nein Vaok & Naw Vouk 
oe 800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario $8 Reneadin Stead 
oa 535 Homer St., Vancouver, B. C. Ses: Fetndhas' 4 Gall. 
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RIF TIETH ANNIVERSARY 


of Metropolitan’s Pacific Coast Head Office 


‘on SEPTEMBER 16, 1901, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany opened its Pacific Coast Head Office on California Street 
in San Francisco at the site of the present Insurance Exchange 
Building. On a wall in that office hung a hand-lettered sign that 
read: “The Metropolitan is here to stay.” 

Today, an outstanding organization of 3,198 people, constituting 
the Head Office and Field Force, occupies the handsome Pacific 
Coast Head Office building and gives proof that Metropolitan has 
stayed—and that it has shared in the progress and growth of the 
West. 

Actually, Metropolitan has done far more than merely “share” 
in the tremendeus advance of the Pacific Coast and Mountain 
States. It has striven constantly to further that advance. 

Part of the Company’s contribution may be measured in terms 
of payments from the Pacific Coast Head Office to Western policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries. In the fifty years from 1901 to 1951 
Metropolitan has paid out the sum of $840 million to the people 
of this region. This money has helped thousands and thousands of 
families through periods of readjustment. In addition, it has helped 
to educate children, to start businesses, and has provided retire- 
ment incomes for the aged. 

As the West has developed, insurance funds have been a steady 
source of needed capital through investments. Homes have been 
erected by the thousands, and the development of many industries 
has been hastened. 








A copy of this advertisement is also 
appearing in all daily newspapers of 
those cities where Metropolitan’s 
Pacific Coast Head Office maintains a 
District Office. 








Metropolitan Life 


Today, in many a section and major industry in the West, the 
Metropolitan is providing working capital. At the end of 1950 
Metropolitan had investments totaling more than $328 million in 
the bonds and stocks of railroads, public utilities, industries, and 
miscellaneous companies in the Pacific Coast territory. City mort- 
gage loans amounted to more than $232 million in addition. 

Through the years Metropolitan has been actively interested in 
furthering better health and longer life. In the Pacific Coast terri- 
tory, the death rate in 1924 from all causes was 738.1 per 100,000 
Industrial policyholders. By 1950 the rate had dropped more than 
one-third to 474.9. Thus there were about 5,000 fewer deaths 
among Metropolitan Industrial policyholders in 1950 in the West 
than there would have been had the 1924 rate prevailed in that year! 

The Company has cooperated with public and private agencies 
engaged in putting medical knowledge to work for the common 
good, as well as conducting its own health program which uses 
pamphlets, films, posters, exhibits, and magazine and radio adver- 
tising to educate the public on health subjects. 

Metropolitan completes its first half century in the West with a 
pledge that the Company’s services to this area will continue to 
expand and develop through the years ahead. Metropolitan has 
prepared a special anniversary booklet which tells of the growth 
and progress of the Company, and of the area which it serves. If 
you would like to have a free copy of this booklet, simply write to 
Metropolitan and it will be mailed to you without charge. 
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HOME OFFICE: | MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16. NEW YORK 
PACIFIC COAST HEAD OFFICE : 600 STOCKTON STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CAL. 

















